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Extreme versatility of installation, high sustained accuracy and low 
maintenance have built Brodie BiRotor Meter acceptance in every field of 
petroleum measurement. 

From the smallest job to the largest, there’s a BiRotor built to handle the 
required capacity and pressure — with counters, controls, strainers and air 
eliminators to provide fully integrated systems. 

Whatever your metering needs, check first on the exclusive advantages of 

_ Brodie BiRotors. 


ALL-STEEL 


DIE Bik” METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE COMPANY - San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. DALLAS 2, TEXAS CHICAGO OFFICE: SEATTLE 9, WASH. LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
550 So. Columbus Ave. 167 Parkhouse St. 1227 Circle Ave., Forest Park, ill. 221 9th Ave. N. 5401 E. Sheila Street 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH STOCKS AND SERVICE FACCCETIES. ON ALA PRECCUPAL. GHTCrES 
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Market Expansion Programs 





Two national campaigns work hard 


to expand your sales. $$$ 1. Ethyl’s 





“Drive More” program is designed 
to increase car mileage ...to create “new” 


It aims to 





build the market for all service station 


Sr products. 2 : The other campaign, 














ETHYL CORPORATION 


New York 17, N. Y. 





*National Safety Council's Public Interest Award for 1955. 
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A Contamination-Free Product 











No. 187 
Bottom Outlet Type 
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‘with OPW Ava vo 


linestraine 


Bottom opening 
type. 125 pound. 





No. 387 
Top outlet type. 
125 pound. 


Is your product clean enough, your pump, meter and 
loading valve protected against scale, grit, dirt, rust and 
other foreign materials? 

Be sure! Install OPW Line Strainers in any pipe line 
system for a cleaner product. Tight fit of cage and a Ne. 367-F 
screen assures all product passing through strainer. : Top outlet type 
Screen areas are many times pipe size for full flow. 4 ’ sl be. flanged. 125 pound. 
The simplicity of screen removal, cleaning and replac- ; 
ing facilitates regular, periodic checkup in the shortest 
possible time. 

Choose your size, type and mesh! 125-pound standard 
or 200-pound high pressure types. Bottom or top outlet 
cage, reinforced for sturdiness and precision fit. Screwed 
or flanged end. Flanges, bolts and gaskets to suit. Strain- 
er meshes from 14 to 300. 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES + FITTINGS « ASSEMBLIES FOR LIQUIDS HANDLING INDUSTRIES 














No. 487-F 


2735 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio a s ho adler ae 
flanged. 200 pound. 
Kirby 1-5400 
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Behind Our Headlines 


TRAVEL-MORE CAMPAIGN 


O UR people are traveling more. For years NPN staff mem- 

bers have been on the move—covering meetings, attend- 
ing conventions, digging up information. This year they have 
been putting away more miles than ever before. 

Pleasure travel throughout the world is on the rise. But 
with us, this increased travel is strictly business. We are just 
as interested in stepping up travel by our staffers as the tourist 
industry is in developing tourism. In fact, we have our own 
little campaign which might be called Travel More. By doing 
this, we feel that NPN staffers can get more information for 
readers while broadening their own knowledge. 

A glance over the staff calendar shows these random trips 
in recent weeks—Frank Holman, who covers the Midwest, 
wound up a series of state jobber meetings with a trip to 
French Lick, Ind. Because of the great number of jobber meet- 
ings in his area, Frank probably has spent more time on the 
road than in his Chicago office since the first of the year. 

Frank Sturtevant, TBA and equipment editor, flew to Kan- 
sas City from New York for the Midwest TBA meeting. He 
followed up with a journey to Canada to include the Canadian 
TBA meeting at Toronto. In between, he spent some time 
making calls in New England. 

Marvin Reid, our Southwest editor, made one of his peri- 
odic visits to Louisiana as a break in his routine of covering 
the vast state of Texas. 

Tony Astrachan has confined his travels to the upper At- 
lantic seaboard, but has been hitting the road regularly with 
trips to Philadelphia, Boston and outlying New York points. 

Cornelius (Brody) Brodersen, our East Coast editor, visited 
Philadelphia, Asbury Park, N. J., Bedford Springs, Pa., 
Elmira, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y., in separate automobile trips. 

Ed DeHart, managing editor, and I spent the best part of a 
fortnight in Atlanta for the American Petroleum Institute 
marketing division’s mid-year meeting and the National Oil 
Jobbers Council convention. 

A lot more travel for NPN staffers is ahead. 


HOW AN IDEA GETS AROUND 


L AST October we wrote about Walter Meyer-Radon’s lube 
service reminder in our popular feature “Money-Making 
Ideas.” General Petroleum Corp.’s Mobil Dealer News, which 
first reported the system used in Mr. Meyer-Radon’s Glendale, 
Calif., station, tells the upshot. Soon after NPN’s piece came 
out, Mr. Meyer-Radon received inquiries from far and near, 
including a letter from a top executive of an East Coast sup- 
plier. The Mobil Dealer News noted, “Dealer’s idea gains 
national fame.” 


A MODEST SCOOP 


AST month we carried a small scoop that we’re proud of. 

NPN was the first publication to report the Pate Oil Co. 
as the Midwest company purchased by Jersey Standard and 
to indicate the scope of the transaction. 

This time we offer some more exclusive information—a 
detailed account on the Pate operation, its new outlook, and 
some colorful biographies of Mr. Pate and Mr. McCoy, the 
new president of Pate Oil. It starts on p 98. 


FRANK BREESE, Fditor 





















25 METERS at big New Haven terminal speed 
loading of 8 transports and trucks simultaneously. 
All are Neptune Remote Control Print-O-Meters 


11 METERS at Esso Standard Oil Company’s 
Waltham terminal are also Red Seal Remote Control 
units. Busy meter often handles 150,000 gals. per day. 





sili ‘ 
§ keep track of product and simplify 
billing at Esso Standard Oil Company's Rockingham, 
N. C. plant. These are accurate 3” Red Seals 


FROM BIG TERMINALS 
TO small BULK PLANTS 


Red Seal Meters provide reliable stock control 


No matter how big or small, you can do what these ter- 
minals and bulk plants are doing . . . get trucks in and out 
faster, get closer control over inventory and billing, with big 
savings in manpower and accounting costs. 

For larger plants, install the Neptune Remote Control 
Metering system, now proved by 11 years actual service. 
Keeps all control firmly under the thumb of one man. Auto- 
matic interlocks prevent withdrawal of any product until 
authorized by locking ticket into printing register in office. 

Neptune offers the finest of bulk meters, from 1” to 6”, 
for flow rates from 22 to 1000 gpm. All have the same de- 
pendable accuracy you now enjoy with Red Seal tank truck 
“compacts.” Ask your Red Seal jobber or our nearest branch 
for details. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
19 West 50th Street. New York 20, N. Y. 
NEPTUNE METERS, LTD. 1430 Lakeshore Rood, Toronto 14, Ontario 


Branch Offices in Principal American and Canadian Cities. 





What 

Red Seal 

Meters Are Doing 
For Others 


Operators of big transport trucks report Red Seal meters most 
accurate and economical for stock control . . . particularly in 
key-stop service and on hauls making several drops. Meters 
eliminate high cost of multiple compartment tanks. 


~~" BURNS BROS. 


FUEL OILSSS 


Typical fueloil truck makes 2800 sales and handles $75,000 of 
your money every year. Sustained accuracy and low mainte- 
nance are main reasons why Red Seal meters are used by more 
fueloil dealers than any other make. 


S 
GULFTASE 


Your diesel and fueloil customers may find big uses for this little some 


meter. It measures daily consumption by diesels and cil burners 
in power plants, metallurgical furnaces, etc. Replaces ‘‘day 
tanks,” handles flows as low as 10 gph. 


- 





“LP-Gas losses and leakages seldom leave any clues except an 
empty cash register. Our answer has been to put ticket printing 
LP-gas meters on all our tank trucks,” says Y. L. Markins, Markins 
Butane, Henderson, Tex. 


Neptune’s Unit Replacement 
Plan, which permits you to 
make your own on-the-spot re- 
pairs, is supplemented by 
prompt, skilled nationwide 
jobber service. Back of it all 
is a network of fully equipped 
Neptune branch offices like 
this one at Los Angeles. 





ERE'S an easy-to-handle, long- 

lasting aircraft fueling hose with 
every known safety feature built into it. 
It’s B. F. Goodrich Type 39, shown 
here delivering fuel at New York Inter- 
national Airport. 

A new braided wire and cotton con- 
struction gives this hose extra strength 
without making it stiff and bulky. The 
2” size, for example, is factory tested 
to 800 Ibs. psi. It has better than a 5- 
to-1 safety factor over the recommended 
250 Ibs. working pressure. Only high 


PAA 


LUPE AICAA 


Pa 


Photo courtesy Allied Aviation Fueling Company of New York, Ine 


No danger of burst with 
B. F. Goodrich fueling hose 


Extra-strong, full-flow hose for faster, safer aircraft fueling 


tensile stainless steel is used for the 
wire braid, so rust can’t form even if 
moisture should penetrate the hose. 

Strong as it is, this B. F. Goodrich 
hose is also flexible, easy to handle. It 
keeps its full round shape at all times— 
won't collapse to cause shut-offs or 
slow up deliveries. 

The cover is smooth, no ridges to 
snag on rivets or sharp edges. And it’s 
tough—oil and gasoline won't hurt it, 
nor will exposure to all sorts of weather 

B. F. Goodrich aircraft fueling hose 


NATIONAIL 


meets all NFPA proposed specifica- 
tions as tentatively approved by the 
CAA, major airlines, and insurance 
underwriters. Call your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor for more information, or 
write B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, Dept. M-676, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Letters 


The Miles Mills Interview 


To THE Epiror: 

| enjoyed your interview with Miles 
Mills (NPN—May ’56, p89). It is very 
evident that the jobbers are in the 
same position that the small service 
station operators have been in for 
years. They can’t make enough profit 
to cope with the continually rising 
costs of operation. 

It is also evident that the majors are 
not sincerely willing to aid the jobber 
with the problem of increasing volume. 
Possibly this problem could best be 
solved by having the major and the 
jobber discuss their respective prob- 
lems face to face. 

B. STEVENS 
President 

The F. & S. Oil Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


To THE EDITOR: 

] am certainly in favor of correcting 
the i'ls in the oil industry. But I do 
not think that a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance or divorcement in 
the industry will cause the integrated 
companies to discontinue some of their 
bad marketing practices. As long as 
their attitudes remain as they have 
been for the past several years, they 
will find some way to continue operat- 
ing as they are now doing—even 
though they would be penalized 
through government regulations. 


LesLigE R. NEAI 
President 

Leslie Neal & Sons, Inc. 
San Antonio, Texas 


fo THE EpiTor: 

Miles is voicing the general opinion 
of all jobbers, but particularly and 
emphatically that of the jobbers in the 
metropolitan areas. 

Roy J. THOMPSON 
Apex Motor Fuel Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


To THE EpITor: 

The major oil companies are very 
anxious for the jobber to expand his 
facilities and modernize his service 
stations so that the major will have 
first-class representation in the job- 
ber’s territory. But they will not meet 
the jobber on a fifty-fifty basis. The 
major wants the jobber to lease him 
the location for a term of 10 to 20 
years, put modern facilities on it— 
and then he will lease it back to the 
jobber for one year at a time. The 


jobber’s hands are tied; if he changes 
suppliers, his old supplier retains the 
station sites and all of his major gal- 
lonage. ... 

In the state of South Carolina, we 
have many little jobbers who have 
problems they cannot bring up before 
their suppliers. They are scared. Most 
of their gallonage is company-financed, 
their station leased; and if they com- 
plain, they are afraid the major oil 
company will close out the contract 
and take over the gallonage... . 

C. G. Bass 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Santee Oil Co., Inc. 

Kingstree, S. C. 


To THE EpITor: 

It seems to me that jobbers along 
with service station dealers are faced 
with the very tough problem of at- 
tracting proper manpower into service 
station work. The present low return 
on investment makes it difficult to get 
people of high qualifications. 

And the low profits in service sta- 
tions are followed by low margins of 
profit in the jobber operation. When 
compared with the profits reported in 
the press for the large integrated oil 
companies, you can see why jobbers 
and service station men have some 
questions in their minds about their 
place in the industry. 

While some slight steps have been 
taken to correct the commercial ac- 
count situation, it is very evident in 
our territory that the overbuilding of 
service stations and the competition 
for small commercial business at very 
low prices continue practically un- 
abated. 

W. G. WILLARD, JR. 
President 

Willard Oil Co., Inc. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


To THE EpiTor: 

I don’t agree with all of your Miles 
Mills article. Have nothing but praise 
for my supplier. They have treated me 
well. In fact, am “Mr. Cities Service” 
in Savannah. 

C. WYLIE STALTER 
Coastal Oil Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 


To THE Epiror: 
I think the interview turned out well. 
My fondest hope is that it may stir up 
(Continued on pl0) 
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Hose Swivels 
with 


EVER-TITE 


EVER-TITE No. 2 
Straight Thru Swivel 


When this new Ever-Tite Swivel 
is used between the hose and 
nozzle, kinking and twisting of 
the hose is eliminated. 


Free swivel action at all times— 
with parts firmly secured. Hose 
strain is prevented because the 
swivel assures quick and easy 
positioning of nozzle. 


The Ever-Tite Swivel is always 
leak-proof because of a special- 
ly-designed machined seal and 
gasket. It is constructed of heavy- 
duty durable bronze—precision- 
engineered for typical Ever-Tite 
performance. 


EVER-TITE 
No. 9 
Check Valve 
Swivel 


Ever-Tite No. 9 Swivel has all 
the features of the No. 2 plus 
the additional advantage of an 
inlet check valve. When the 
pump is shut off, an “O” ring 
seals against a tapered machined 
surface and prevents the hose 
from draining. Spring tension is 
approximately 11 p.s.i. 


Let these precision Ever-Tite Hose 
Swivels save wear on your equip- 
ment as well as operators’ time. 
Write or phone your distributor. 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC. 


254 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








WAYS YOU CAN 
SAVE MONEY --- 


---( SPIFFY ) 


STEEL FORMS 


WITH THE 
ROLLED TOP EDGE 








Island edges can’t 

be chipped or scarred — 

tires can’t be scuffed. Ready to use—no lost time— 
immediate shipment. Permanent beauty — eliminates 
weekly painting. 

This is it — the all around pump island protection that will 
save you money and eliminate customer complaints due to 
scuffed tires. Spiffy form is constructed to make it impossible 
for form to lose shape. 


NEWBERRY 
Meter Calibrating Tanks 


Portable and stationary models — any size. 
Stop meter errors from draining your profits. 
Here is a way to have accurate meters and stop the errors 
that add up to high costs. You take no chances with this 
precision instrument that is proving its value in many 
terminals. Conforms with A. P. 1. Code No. 1101. It pays 
for itself in short time due to the savings it makes pos- 
sible. 


Low cost grease rack may exactly fit your need 
If your requirements do not justify an expensive grease rack, our Model 
100 Drive-On Grease Rack 24,000 Ibs. capacity is your answer. No instal- 
lation cost—no maintenance cost—portable—heavy duty. Will take dual 
wheel trucks. Write for prices and specifications. 

Order from your jobber or write us. 


NEWBERRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Ine. 
P.O. Box 293 Jackson 5-1751 Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Member NAOEJ Will be glad to furnish prices and specitications on request 
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enough interest among the top brass 

of the integrated supplying companies 

to justify their allowing a few more 

crumbs for the marketing end of the 
business. 

Mires M. MILLS 

President 

Oils, Inc. 

Des Moines, lowa 


To THE EpiTor: 
This is reporting at its best... . 
Although the ideas are stated to be 
those of an individual, they are the 
results of much study on the part of 
many who have supplied facts and 
ideas as scores of meetings of the 
Council and the enonomic concentra- 
tion committee. They also have the 
support of the background debates in 
the state association meetings in most 
of the 28 states in the NOJC. 
W. L. HEINZ 
Secretary 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Gasoline Thievery 
To THE Epiror: 

The story on gasoline thefts (NPN 
—May °56, pl12) is quite interesting. 
In these days of prosperity, we have 
lost sight of the necessity of properly 
safeguarding merchandise and money 
from theft; probably because the in- 
centive for theft has been somewhat 
reduced. But the pitfall is that we may 
be lulled into complacency and permit 
our safeguards to be abandoned. This 
could result in some very expensive 
and unpleasant incidents. 

R. W. Hirp 

Ass't. regional manager, marketing 
Continental Oil Co. 

Denver, Colo. 


To THE EDITOR: 
Being on the other side of the fence, 
I never like to see published the man- 
ner in which some fast-moving indi- 
vidual got around our piping, meters, 
loading system or bookkeeping. It just 
might give another group of connivers 

an idea. 

W. J. TALLEY 
Marketing operations manager 
The Pure Oil Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





You are more than welcome to 
write—if you feel like criticizing an 
article, commenting on the news or 
putting your views on paper. 

Write to: Editor, National Petroleum 
News, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N Y 
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Mack B-61T’s... three of the many Mack tractors that Rollo Trucking Corp. 
uses in combination with semi-trailer tankers for bulk fuel oil hauling. 


Macks save Rollo Trucking 50% 
on fuel costs alone 


6.6 mpg . . . that’s what Rollo Trucking Corp. of 
Keyport, N. J., gets with its B-61T Mack diesels. 
Compared with the 3.3 mpg they get with other 
make tractors purchased at the same time and used 
in identical service, the Macks return a fuel cost 
saving of 50%. 

In cold cash this economy adds up to $1,700 
saved per unit per year. . . each B-61T in the Rollo 
fleet pays for itself in little more than six years’ time! 

This saving becomes really significant when you 
consider that the Rollo Macks haul full 60,000 





lb. gross loads of petroleum products over the con- 
gested roads and streets of the industrial Northeast 
—and spend on an average 1!% hours a day pump- 
ing at the end of the run! 

An extra bonus, these Mack diesels save still more 
money through less downtime and fewer repairs. 

Such economy of operation is typical of all Mack 
trucks. No matter how demanding your hauling 
job, wherever you operate, you can’t afford not to 
own Macks. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., Plainfield, New Jersey. IN CANADA: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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H.C. MARTIN, Treasurer, and L. K. Newton, Assistant Secretary of the Wrather 
Petroleum Corporation, tell why they installed a National System. 


THE COMPANY’S MODERN NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE, Which paid for itself in a few months, provides full bookkeeping mechanization 


“Our alional ‘Class 31’ Accounting Machine 
saves us *9,000 every year... 


pays for itself every 8 months 


‘‘We always knew that our business 
volume couldn’t afford a vast array 
of expensive accounting equipment,”’ 
writes Mr. H. C. Martin, Treasurer 
of the Wrather Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. “After installing our modern 
National, we knew we couldn’t afford 
to be without this low-cost ‘one ma- 
chine’ system that provides mecha- 
nization of all our accounting records, 
and quickly pays its cost out of what 
it saves. 

“Our one National Accounting 
Machine easily handles all major 


!” 


—Wrather Petroleum Corp., Dallas, Texas 


bookkeeping requirements including 
accounts payable, joint interest bill- 
ing, crude voucher and check regis- 
ters, crude purchase journal and pay- 
roll. Not only are records far more 
accurate, legible and up-to-date, but 
we now require three less people than 
under our former methods. 

‘‘We’ve solved a training problem, 
too, because the National is much 
easier to operate than a set of hand 
records. At the very minimum, we 
estimate our National System saves 
us over $9,000 every year, paying for 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


NATIONAI 


itself every 8 months!”’ 

Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
the time and money they save, then con- 
tinue to return savings as extra profits. 
Find out today what a National can do 
for your company. Call your nearby 
National Representative. He’s listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book, 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Sational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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> Money-Making Ideas 











IN HOT summer weather, dealers 
need a reminder that many car own- 
ers still have antifreeze in the cooling 
system. Best suggestion a dealer can 
make to a driver who comes in with 
an overheated engine is a radiator 
drain and flush job. It’s an extra profit 
to add on the gasoline sale, which 
doesn’t take too long and gets the cus- 
tomer out of his car. That always helps 
the soft drink sales, if nothing else. 


$ 


“I keep the fluorescent lights on in- 
side my station 24 hours a day, year 
in year out,” says a Sinclair dealer in 
a midwestern city. During night hours 
when the station is closed, he feels the 
lights are good protection against rob- 
bery, and on dark days he is always 
sure his station has the “open for busi- 


ness” look. 


Tidewater Oil Co. dealers on the 
West Coast are getting a strong tire- 
sales assist from the company this sea- 
son. Every customer who buys a pair 
of Federal Flying “A” tires gets a free 
premium of a “hunter” lantern. The 
lantern is a large, swivel-mounted light 
that can be used as a stationary lamp 
or carried as a flashlight by means of 
a handle on the battery case. Retail 
value about $7. 

> 


Conoco dealers who want to know 
where their customers come from can 
find out with a simple do-it-yourself 
survey, says the company’s market re- 
search department. They recommend 
that the dealer get every customer who 
comes in during any short test period 
(that extends over two week ends) to 
fill out a ticket with his name and 
address. Offer a free prize worth be- 
tween $15-25 for the winning ticket. 
Addresses on the tickets will show 
from what area the station is drawing 
business, and will also provide a cus- 
tomer mailing list. 


$ 


A string of old-style sealed beam 
headlights hung on a wood rack at the 
side of the driveway helps to sell new 
lamps for Pete and Ole’s Shell station 
in Manitowoc, Wisc. The display of 
discarded lamps proves to the cus- 
tomer that other drivers have thought 
it a good idea to switch to the new 
style lights. Just for a final nudge, the 
dealer offers to install the new lamps 
on a two-week trial basis. 
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End Gauge Troubles 



































































$ Because too many trees obscured 
his Union Oil "76" station identifica- 
tion sign, Roy Guzenhauser of Reno, 
Nevada, built a jumbo repiica of the 
Union Oil “Minute Man" trade mark. 
It's made of 4x8x34 plywood bolted 
to 4-ft two-by-four posts driven into 
the ground at the roadside edge. The 


figure is rigged with a blue and white | 


uniform, an orange face, a cap insig- 



















nia cut from a motor oil carton, and | 


a shirt emblem cut from a Union Oil 
Profit Guide cover. Placed at ground 
level it's easily visible below the tree 
branches. Total cost: $10. 


$ 


A group radio advertising campaign 


is carried on by eight Fina dealers in | 


Brampton, Ontario. They sponsor a 
morning newscast six days a week. 
Each dealer in turn gets a feature plug 
on the program. Cost runs about $6 
per week per dealer. 


$ 





RUGGED FORTRESS WALL 


dropping, banging can't hurt it! 





RUGGED REGULATOR SPRING 


stays accurate, dependable 


for years! 


A quarter-page ad in a local phone | @ RECALIBRATE IT 
RIGHT ON THE AIR LINE 


no cartridges to buy, nothing to 


book carries an offer to rent out an 
electric car polisher. Mobil dealer 


Ronald W. Bracken of St. George, | 


Utah, finds it a profitable service and 
also a good way to make contact with 
new customers. 


“Announcing the birth of another 
Mobil first” is the phrase that appears 
on a small folder, along with a cut of 
the Socony Flying Red Horse trade- 
mark. A message on the inside tells 
about a daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. 


Kendall Lockhart of Granada Hills, | 


Calif. She’s described as a “a new ad- 


(Continued on p14) | 
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return to factory. 


Only a NELSON Equamatic inflator offers 
money-saving dependability plus time- 


saving automatic inflation (just dial the 


pressure you want—get it automatically) 
Why settle for less? See your jobber now, 
or write today for free literature. 


*EQUAL pressure in each pair or set of 
tires — AUTOMATICALLY! 


BarmorivE 


PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 





440 PERALTA AVENUE 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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clthh OVERNEND FOR 
EVERY SERVICE WITH A 


WAYNE FRAME LIFT 


Self Storing Lifting Pads 








@ HANDLES ANY CAR 


@ SELF STORING LIFTING PADS 
@ QUICKER LUBRICATION, 
REPAIR TIRE,SERVICE 


Here’s the frame lift that helps you get 100% of 
the business because it handles all types of 
cars. Standard or special frame . . . trucks from 
pick-up to 1 ton this Wayne Frame Lift safely 
lifts them all. Self-storing lifting pads in stream- 
line ‘‘H”’ frame require no adjustments for most 
American made cars...no slippage... no 
guesswork. Speeds service . . . builds extra prof- 
its. Write for your copy of the booklet on this 
ALL-CAR Wayne Frame Lift to The Wayne 
Pump Co., Salisbury, Md., Toronto, Canada. 


LIFTS 





SS nmi 


(Continued from p13) 


dition to their Red Horse family” on 
display at the Lockhart’s home. Lock- 
hart mailed folders to friends, relatives 
and some of his customers. 


$ 


The use of spare tank trucks as float- 
ing bulk plants works out well for 
Gene Seibert, Marathon jobber in 
Belleville, Ill. Most of the time the one 
truck he drives himself is adequate. In 
peak seasons he hires a driver for the 
truck but keeps two other trucks 
loaded and ready to go. If a dealer or 
fuel oil customer needs products in a 
hurry, Seibert jumps on one of the 
waiting trucks and makes the delivery. 


$ 


A combination road service truck 
and traveling lubritorium takes care of 
field lubrication work on farm and 
contractors’ machinery for a Richfield 
dealer in Florida, Raymond Haws. 
He also does a lot of lube work for 
drivers on a nearby race track. 

$ 

A gadget for preventing loss of the 
gasoline tank cap is a magnet clamped 
to the gasoline hose immediately in 
back of the nozzle valve assembly. 
The magnet holds the cap in plain 
sight at all times—and it’s especially 
noticeable when the hose nozzle is re- 
placed on the pump saddle. Magnets 
are said to cost about $3. 


$ 

A quick, simple way to check the 
electrolyte level in 12-volt batteries is 
to hold a mirror over the open cell 
vents. Raymond Scharf, Pure dealer 
in Apopka, Fla., carries a small steel 
mirror in his shirt pocket to use for 
battery checking, and finds customers 
are impressed. 


e 


Each time Humble dealer Kornegay 
of Corpus Christi delivers a car to a 
customer, he stops for a few personal 
calls. It only takes a few minutes to 
knock on two or three neighbors’ 
doors and ask if he may take their cars 
back to the station for servicing. 


$ 


A wet brick is just right for getting 
imbedded dirt out white sidewalls, ac- 
cording to O. E. Kohlenburg, Humble 
dealer in San Antonio, Tex. He uses a 
common building brick, thoroughly 
soaked, and applied with great care. @ 
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“Major suppliers may assert their 
faith in distributor operation, but they 
can hardly be expected to applaud 
those marketers whose operations 
serve principally to create disruption, 
confusion and distress in the market, 
so that none can attain a reasonable 
profit and pressure mounts for legisla- 
tion that would hamper and penalize 
everyone.” B. W. Pickard, president, 
The California Oil Co., before the 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. 


69 


6 


Rapidly rising costs of finding oil 
in America, in combination with crude 
prices frozen since mid-1953, plainiy 
are reducing incentives at a time when 
the security and welfare of our people 
and the free world demand increased 
incentives. . We recommend that 
crude prices not only be brought im- 
mediately into a realistic alignment 
with today’s production costs, but that 
future adjustments be made concur- 
rently with changing cost conditions.” 
A. P. King, president, Texas Inde- 
pendent Producers and Royalty Own- 
ers Assn. 


69 


“Higher postings for higher octane 
gasolines are placing the jobber in a 
bad position. The jobber is giving the 
consumer higher quality gasoline and 
isn’t getting any larger margins. The 
tank wagon prices aren’t increasing as 
rapidly as tank car postings for higher 
octanes. The jobber is bearing the 
weight of the increases in gasoline 
postings.” H. L. McBride, president, 
McBride Oil and Gas Corp. 


$9 


“This country can't afford to use 
grain for conversion into gasoline. 
Even at $1.32 a bushel, a gallon of 
alcohol from corn would cost 68¢— 
more than six times the present refin- 
ery price for gasoline. And its heat 
content is only 62% of that of gaso- 
line. As a matter of fact, you could 
afford to pay more for corn to burn 
under boilers in competition with coal 
than you could for converting it into 
alcohol for motor fuel. And you would 
save all the expensive processing 


plants.” Robert E. Wilson, chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
(Continued on p16) 
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POST DRIVE-ON 





LE A 
EEL SING full and semi- 
post FREE WHEF! car lift, 
SINGLE end cont Passenger capacity 8,000 
Passenger car lift, full hydraulic, lifting 






pounds. 





hydraulic, lifting copecity = 
pounds. 






























T FREE WHEEL 










s E 
floor n if esse dl with floor. Full hydraulic. Capacity 
e 
a d recess d sad 
cover. Full hydraulic, capacity 16,000 to 20,000 






16,000 to 20,000 pounds. 



























TWO PO 
sed saddle with cover plates nd rotating eccentric 
yw veteting qstontel® rail flush a th floor. Full hydraulic, 24,000 to 





with floor. Full hhydreviic, ed 30,000 pounds capacity. 


16,000 te 20,000 pounds. 
















lt [4 Rolls 
Theres 4 Wayne 
To Lith (4 


There’s a Wayne Lift for every 
service need. Greater stabil- 
ity in each is achieved by 
specially engineered bearing 
design. Operation issmoother. 
Heavier loads can be lifted 
with less power. Write for new 
lift booklet to The Wayne 
Pump Company, Salisbury 
Mad., Toronto, Canada. 





























“| PUSH WILLARD BECAUSE: 


Wet...or Charged Bone-Dry, 
| know theyre 


A complete line of both 6- and 12- 
volt types ... prices and guarantees 
for every type of buyer . . . solid 
profit margins . . . nationwide service 
organization . . . that's why Willard 
is the proposition for you! 


‘ Willard 


“Sure I stock my slow-moving types 
Charged Bone-Dry. That way, no mat- 
ter how old the battery is, I know that 
it’s fresh as new when it goes into the 
customer’s Car. 


“But when it comes to the popular 
fast-moving group sizes, I get them 
factory-fresh wet... and save valuable 
servicing time on every installation. 


“Take it from me . . . when it comes 
to batteries—wet or dry charged— 
you just can’t beat a Willard for the 
long-lasting dependability that every 
customer wants. 


“If you’re not already selling Willard, 
just one suggestion... 


“Call your 


| =7M wts 


(Continued from p15) 


“We have wanted, and been willing 
to pay for, heavier cars, more power- 
ful engines and automatic transmis- 
sions. Since 1952, the average gross 
weight of the American automobile 
has increased 350 lbs; horsepower rat- 
ings have gone up 70%; automatic 
transmissions have grown from 47% 
of new car production to 70%. These 
tremendous increases in power have 
had a cost and an adverse effect on 
fuel economy—about 2 miles per gal. 
actually—but the motorist is still 
ahead of the game. Without the 18% 
improvement in economy brought 
about by better engine design and bet- 
ter quality gasoline, the cost would be 
closer to 6 miles per gal.” M. J. Rath- 
bone, president, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


69 


“The socialists sct as their objec- 
tive the establishment of such controls 
that no man shall be rich; the free 
economists set as their objective the 
development of such initiative that 
no man shall be poor. All of our mod- 
ern industrial development has been 
based fundamentally on the existence 
of the free economy and the initiative 
which the hope of profit creates in the 
individual.” Harold Brayman, director, 
public relations department, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. 


69 


“If we go on washing our dirty linen 
in public all the time, the wise guys in 
Washington are going to insist we send 
it all to a government-owned laundry.” 
Dwight F. Benton, vice president, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


69 


“Whether the oil industry likes toll 
roads or not, more such highways are 
coming. The industry should act now 
sO as not to become the ‘junior part- 
ner’ of states. Now is the time for job- 
bers and other industry members to 
prevent states from entering the gaso- 
line business through exclusive con- 
cessions on the Missouri and Illinois 
routes.” C. A. Petersen, chief archi- 
tectural consultant, Pure Oil Co. @ 





Commission stations 


. . « for the whys and wherefores 
of this controversial marketing system, 
turn to page 93 
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Question Box 


. HOW can you persuade your 
dealers to try for increased sales 
volume on the basis of good 
management practices? 
The article at the right may 
give you some ideas. 


2. HOW can you insure stability of 
distillate fuel oils? 
See below for answer and other 
important information concern- 
ing effective additives. 


8. WHO can help you with your 
fuel oil stability problems? 

You can read on the next page 

about one of many Du Pont 
specialists in this field. 











Need continues for 
additives in all types 


of fuel oils 


_ The market for fuel oils is becoming 
more complex as the result of a demand 
for petroleum products tailored to spe- 
cific consumer needs. 

To accomplish this tailoring job, 
chemical additives generally offer you 
the easiest and most economical means 
... particularly where stability and 
blending compatibility problems are 
involved. This is true of furnace oils, 
diesel fuels, and residual fuels. 

The various aspects of tailoring these 
different types of fuel oils to consumer 
demands through the use of additives 
were recently discussed in a paper by 
William deB. Bertolette and John D. 
Rogers of the Du Pont Petroleum Lab- 
oratory, presented before the Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association. 

Du Pont Fuel Oil Additive No. 2 
(FOA-2) is ideally suited for stabilizing 
these fuel oils because it is an ashless 
polymeric additive. This means that it 
does not leave a metallic deposit or 
alter the chemical characteristics of the 
deposits that are formed. 

Stabilizer and dispersant 
Du Pont FOA-2 not only stabilizes the 
fuel to prevent sludge formation, but it 
also helps to rid dirty systems of any 
sludge that may have previously 
formed. 

If you would like more information 
on Du Pont FOA-2 or a copy of the 


ADVERTISEMENT—Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 





Why are some dealers 
more successful than others? 


The latest report — No. 5 in the Du Pont Service 
Station Operator Survey — reveals many control- 
lable factors bearing on this question. 


“Stay open long hours. . . 


and accessories!” 


advertise ... 


carry a complete line of tires, batteries 


These three practices are common to most of the stations which are most 


successful. There are, however, many more ingredients of success revealed in 
Du Pont’s Service Station Operator Survey, Report No. 5, just published. 
Marketing men in the industry of course are well aware of the factors which 


make a service station successful. 
However, the highly interesting sta- 
tistics developed through the survey 
may help them determine the degree 
to which each factor contributes to 
success, and may go far toward help- 
ing them convince dealers. 
Most significant 
This is the final and most significant 
report of the 5-part series. It discusses 
the interrelationship of various factors 
affecting service station operation. It 








W.P.R.A. paper entitled “Improving 
Fuel Oils through the Use of Addi- 
tives,” just send your request to any of 
our sales offices listed on the next page. 





may also interest you to know that in 
preparing this report, the results were 
sorted, weighed and correlated by the 
Univac electronic computer. 

The survey data, however, should 
not be interpreted to show cause-and- 
effect relationships. And no single one 
of the factors analyzed, of and by it- 
self, can guarantee success. Too, some 
of the variables may be considered be- 
yond the station operator’s control. 


Successful stations 
Yet, the report shows clearly that there 
is a marked difference between success- 
ful and unsuccessful stations. What's 
more, most of the variables considered 
in this report are of such a nature that 
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Dealer Success 


the service station operator has, within 
his power, the means for reducing any 
differences between his station and sta- 
tions that are outstandingly more suc- 
cessful. 

In practical terms, this means that of 
any representative cross-sectional group 
of stations, some can usually be said to 
be enjoying a higher income than the 
average if an established set of condi- 
tions is met: 

Stay open longer. 

Do more advertising. 

Offer complete services. 
Managed by operator with long 
experience in charge of station. 
Managed by operator active in 
community projects and organi- 
zations. 

Owner-operated. 

Are neat. 

Managed by better educated 
operator. 

Sell TBA. 

Price of regular gasoline thought 
by dealer to be lower than in his 
vicinity. 


wad ot the following types 
of advert 


2 
ising have you used? 


xO 
; 1 o% 73% 
comm sane 


ves 

100% 75% 50% 
| 
lew income ‘ow callonage | 

ow income HIGH GALLONAGE 

HIGH INCOME, lew gallenage 
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tow income tow gallonage 
few income HIGH GALLONAGE 
WIGH INCOME low gallonage 


WIGH INCOME HIGH GALLONAGE 


tow income, low gallonage 


low income WIGH GALLONAGE 


HIGH INCOME low gallonage 
HIGH INCOME, HIGH GALLONAGE 


tow income. low gallonage 
low income WIGH GAL NAGE 
WiGH INCOME low gatlonage 
HIGH INCOME, HIGH GALLONAGE | 
lew income lew gallonage 

low income WIGH GALLONAGE 
HIGH INCOME low callenage 
igh INCOME /HIGH GALLONAGE 
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HERE IS a typical page from Report No. 5 on 
the Du Pont Service Station Operator Survey. 
It shows that over 40% of the high-income/ 
high-gallonage stations spend more than $200 
annually for off-station advertising. On the 
other hand, only 6.8% of the low-income/low- 
gallonage stations spend more than $200 an- 
nually for off-station advertising. 


Continued middle next column 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) Petroleum Chemicals Division @ 


Sales Offices: 


CHICAGO 3 — 8 So. Michigan Ave. 
HOUSTON 2 — 705 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 17 — 612 So. Flower St. 
NEW YORK 20 — 1270 Ave. of the Americas 
PHILADELPHIA 2 — 3 Penn Center Plaza 








AT DU PONT PETROLEUM LABORATORY 


WILLIAM deB. BERTOLETTE is 
Technical Service Supervisor of the 
Fuel Oil Group at the Du Pont Petrole- 
um Laboratory. 

He joined the Du Pont Company in 
1936 after graduating from Pennsyl- 
vania State University with a B.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering. His first 
assignment was at the company’s Jack- 
son Laboratory, where he did analyti- 
cal work on dyes and other organic 
chemicals. He was then transferred to 
the Chambers Works where he _ be- 
came a chemist in the TEL area. 

From 1938 to 1946, Mr. Bertolette 
was stationed at the Baton Rouge plant. 
There he was in charge of chemical 
control work, and later became a TEL 
Production Supervisor. He was trans- 
ferred to production control work in 
Wilmington in 1946. In 1950 he joined 
the Technical Section. 

He assumed his present position at 
the Petroleum Laboratory in 1955. Mr. 
Bertolette is a member of the American 





WILLIAM deB. BERTOLETTE 


Institute of Chemical Engineers and of 
the Petroleum Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 








Relative importance studied 


Although no absolute dollar values can 
be assigned to the success-factors, we 
were able, with the help of the Univac, 
to analyze their importance relative to 
the over-all success of a number of sta- 
tions in the survey sample. You will 
probably find the bar charts presenting 
these data among the most interesting 
and valuable parts of this Survey Re- 
port No. 5. 

The report also discusses each of the 
factors individually . with the sup- 
porting evidence clearly presented in 
the easy-to-follow bar chart form. 


Survey entirely objective 


Sponsored by Du Pont, the survey was 
conducted on a completely impartial 
basis by National Analysts, Inc. It was 
nationwide in scope and a part of the 
continuing market research work con- 
ducted by the Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division. It follows logically 
the recent Du Pont survey of service 


Petroleum ( 





station customer buying habits. 

Using the scientifically accurate area 
sampling method, the survey consisted 
of personal interviews with 2,633 serv- 
ice station operators. This sample is 
representative of all the operators in 
the United States. 


Available to marketers 


The findings of this report, like the 
findings of the four which preceded it, 
are available to all oil companies. 

For more information about this sur- 
vey, just get in touch with one of our 
representatives at the nearest sales 
office listed below. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


‘hemicals 




















RAndolph 6-8630 
CApitol 5-115] 
MAdison 5-1691 
COlumbus 5-2342 
LOcust 8-3531 


PITTSBURGH 22 — Room 751, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 — Room 626, 111 Sutter St. 
SEATTLE 3 — Room 215, 4003 Aurora Ave. 

TULSA 1 — P. O. Box 730, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


1 Gateway Center ATlantic 1-2933 
EXbrook 2-6230 
MElrose 6977 


1811 So. Baltimore Ave. LUther 5-5578 


IN CANADA: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited—Petroleum Chemicals—85 Eglinton Avenue East—Toronto 12, Ontario—HUdson 1-646] 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Petroleum Chemicals Division—Export Sales—Room 7496, Nemours Bldg.—Wilmington 98, Del. 


A-2266 


—OLympia 4-5121, Ext. 2962 


ADVERTISEMENT—Prepared far the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 


Printed in U. S. A. 














A NEW BRAND NAME 
ANEW PREMIUM GASOLINE 


More Power...on Less Gas... 


That’s the double benefit of new PREMIUM Richfield 
Gasoline... the fuel that’s giving motorists 
something new in motoring performance: top power 
without sacrificing mileage — top mileage 

without sacrificing power! 
















Thousands of colorful 24-sheet posters 
are spearheading the big sales drive for new 
PREMIUM Richfield ... on billboards along the » 
Eastern Seaboard! This is typical of the hard-hitting . eee 
advertising support that Richfield’s independent 
Distributors enjoy in their marketing territories. 
It means more sales... bigger profits! 












If you are a Richfield independent 
Distributor, this great new PREMIUM 
Richfield Gasoline means more sales... 
more profits for you. If you are an 
independent, but would like 

major brand support, investigate 
the benefits of a Richfield 
Distributorship. Do it now. 

Call or write. 












RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


579 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through Florida 
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Tc‘. a good look at the 
neat, trim, handsome lines 
of the Sales-Maker — the 
gasoline pump that sets a new 








high standard in gasoline 
merchandising equipment. See 
dateMlolael-CimelaelateMle(-laliilaciilel 
panel ever to highlight your 
gasoline brand on a gasoline pump! 
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IT’S HERE! 
SEE THE ALL-NEW 


' GILBARCO 


| SALES-MAKER! 


The pump that’s designed to sell on sight! New from top to bottom, new inside and 
out, this is the pump that’s making gasoline marketing history! The new Gilbarco Sales-Maker 
is the world’s most beautifully designed, efficiently modern and rigidly built gasoline pump. 
Designed to meet today’s and tomorrow’s highest standards, designed with the largest brand 
identification panel ever used on a pump, the Sales-Maker is destined to sell on sight! You 


can see why Sales-Makers out front of your stations will put you out front in sales! 


€ALLONS 


Bu a 


PRICE PER GALLON 


the largest, most eye-catching and sales-making | SEE the large, easiest-to-read dial the ease of maintenance with 
brand panel—brilliantly lighted for highest night visibility! face, with wide angle visibility, designed divided door panels that can be re- 
for greatest legibility! moved in 30 seconds — workbench 

accessibility on pump island! 


For complete information and details, write 
us at West Springfield, Mass., for color- 
illustrated Gilbarco Sales-Maker booklet. 


SEE the Mono-Frame a whole new concept in pump design — only 4% feet tall 
chassis, one-piece steel yet with 14 feet, 4 inches of hose reach! 

frame that eliminates top 

and side panels! 
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BUSINESS GROWS WHERE THE RED: TRIANGLE GOES 
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There's a good reason why 
dealers fly the Conoco banner. 


Contact the Conoco Manager in the 


Continental Oil Company office nearest you. 


©1956, Continental Oil Company 


22 


R. W. Abrahamson, 610 Roanoke Building 
Seventh & Marquette Sts., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Dale Chapman, 757 West Second South 
P.O. Box 2250, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


J. B. Dickey, 301 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


W. E. McCullough, 1710 Fair Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Willis Johnson, 1321 Kaw Avenue 
P.O. Box 1398, Butte, Montana 


H. U. McBirney, 125 N.W. Park Avenue 
P.O. Box 795, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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J. L. MeCulley, 117 Trumbull Avenue, S.E. 
P.O. Box 1342, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


C. M. Reed, 1300 Main Street 
P.O. Box 2197, Houston, Texas 


M.T. Swanson, 1755 Glenarm Place 
Denver, Colorado 


Warner Tyler, 1301 W. Belden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


K. R. White, 836 Stuart Building 
P.O. Box 393, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 


J. G. Willis, 2065 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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[| Planning your own advertising? 


By Selecting a number-two man? 


[ Getting the most from your men? 


Check one or more of these blanks and send to 
Continental Oil Company, Dept. AD, Box 2197, 
Houston, Texas. A qualified Conoco representative will help 
you get the most out of the free, factual booklet you request. 


Name___ 





Street_ 











Advanced 
BUTLER 
“Suburban” 

cuts costs with... 


time-saving 


Fast delivery to either side is made easy with new hose guide 
that pays out in either direction. More convenient for driver. 
Makes rewinding easier. Saves wear and tear on hose. 


Compact 1600-gallon tank fits on 84” CA chassis, gives complete 
maneuverability in heavy traffic. Greater clearance in tight places 
is provided by shortening of fender skirt. Big capacity reduces back- 
tracking. Multiple compartments let you carry the grades your cus- 
tomers need. You plan more efficient mile-saving routes. 


Driver saves time starting each delivery by setting pto, clutch, 
throttle, valves and meter auto-stop all at the rear. He doesn’t re- 
trace steps until delivery is made. Delivery time is reduced by big 
capacity pump, fast-flow piping and fast-winding electric reel. 


Make more city and suburban deliveries a Start cutting costs right now. Call your Butler representative or 
day than ever with this redesigned, easy- write the Butler office nearest you for full information on the new 
to-maneuver Butler Suburban truck tank. Butler Suburban. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth A , $.E., Mi polis 14, Mi t 
913 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


> 
5, pRopwe” Dept. 30, Room 602, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Dept. 40, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings » Farm Equipment » Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Texas * Minneapolis, Minn 
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M Donald 


Plate 983, M‘Donald Master Swing Joint 

ingie 

The Master Swing Joint represents all the accumulated 
experience and research of the firm that first placed the 
swing joint on the market . it is the finest of its kind; 

Plate 984, ‘ ‘ simple, trouble-proof, unmatched for easy operation 

Double : and durability. 
For packing, a single ring is used, as shown in the 
illustration. Standard grease gun fittings permit the 
occasional use of a grease gun to assure proper lubrica- 
tion and lifetime service. Construction of the brass 
ferrule allows convenient use of wrench. 
Should it ever be necessary to replace a packing ring, 
the operator merely removes two bolts, swings body out 
of alignment, removes the old ring and replaces it 
with a new one. 


All brass construction. Sizes: 142”, 2”, 242” and 3”. 


MfDonald Standard Swing Joints 


Bodies carefully machined on the inside eliminating un- 
usual wear on packing. Packing gland is equally well 
Plate 813, machined for long life. A bronze friction ring prevents 
Single 4 packing from resting on shoulders of bronze ferrule to 
: eliminate metallic friction on packing. Each Swing Joint 
is fitted with ample amounts of specially prepared 
McDonald packing to resist the action of gasoline or oil. 
Sizes: Plates 813 and 814 — %”, 1”, 14%”, 1%", 2”, 
242”, 3”, 4”, 6”, 8”, 10”. 12” furnished on request. 

¥%” and 1” are all bronze. 

Plate 889 — 144”, 1%” 


a.y. MSEDONALD mic. co. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Plate 889, 
Straight 


Plate 814, Send a card today for 
Double , a a catalog of McDonald's 
complete line of oil equipment 
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NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS EQUIPPED WITH 
LUBRICATING OIL FILTERS 1946 TO 1955 


815,639 502,824 262,664 36,580 
1,276,672 879,475 353,396 66,722 
1,329,941 1,080,616 367,808 416,023 
1,569,967 1,170,256 283,973 510,815 
2,170,581 1,354,158 260,926 871,776 
1,749,412 1,367,642 349,924 857,248 
1,489,801 1,067,350 306,962 703,911 
2,063,229 1,315,660 245,478 964,896 
2,117,697 750,082 198,221 1,211,672 
2,809,030 1,328,181 219,249 2,629,018 


17,391,969 10,816,244 2,848,601 8,268,661 


Figures* above prove FRAM leads the filter field as original equipment on cars and trucks! 
*Estimated Factory Lubricating Oil Filter Equipment U.S. Production of Passenger Cars and Trucks. 
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Why is FRAM in front? First: Because Fram pioneered 


modern oil filters. Second: Because of FRAM, more cars today 
come equipped with oil filters. And third: Because FRAM won 
consumer acceptance for oil filters and created consumer demand. 
Remember, more motorists and dealers prefer FRAM. 


In addition, with every cartridge change, FRAM sells an extra 
quart of oil! So why not sell the filter that sells for you—you’ll 
be giving your customers the best clean engine protection with 
the best gas and oil! Sell Fram! 


FRAM 


OIL + AIR * FUEL * WATER FRAM CORP, Providence 16,R. 1. Fram Canada Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


FILTERS 


. 
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A BATTERY LINE WITH EVERYTHING — 


THAT’S DELCO DRY CHARGE 


\/ 
e \ Can be stored indefinitely 
\ j 


~~” ” 
“RN Has new, longer warranties 


That’s right, Delco Dry Charge has everything a battery line 
should have. The batteries stay bone dry until the minute you 
sell em. Then you add electrolyte—and, man, they’re alive, fresh 
and rarin’ to go! 


Electrolyte? Delco has the answer to that one. Just zip off the 
top of the disposable container, pour in the fluid, and you’re all 
set. No booster charge necessary. 


Delco Dry Charge Batteries are backed by new, longer warranties, 
the result of years of testing and research. The kind of warranties 
that make battery sales come easier. 


Best of all—you can’t lose a sale because you haven’t the right 
size on hand. Delco has ’em all! Six and twelve volts. And you 
can store odd sizes for long periods, and know they’ll always 

be factory-fresh. GENERAL MOTORS 


That’s Delco Dry Charge. And isn’t that everything you want PARTS SALES 
in the battery line you handle? UNITED MOTORS SYSTEM 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY— 
LISTEN TO THE LOWELL THOMAS NEWSCAST ON CBS RADIO NETWORK—See local listings for time and station STARTING WITH DELCO BATTERIES 
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NORTH DAKOTA MINNESOTA 





WISCONSIN 


> yl SIMMONS 
Division Sgles Mar. ro ul oO uU 
| 524 Roand Bidg. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





his Area 


lOWA 
* 


NEBRASKA & os = 
e RUSSELL SETTLEMYER 


LEE BLUM Division Sales Mgr. 
Division Sales Mgr. 1012 Liberty Bidg. 
701-705 First Natl. Bank Bidg. Des.Moin ome 


Omoha, Nebroska 
JOHN: YHALL, JR. ss O 
Division Sales Mar. 


V.F.W. Bidg., Gath & Bdwy. 
E. K. KETCHAM 


KANSAS Kansd& City, Mo. 7 
Salina fr ke 
J} E. McKINNEY ® ARKANSAS Vice President 
Divition Sales Mgr. Refined Oil Sales 
Liberty Bonk Bidg. OKLAHOMA 
Oklohame City, Oklo. 





MISSOURI 














LEGEND 
@ Division Offices 
¥ Sales Offices 


f 


HEN independent oil jobbers tive new APCO signs going up 

get together, and Anderson- everywhere in the APCO marketing 
Prichard is mentioned, you get the area. W. J. SUTTON 
; ‘ ae General Sales Mgr. 
impression that here’s a company 


pip *f é When independent jobbers look into 
going places” market-wise. 


APCO, they like what they see: a 
Such talk is well founded. You see trade mame backed by a 33-year 
visible evidence in the many distinc- national reputation for quality prod- 
ucts; a record of cooperation—not 
competition—with independent job- 
bers . . . and many other things. 


For more information, without any 
obligation, write or phone your near- 


est APCO division sales office. THOMAS A. EUSTICE 
Assistant General 
Sales Manager 


ANDERSON-PRICHARD (U2 Ciyenatin W. G, HUME 


Manager 
Liberty Bank Building @ Oklahoma City Sales Promotion 
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New Purolator Separator Filters 
remove 99.95% of water and 
99% of solids from Avégas and jet fuel 


99 percent of all solids and 99.95% of the water 
can now be removed from both Avgas and Jet fuel 
by PurOlator’s new Separator Filters. These new 
Separator Filters are rated — 300 gpm for Avgas; 
225 gpm for JP-4, JP-5 kerosene, and 180 gpm 
for diesel fuel. The military model is Naval Engi- 
neering approved and its commercial facsimile 
performs with the same degree of efficiency. 
PurOlator Separator Filters more than meet 
Naval requirements — water removal being 100%, 
dirt removal better than 99% with differential 
readings substantially below the maximum limita- 


tion of 15 psi—the effluent is clear and water-free. 


The Commercial adaptation differs from its 
military counterpart in that its housing is made 
of steel with aluminum division plates whereas 
the Navy requires aluminum bronze throughout. 
These models can be mounted horizontally in the 
rear bucket box compartment of refuelers, on 
carts or in a stationary installation. 


For full details, write PurOlator Products, Inc., 
970 New Brunswick Avenue, Rahway, N. J., 
Dept. A4-71. 


PURQOLATOR 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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This is CONTINENTAL’S new 





dedicated to the production of 


The product of the handsome building pictured here will be more rapid improvement 
of cans and packaging methods, for the immediate benefit of Continental customers. 


This is the new multi-million-dollar research and development center of Con- 
tinental’s Metal Division, located in Chicago. It brings together under one roof 265 
creative-minded scientists and engineers. With as many more technicians and 
assistants, they function as a closely knit team—in developing better materials, 
processes and machines—and in taking a fresh, new look at package design. 


At their disposal are the most modern chemical, physical and engineering 
laboratories. Also contained in the 260,000 square feet of the center are complete 
pilot-plant facilities for checking out any individual proposal against considerations 
of cost, adaptability to present equipment, and good production practices. 


Backing up the new center are other Metal Division laboratories at New York 
and Hayward, Calif., the Central Research and Development Division facilities in 
Chicago, which handle long-range experimental work, and 18 field laboratories 


across the nation. 
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research and development center 


better cans and packaging methods 


To our friends in the 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY... 
our doors and facilities are 
always open to you 


New developments in petroleum containers will come from Continental faster than 
ever, now that our new Metal Division research and development center is working 
for you. Look for more new ideas like our Perma-Lining for steel containers. This 
durable lining is hot-sprayed and fast-baked right in the finished container . . . covers 
every square-inch of inside surface evenly, including the seams. 


CONTINENTAL © caN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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FRAM-WARNER LEWIS 


NEW VERTICAL SEPARATOR / FILTER 


FOR WATER AND SOLIDS 


REMOVAL FROM LIQUID FUELS 

OPERATES ON LIQUID FUELS 

(JP-3, JP-4, JP-5, AVIATION GASOLINE, 

KEROSENE, DIESEL FUEL, NO. 2 FUEL OIL, 

SOLVENTS, AROMATICS, ETC.) 

REVOLUTIONARY FEATURES TO SIMPLIFY MAINTENANCE 
(SWING BOLT COVER WITH MECHANICAL 

LIFTING JACK, SCREW BASE CARTRIDGES) 


GOVERNMENT TESTED AND APPROVED — 
MEETS ALL CURRENT MILITARY SPECIFICATIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY WORLD LEADER IN 
FILTRATION AND SEPARATION 


DESIGNED FOR ANY CODE OR PRESSURE REQUIREMENT 
TOP EFFICIENCY ON WATER AND SOLIDS REMOVAL 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


REFINERY, MARKETING, MARINE, 
AIR FIELD, AND GOVERNMENT APPLICATION 


ee DIVISION OF FRAM CORPORATION 


Company REPRESENTATIVES IN MAJOR CITIES 


BOX 3096 © TULSA. OKLAHOMA WRITE FOR BULLETIN WL-5-56 
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Now there’s a 
great automatic 
transmission 
for whichever 
Chevy truck 
you choose 


Famous Chevrolet Hydra-Matic, or 
all-new Powermatic, provides easy, 
safe automatic driving that’s 

tailored for your truck! 





Hydra-Matic— optional in Series 3000 and 4000 


models at extra cost—brings new ease to tough 
jobs, cuts hauling time and maintenance expense. 


Powermatic — optional in Series 5000-10000 
models at extra cost—assures the easiest, safest big- 
truck operation ever known! It’s a Chevrolet “‘first.”’ 





Pick any Chevrolet truck . . . and you'll find there’s 
a modern automatic transmission to make your 
hauling easier, safer, and more profitable! 


If your choice is a Series 3000 or 4000 model, 
there’s Hydra-Matic. This modern automatic 
transmission not only gives you the ease of no-shift 
hauling . . . it also saves you maintenance money 
because the hydraulic coupling protects drive-line 
parts from shock loads. Or, if your job calls for a 
5000 through 10000 Series Chevy, there’s exclusive 
Powermatic—the first automatic transmission 


designed especially for big trucks! Six fully auto- 
matic forward speeds and a torque converter vir- 
tually eliminate manual gear shifting on hills or in 
traffic! A revolutionary ‘“‘retarder’’ assures safer 
down-hill hauling, less brake wear and you make 
better time through traffic because all shifts are 
“power-on” shifts! 


Now automatic driving, available throughout the 
Chevrolet truck line, gives you one more reason to 
see your Chevy dealer soon! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Chevrolet truck 
manual transmissions 





are great performers, too! 


To give you extra pulling 
power in the medium- or 
heavy-duty model youselect, 
Chevrolet trucks provide 
big, rugged heavy-duty 
4-speed Synchro-Mesh 
transmissions, or brand-new 
“‘New Process’’ 5-speed 
transmissions! * 

*Optional at extra cost in 5000-6000 


through 8000 Series models, stand- 
ard in 9000-10000 Series models. 


NEW CHEVROLET 
TASK: FORCE TRUCKS 





Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 
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PROGRESSIVE ENGINEERING 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
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DELCO-REMY DEVELOPS 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
EXTERNAL ADJUSTMENT DISTRIBUTOR 





Designed especially for present and future high-compression engines, Delco-Remy’s 
trend-setting new external adjustment distributor increases timing accuracy, pro- 
vides greater electrical efficiency and durability combined with unprecedented 
ease of servicing. 


Contact point opening (and hence cam angle) is adjustable through a “window” in 
the cap while the engine is running. No special tool is required —just a simple ‘‘hex”’ 
wrench. The contact point set is a unit completely assembled and adjusted before 
being attached to the breaker plate . . . is easy to replace, in servicing, with a new 
factory-adjusted set, simply by removing two attaching screws. 





Centrifugal advance components have been relocated to a position above the circuit 
breaker mechanism, making it possible to locate the high-rate-of-break cam and 
the high speed breaker lever directly adjacent to the main bearing, for maximum 
rotational stability. The new one-piece circuit breaker plate rotates about the 
upper main bearing on a precision-fit bearing surface concentric with the shaft. 

‘ Because of this new low-friction, concentric-rotating breaker plate, vacuum 
advance performance and hence fuel economy, are improved. 


The new all-weather cap is easy to remove and replace——even in crowded underhood 
areas—by simply turning the spring loaded latches with a screwdriver. Removal 
of the cap completely exposes the entire distributor mechanism for easy access. 


This all-new design in ignition distributors is another example of Delco-Remy 
leadership ‘‘Wherever Wheels Turn or Propellers Spin.” 


DELCO-REMY * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ANDERSON, INDIANA 


GM GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THES WAY —STARTING WITH 
j Be — 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


4 


ELECHRICAL SYSTEMS 
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Jim’s 
Grass 


iS 


Greener 


... And so is Shell’s 


{a WAY BUSINESS IS booming on Jim Cecere’s 
(pronounced SEE-sur) side of the fence, 1956 will 
be the best year at his Shell station . . . until 1957, 
that is! 

Jim has come a long way since that day in 1946 
when he rolled up his sleeves and began “Operation 
Mop Up.” The Hamilton, Ohio, station he was 
taking over had seen rough going during the war 
years. Jim worked closely with the Shell men who 
planned his budget so he got the most out of every 
dollar while getting just the right stock of TBA 
and petroleum products. 


Next step: how to be sure of giving service that 
can’t be beat anywhere in town! Jim got the answer 


38 


by hiring a crew of eager beavers. He sent them to 
the Shell Training School to learn station service 
from A to Z. Now Jim was ready to do business. 


He talked up his station to all his friends—can- 
vassed the neighborhood with a door-to-door cam- 
paign. The theme? ‘‘Hello. I’m Jim Cecere. I’ve got 
the finest service in town plus a full line of quality 
Shell products. Come in and try me.” 


So many Hamiltonians took Jim’s tip that in one 
year TBA sales tripled and gallonage doubled. But 
Jim wasn’t satisfied. There were 57,951 people in 
Hamilton and plenty of them still didn’t know 
about Jim’s extra special Shell service. How do you 
let them know? 
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The Shell merchandising man gave Jim the answer 
—local advertising. Jim ran small but distinctive 
ads in co-operation with Shell and his TBA sup- 
pliers. He pushed his weekly specials, expert service 
and Shell quality products. 


The results were immediate! Every day new faces 
drove up to sample some of the special Cecere serv- 
ice. With more business, Jim put more money into hese. 
advertising. The Shell follow-up system makes 
A large part of Jim’s advertising is devoted to emg gh en aely Gee Oe 
Shellubrication direct mail. Jim has 900 regular , To 
Shellubrication customers. The exclusive Shellubri- 
cation follow-up system makes it easy for him to 
give each one individual attention with a monthly 
“Time to Lubricate” reminder. And once they 
come in, Jim uses the Shellubrication customer 
receipt to merchandise his TBA items. His Shellubri- 
cation job tickets average $12.29 each! 
The success described in these few paragraphs 
took Jim Cecere ten years to write. Jim himself has 
said success is hard work and smart planning with 
plenty of help . . . the kind of help he got from Shell. 
6 ie 
Shell Oil Company invites you to ask about 
the greater profits you can earn. Phone \ 
Shell Oil Company or the Shell-franchised Jim checks the newspaper proofs of 
jobber nearest you. his ads on the “TCP Story.” 


+ 


REST 


* 


Jim’s Shell-trained staff makes That Cecere service includes a free bat- 
tery, oil and radiator check as soon as 
you drive in. 


It pays to be a Shell Dealer 
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Here’s how 


EATON 2-SPEED AXLES 


sn OSE ST TPTERY) Re 

, Ra, 
ca 

Cut Hauling Costs 


I. Drivers have available the right gear ratio for road, 
load, and traffic conditions. 

e Trucks make more and quicker trips with full payloads, 
at lower cost per mile. 

e Engines run within their most efficient and economical 
speed range, reducing wear on both engine and 
vehicle; holding down operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Trucks stay on the job—earning; not in the repair shop 
—costing. 

Truck life is increased by extra thousands of low-cost 
miles. 

Eaton 2-Speed equipped trucks are worth more at 
trade-in time. 


AXLE DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


sl PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves « Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts » Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps Motor Truck Axles « Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Heater Defroster Units » Snap Rings 
Springtites* Spring Washers* Cold Drawn Steele Stampings« Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 


More than Two Million 
Eaton Axles in Trucks Today. 
For complete information, 
see your truck dealer. 
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Model NALR o> 


NEW “‘Angle-Lume”’ Rapid Start 


High Intensity 
<= Modei AIR 
Area Illuminator, Rapid Start 


1000 ma. 4 or 6 lamp fixture, open faced 
or Plexiglass enclosed. Mounted on 
Model HSP Hinged Pole. 





<= Mode! NAIR 
NEW Area IIluminator, Rapid Start 
800 ma. 4 or 6 lamp fixture, open 


faced or Plexiglass enclosed. Mounted 
on Model HSP Hinged Pole 





Distributors 
in ALL 
Principal Cities! 


Available in any length 
in increments of 2-feet 


Model AL 


“‘Angle-Lume” Slimline Fixture 
Available in any length in increments ot 
2-feet 


Adjustable Mounting 
Brackets on ALL 
Angle Fixtures! 


# = Mode! RSF 


Rapid Start Flat 


Whiteway’s hign pertormance fixture 
utilizing 1000 ma. lamps and ballasts 





WRITE, NOW, FOR 
FREE CATALOG! 


If you need lighting, you need White- 
way'’s new catalog showing the best 
WRITE TODAY! 




















Right above: Model CPS Cor- 
tugated Support Post. Left. 
above: Model TSP, Tapered 
Square Post. Available in various 
adjustable mounting heights. 


DEDICATED TO QUALITY AND SERVICE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1736 Dreman Ave., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN FLUORESCENT OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR PROGRESSIVE SERVICE STATIONS 
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Champions amazing 
means more cash 


Champion-equipped cars win all NASCAR Grand Nationals in winter 
series...all convertible races...7 of 8 short-track contests... 


for 97% score that again proves Champions best for all cars 


Cars using Champion Spark Plugs have 
done it again! They’ve beaten everything 
on wheels in the NASCAR winter circuit 
to prove once again that every car—regard- 
less of make—does its best with Champions. 


Ford, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Mercury and 
Dodge were the cars that won these red- 
hot races—and they all used Champions 
with the new Powerfire electrode to do it. 
Naturally, we here at Champion are mighty 
proud and happy about this record—and it 
means more sales for you, too. 


These race results make a real strong 
sales tool for you. Just remind your cus- 
tomers that those NASCAR drivers are 
racing for money—big money—and de- 


mand the best of everything for their cars. 
And believe me, they’ve learned what 
products are best. There’s nothing like the 
results of a grueling dash for the dollars 
to prove whether a man or machine has 
what it takes. 


And, as usual, the results prove that a 
Champion Spark Plug has what it takes 
to get the best possible performance out 
of any car. When you put it to your cus- 
tomers that way, they’ll buy Champions 


every time. 
Since, 


P.S. Chevys won 14 of the 30 races, and those winning Chevys had 
Champions in them 13 of 14 times. And, as you know, Pat Flaherty 


Cér 


won the 1956 Indianapolis 


500” with Champions. 


Seven out of the first ten finishers also used Champions! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG 
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record on NASCAR tracks 
— In your register 





i 
a <é S| 
Tim Flock won 3 Grand 
Nationals in his Champion- 
equipped Chrysler 300B. 
Champion swept all of first 
5 places in 12 big Grand 
Nationals. 


COMPANY °e 


TOLCEDSOC ft, 


i 
Curtiss Turner scored heavily 
in convertible races with 
Champion-equipped Ford, 
winning 3 contests. Cham- 
pion took all convertible 
firsts and seconds. 
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OHIO 


Herb Thomas took short- 
track race in Champion- 
sparked Chevy. Champion 
took 7 of 8 short-track firsts, 
won 97% of all first 5 spots 
in 30 races. 


SPARK PLUGS 


A REAL 
WINNER 





just 
aS 
Simple... 














as Simon, the PIE* man can tell you... 








Progress truck tanks are always the best buy in all ways. 
Progress custom built tanks give you exactly 
what you need . . .no frills or extras. 


Built to your specifications in any capacity. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ARTHUR: ILLINOIS 


PROGRESS INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


MODEL 97. Special, 
“3500 Gallon 

2 compartment 
Truck Tank, 2” 
pumping equipment, 
175’ of 1%” hose. 
65 CPM at nozzle, 
mounted on 1955 
Diumound T 102’ C-A. 
Cunningham Oil 
Co., Chicago. 
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Protect your product purity 





with 





—quality-controlled 








Now you can extend the results of 
your own exacting quality control 
measures right to your customer’s 
door. Quality controlled shipping in 
USS Steel Drums is the answer. 
HERE’S WHY: 

Both the inside and outside of every 
drum-body, head and bottom are 
completely descaled. Following this, 
all surfaces are purged with an 
alkali solution that removes every 
single trace of processing dirt and 
grease. The final step is to complete- 
ly cover all surfaces of the drum- 
body and both ends with a special 


phosphate solution that provides 
long-term protection from rust. 
These careful production steps add 
up to complete protection for your 
product — when your shipping is 
done in USS Steel Drums. 


Gr Gr 
USS Steel Drums are available in 
sizes from 214 to 110 gallons . 
plain or decorated. One of our many 
sizes and shapes of fittings is sure to 
meet your specifications. 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel” 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 176, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 


* Port Arthur, Texas 


Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


STEEL DRUMS 
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ROCKWELL REMOTE 
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Rockwell Remote Registrat 











on top of every load! 


REGISTRATION GIVES SUPERVISORY CONTROL, 
SPEEDS TRAFFIC, IMPROVES ACCOUNTING 





The Rockwell system of remote registration offers 
you who operate bulk plants and terminals many 
money-saving advantages. With it, sole control 
over all metered outlets rests in the hands of your 
trusted supervisor. He controls traffic and metered 
deliveries for the entire plant from a central room 
overlooking the loading area. No product can be 
drawn until he inserts a ticket in the proper 
printing register and activates a matching elec- 
trical circuit. At the completion of the fill, the 
printed ticket shows the exact gallonage loaded. 
These tickets stop stock losses by verifying de- 
liveries. They guard plant security. Multiple car- 
bons can be used for inventory control, for tax 
verification purposes—in fact, to form the basis for 
an entirely mechanized accounting procedure. 
Write for bulletin OG-324. 


How This Better System Works 


The row of office ticket printing registers at left is electrically synchronized 
to standard registers on the Rotocycle meters outside. Each office register 
is permanently inter-locked to one meter register on the rack and all 
gallonage dispensed through that meter is accurately recorded and 
printed under the direct control of the supervisor. 


U 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Dallas 
Denver Houston Los Angeles Midland, Tex. New Orleans 
New York N. Kansas City Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Seattle Shreveport Tulsa 





In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario 
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““My DUNLOP TIRE MERCHANDISING 
MAN is as near as my phone!’’ 


BROWNS SERVICE 





“W benever I need advice on tire matters, I get 
it in a hurry. I just call my Dunlop Tire 
Merchandiser. He’s familiar with my area, 
knows my local problems, and is always willing 
and able to give me assistance in working out 
sales, advertising and promotion programs that 
really work.” 

This personalized assistance is only one of 
many advantages Dunlop provides service 
stations. With the Dunlop line, you don’t have 
a lot of money tied up in slow moving stock... 
yet you never miss a sale, because you don’t 

have a needed tire on hand. 
There’s a Dunlop warehouse 
practically “in your backyard” 
...this assures you quick 
delivery on any size or type 
Dunlop tire ordered. 


DUNLOP 





DUNLOP 
TIRES 


























And what a line to sell. Passenger car tires at 
varied price levels, in every size and type. Four 
complete lines of truck tires. An outstanding 
farm service line, plus a great line of dry- 
charged batteries. 

Dunlop’s hard-hitting national advertising 
builds customer acceptance. Coupled witha 
complete local merchandising program, you 
can build this acceptance into greater tire sales 
and profit. 

Dunlop quality means satisfied customers, 
more repeat business for you. If you’re not 
selling Dunlop Tires... better find out about 
this fast-selling, highly profitable line right 


away. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
Factory and Executive Offices: Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
DUNLOP — Founders of the Pneumatic Tire Industry 


DELIVERS GREATER PROFITS 
AT THE SERVICE STATION LEVEL 
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Isn’t THIS what you want in an 
UNDERPUMP CHECK VALVE? 


4111 ¢ 1%” ball 
check valve 

















WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS, Dept. N 
Box 883, Dayton 1, Ohio 


QUALITY VALVES & FITTINGS 


FOR THE OIL AND AVIATION INDUSTRIES 
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SERVICE, above all? Full-flow without vibration or 
restriction? Positive seating? And don’t you want full 
and easy accessibility for service? We’re sure you do 
... and we're sure you'll like the new Buckeye Model 
4111 Ball Check Valve! 


NEW EASE IN MAINTENANCE 


Should service be necessary, slide hasp off the face 
plate, turn and remove. The nudge pin inside face 
plate lifts ball off “O” ring seat enough to drain line 
above valve. Service without removing valve from line 
or breaking pipe connections. 


LOW PRESSURE DROP 


New design features a chip-proof phenolic ball which 
affords a stream-line flow. This, plus oversize body, 
reduces pressure drop well below that of conventional 
disc or poppet designs. (See graph.) Cast guides, inside 
the body, guide the ball as it lifts from seat. 


Available in several combinations for connection 


| tot 


30 | 


a 

i 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY © THIRD OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


A Threat to 
Economic Progress 


THERE are two paramount reasons for concern 
over the serious shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers that now confronts the United States: 


® The first reason, with which this editorial 
deals, is that continued expansion of our 
economy and further increases in our liv- 
ing standards are threatened unless we 
train more scientists and engineers and 
use them more effectively. 
The second reason for concern is that we 
run the risk of falling behind the Soviet 
Union in the technology so essential to 
national security. The consequences of 
losing this race to the Russians are not 
comforting. (The possibility that this 
might happen over the next few years was 
discussed in an earlier editorial in this 
series. ) 

The crucial contribution of scientists and en- 
gineers to the well-being of the American people 
has been to find ways of making better use of 
limited resources, to make equipment more 
productive, to develop new and better products 
that enrich our lives, to enable us to live longer 
and be healthier. They have made this contribu- 
tion with greater success in the last 15 years 
than ever before, but it has required progres- 
sively more resources and more trained people. 

During this 15-year period our annual pro- 
duction of goods and services, in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, has almost doubled. 
Since our total population has increased only 
25 percent, this has meant a tremendous rise in 
the economic well-being of the American people 


as a whole. But in accomplishing this, the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers has been more 
than doubled. 


Tasks for Research 


If the American economy is to continue to 
grow and if our living standards are to show 
further improvement, the work of scientists and 
engineers must be stepped up even more in the 
years ahead. Unless answers to several pressing 
problems are found through intensified research 
efforts, economic progress will become increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

Productivity per hour of labor must be 
increased at a faster rate. Improved medical 
care has greatly increased the number of people 
who attain retirement age, and sharply higher 
birth rates since the war will mean larger num- 
hers of children in school and college. Mean- 
time, because of low birth rates during the 
depression, the number of people reaching 
working age is not rising nearly so fast. The 
result is that over the next 20 years our popula- 
tion will increase by about one-third, while the 
total manhours worked are not expected to in- 
crease more than 15 percent. So, simply to 
maintain the same living standards for a rising 
population — with no provision for additional 
improvements — ways must be found to enable 
each worker to produce for more dependents. 

It is primarily to the scientists and engi- 
neers that we must look for help in mak- 
ing human labor more productive. This 
will require enormous increases in our power 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“‘Maintenance costs are vitally important to profits” 


QS surprising effects on profits can come from 
\ reduced maintenance costs. For instance, a 
$10.00 savings in maintenance costs is equivalent 
to selling an additional $100.00 or more of product. 
Bennett is so soundly engineered and carefully 
built that it adds to the profit possibilities of every 
gallon of gasoline. 

Little wonder then that marketers regard their 
Bennett pumps with such deep enthusiasm — - 
just as you will once you standardize on the 

new Bennett with its traditionally year-in 

and year-out low maintenance costs. 


Joun Woop Company 


Bennett Pump Division Muskegon, Michigan 


In Canada: Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg * Vancouver 


Mf (aie 
Mescunt 
Bennett 
milly 








Shedding new light on your service picture 


with the Eco ISLANDER......... 


3v day, by night your station looks better, your air and water 
service goes faster and easier, your customers are more satis- 
fied when you service and sell with the Eco Islander’. And 
better still— you are fully equipped to meet today’s alert 
competition... 

Jou need never again watch traffic pass you by because of old 
fashioned air-water service. 








Write today for 
information about the 
Eco Islander... see 
how one may make your 
service problems fade 
away while your 

profits climb. 





AL 
Li fete) ) 


Joun Woon COMPANY. BENNETT PUMP DIVISION © Muskegon, Michigan 


District Offices: Albuquerque * Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charleston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * 
Little Rock * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh + Rochester * Salt Lake °« 
IN CANADA: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Winnipeg EXPORT 


Denver * Detroit * Kansas City 
Seattle * St. Paul * San Francisco 


: John Wood International Corporation, 29 Broadway, N. Y. Cable ‘‘WOODINTER”’ 








(Continued from page 50) 


resources. We will need to make more effective 
use of our existing fuel supplies — coal, oil and 
natural gas. And we will have to devise eco- 
nomically practical means of tapping other 
energy sources, particularly nuclear power and 
new rocket fuels. 

Also, better ways must be found to use 
scarce and low-grade raw materials. Thanks 
to great strides in metallurgy and mining 
techniques, we are now utilizing sources of 
copper and iron ore that, for all practical pur- 
poses, were not available to us only ten years 
ago. Similar strides are needed in the mining 
and processing of bauxite if low-grade domestic 
ores are to help satisfy a fast-growing market 
for aluminum. And stubborn technical obstacles 
in the area of “high temperature” metals—such 
as nickel, cobalt, columbium, tantalum and 
titanium — are impeding progress in jet and 
turbine engines. 

These are only a few of the challenging tasks 
that demand intensified research and engineer- 
ing activity in the years immediately ahead if 
the United States is to continue to raise living 
standards. We need more houses, schools and 
highways for a rising population, more medical 
research to reduce further the ravages of illness, 
more research in chemistry and other sciences 
to sustain the flow of new and improved prod- 
ucts that are so essential an ingredient of our 
economic progress. 


Ceiling on Growth 


American industry has indicated that it is 
ready to meet the challenge and undertake 
vastly expanded research programs. A recent 
survey conducted by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics revealed that total research 
and development expenditures of American 
industry were almost $5. billion last year, 29% 
higher than in 1953. By 1959 business plans to 
be spending well over $6 billion on research 
and development. And the total could well prove 
to be much higher, based on the trend of recent 
years. 

But industry’s programs for research 
and development cannot be carried out 
unless enough qualified research workers 
and engineers are available. Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the Ford Motor Company, 
recently described the supply of engineers as 
the “ceiling on our future growth.” He gave 
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force to his point by announcing: “If 900 quali- 
fied engineers were to approach us next week 
looking for jobs, we would hire every one.” The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics found in inter- 
views with some 200 large companies at the 
end of 1954 —a recession year — that at least 
half were unable to hire enough research scien- 
tists and engineers to meet their needs. A third 
of the companies reported substantial shortages 
of technical personnel. 

The shortage of technically trained people, 
furthermore, is becoming more acute. The num- 
ber of engineers and scientists now being grad- 
uated is only about enough to cover replacement 
requirements, while the needs of industry, gov- 
ernment and education are mounting every 
year. According to the best information avail- 
able — as indicated in the first editorial in this 
series — these needs are now about twice as 
great as our current engineering graduating 
classes and annual production of scientists with 
Ph. D. degrees. 

To perform the research needed to re- 
move roadblocks to our economic prog- 
ress — and at the same time hold our own 
in the technology essential to our security 
as a free nation — we must have an ade- 
quate supply of men and women with en- 
gineering and scientific training. Instead, 
we are faced with an acute shortage, now 
and for several years to come. Reasons for 
the shortage and proposals for working our way 
out of the shortage will be discussed in the re- 
maining two editorials in this series. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
to help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide develop- 
ments of particular concern to the business 
and professional community served by our 
industrial and technical publications. 

Permission is jreely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


ReuatA Ube 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 














All America is your 





In your own community, in America 
as a whole, AC Quality Products are 
Original Equipment on better than 
90% of all cars produced! 





From the Golden Gate to Key West, you can look at 
any parking lot... any crowded highway ... or 
count off the cars and trucks as they come into your 
own shop. 


Nine out of every ten of those vehicles are factory- 
equipped with AC Quality Products! 


Translate that figure into totals and you get more 
than 53,000,000 AC-equipped cars and trucks in 
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America today! And, that means the greatest market 
and the greatest potential in the world because, as 
you know, buyers tend to replace with original 
equipment parts. 


Could anyone ask for a bigger selling advantage? 
Get set for your share of that tremendous market. 
Stock AC ... sell AC. Nine out of ten of your 


customers want AC! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Watch 
BIG TOWN 
on NBC-TV 
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Builds repeat business 
nation-wide 


... because this modern motor oil gives 


HIGHEST OCTANE 
PERFORMANCE 


Highest Octane Performance and up to 
40 more miles per tankful of gasoline 
—That’s the bonus that makes so many 
customers buy Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil 


over and over again. 


They’ve found its extra high detergency 
delivers. Their engines run smoother, cleaner, 
quieter, start easier. Battery life is prolonged. 


And these customers come back again 
and again. They expect to see the 
famous blue and gold Veedol 10-30 can. 
Display it as a welcome sign for repeat business. 


T. DEWATER OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco « Tulsa « Houston «+ New York 
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NOW! Enjoy Benefits of Submersible Gas 
Pumping — Without Costly Tank Conversion 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SUBMERSIBLE PUMP MOTORS GIVE YOU ALL THE COST SAVINGS OF SUBMERSIBLE PUMPING, YET 
ARE SMALL ENOUGH TO FIT YOUR EXISTING 3'/2-IN. TANK OPENINGS 


If you are considering converting your 
multiple pedestal station to submersible 
pumping—or adding new pedestals 
then the following message will be im- 
portant to your planning. 


General Electric’s submersible gasoline 
pump motor will fit your existing 32-in. 
tank openings without the expensive 
conversion necessary with larger motors. 


This means that there is no need to 
empty your gasoline tanks, no need to 
enlarge your tank openings, if you install 
submersible units powered by General 
Electric. 


SUBMERSIBLE PUMPING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


And G.E.-powered submersible units 
give you all of the advantages of sub- 
mersible gasoline pumping—lower initial 
cost, because one submersible pump 
serves up to 8 pedestals with substantial 
savings over individual pumps; no vapor 
lock problem, regardless of temperature, 
altitude, or distance from the tank to 
pedestals; no noise or vibration, since 
these pumps are located underground, 
away from the pumping islands. 


ADDED G-E BENEFITS 


With a submersible pumping installation 
your maintenance is considerably re- 
duced because only one pump services 
many pedestals. And this revolutionary 
G-E motor is designed to give you vir- 
tually maintenance-free service. 


Here’s how: 


1. SPECIAL BEARINGS in the motor 
utilize surrounding gasoline as a lubri- 
cant, and require no further lubrication. 
2. ‘‘ENCAPSULATION”’ PROCESS pro- 
tects vital electrical parts by encasing 
them in a non-toxic epoxy resin. This 
process forces the insulating material 
into all air spaces normally in slots or be- 
tween windings—casting the stator into 
a solid, gasoline-resistant mass. 


3. MYLAR* polyester film insulation 
provides eight times greater resistance to 
electrical failure than conventional paper 
insulation. 

4. CADMIUM PLATED SHELL of the motor 
resists corrosives and gasoline or other 
fuels. 

Make sure that you get all of these added 
General Electric benefits by specifying 
‘“‘powered by G.E.” on your submersible 
pumps. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 702-35 


“DuPont registered trade-mark. 


Ut-- 
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General Electric-powered submersible unit fits 
into existing 3'-in. gasoline tank openings, 
eliminating need for expensive enlargement of 
openings necessary with larger motors. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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IT CUSHIONS CARS! 


Rotary Frame Pick-Up 
lifts cars gently ... 
with speed and safety 














Durable rubber pads at four safety pick- 
up points give you these advantages 





¢ Sure, safe gripping action .. . no chance of 
car slipping off lift 
Protection for undercar parts . . . no metal- 
Design of the Rotary Frame frame ends so that the car to-metal contact 
More working room . . . car frame sup- 
ported above lift superstructure for easier 
accessibility to all parts 
Lift practically all cars without axle sup- 
distributed over four contact Pick-Up Pads are made of oil- ports or adapters 


@*Rotary’s Pick-Up Pads distribute weight evenly 
. .. grip frame securely 


Pick-Up Lift minimizes car weight is supported normally, 
frame and body deflection. without uneven or severe 


Weight of the vehicle is evenly — stresses. Rotary Safety-Grip 


points. These points are at resistant synthetic rubber. Fast, accurate spotting of cars over lift 


ROTARY FRAME PICK-UP LIFT 





DO ALL THESE JOBS BETTER AND FASTER 
WITH A ROTARY FRAME PICK-UP LIFT 


te a lubrication hift/ ltt a mechanics’ litt / 


¢ Relaxes all spring suspen- ¢ Muffler and tail pipe re- 
sions . . . fittings take the placement 
rease easier, faster : 4 
6 ces snot ¢ Brake work and tire service 
¢ All fittings out in the open : eas 
eel , 
and easy to reach Automatic transmission and 
: universal joint service 
¢ Handles all cars . . . pick-up ) 


trucks, too ¢ All undercar repair jobs 





Frame Pick-Up Lifts Roll-On Lifts Free-Wheel Lifts Truck and Bus Lifts Mechanic’s Lifts 


; 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Rotary, ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. — Madison, Ind. 
And in Canada: Colville Industries Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 


THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF HYDRAULIC AUTO LIFTS ... AND STILL THE LEADER 
























Bright, clean stations like this 


get extra drive-in appeal with DULUX ! 


Good appearance is good business. An independent 
survey proves that it’s the bright, clean station 
that stops the motorist . . . wins the sale. More 
than 187,000 stations across the country compete 
for travelers’ attention, and forward-looking sta- 
tion owners find that a finish of Du Pont DULUX 
Enamel gives pumps and buildings the long-last- 
ing eye appeal that attracts customers. 


DULUX Enamel is chemically formulated to 
resist gas, oil and grease spillage—stands up 
against rough weather and hard knocks. And 
sparkling, eye-catching DULUX colors stay fresh 
and bright . . . gleam anew after every wipe-down. ; 

Why not let DULUX work for you? Make sure Send for free Color Conditioning Booklet 


your stations get the extra drive-in appeal, the This new booklet fully illustrates how the right color in 
extra protection of a Du Pont DULUX Finish. the right place can benefit your business. It suggests many 


ways color can be put to work in sales rooms, rest rooms, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) service rooms or throughout station interiors. Send for 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware your free copy today. Write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Room 7010, Dept. NP-67, 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 















Petroleum Industry Finishes 















Du Pont has the right finish for every petroleum-industry need 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Which oil companies 
were listed as 


“The Top Three Competitors 


by Business Week Magazine? 


Cities Service was one of those top three . . . and it’s significant that the Business Week article, 
which made this statement, followed up with a research man’s viewpoint that other companies 
“didn't move fast enough a couple of years ago.” 

This naturally raises the question — What did Cities Service do that other companies didn’t ? 


Here is a partial list: 


1. Installed the finest possible refining equip- 
ment for the making of super-octane gasolenes. 
2. Reaffirmed the research and production pol- 
icy that Cities Service products are to be second 
to none in quality. 

3. Undertook a vast modernization and station- 
building program. 

4. Accelerated its already rapid expansion with 
scores of new dealers and distributors. 


5. Created new adjuncts to its streamlined 
transportation and marketing system. 


6. Enjoyed a phenomenal increase in premium 
gasolene sales, as well as a better than average 
sales increase for the entire Cities Service line. 
7. Furthered this sales increase with the big- 
gest advertising campaign in Cities Service his- 
tory ... telling the story of the greatest of 
modern gasolenes— New 5-D Premium. 


These are by no means all the reasons for the fact— acknowledged by competitors—that Cities Service is 
moving ahead faster than ever before .. . faster than many other companies are capable of moving. But we frankly 


hope they have served to whet your appetite for more information about Cities Service and its present openings 


for dealers and distributors. Write: Cities Service Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 








HERE IS THE AREA— 

38 STATES EAST OF THE 
ROCKIES, IN WHICH 

NEW OUTLETS ARE 
CONSTANTLY JOINING THE 
CITIES SERVICE FAMILY 
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My customers depend on my company’s products... 


‘That's why I sell my 


company’s brand of antifreeze 





And that’s a plenty good reason, mister! 
plenty g 


You see, my company backs its own antifreeze with the same solid 
reputation that stands back of their gas, oil and other products I 
sell. Antifreeze is another member of our famous family of top- 
quality products. 


The chances are you’re just like me. You know your customers 
have confidence in you—your service—and your company’s products. 
That means they’ll buy what you recommend. When you recom- 
mend your company’s brand of antifreeze, you’ re recommending 
the best. 


That’s a plenty good reason why you should sell your company’s 
brand. Order it now! 


_————— 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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used by the major 
curb pump makers 
and oil companies 
because of 

superior performance! 


U.S. ROYAL 
CURB PUMP HOSE! 


Here’s why U.S. Royal is superior in per- 
formance and durability: 


e It is the only hose made with nylon AND 
rayon and wire. The nylon provides strength 
and flexibility, eliminates the weight. 


e U.S. Royal’s smooth black neoprene cover 
is resistant to gasoline, oil and abrasion. In 
the hottest weather, it will never crack or 
blister. In sub-zero temperatures, the hose 
always stays flexible. 


e The special construction prevents curva- 
ture or permanent set. 

Put U. S. Royal on a retractable pump and 
see how easily this hose retracts in sub-zero 
or tropical temperatures. Available at any of 
the 28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices or write 
us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





U.S. Royal is available 
with “Tops’’ REUSABLE 
Couplings 


These couplings in- 
crease hose life. No 
leaks, no pull-outs. 
Easily, quickly assem- 
bled with no special 
tools. Smooth flow. 








Mechanical Goods Division 
ited 
United States Rubber 
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It was the year when the “Titanic” rammed an ice- 
berg and sank...when an assassin’s bullet 
wounded “Teddy” Roosevelt in Milwaukee . . 
when the “self-starter” was first introduced for 
automobiles . . . when the United States won the 
Olympic Games and King Gustave of Sweden ac- 
claimed Jim Thorpe asthe most wonderful athlete 
in the world.” 

This was a year which Gulf has particular rea- 
son for remembering, since it marked the first 
time in the company’s history that sales of gaso- 
line exceeded those of kerosene. 

If youw’re going to pick it as 1912... you’re 
100% right. 


This was one of our industry’s early years 
and if you will think of it for just a moment you 
will get some idea of how great has been our 
progress. For example: In 1912 the country’s 
annual output of oil was 222,935,000 barrels. 
In 1955, production came to an amazing 
2,246,600,000 barrels! 


This progress is not merely a matter of statis- 
tics. It has its great significance in the contribu- 
tion it has made to the better living of all Amer- 
icans. We, at Gulf, feel with absolute certainty 
that the future will see petroleum bestow even 
greater benefits on our nation’s standard of 
living. 


Gulf Oil Corporation ° Gulf Refining Company ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What does an engineer do for GATX? 


Engineering a special-purpose tank car is a job for 
experts. Stress, mobility, center of gravity, corrosion 
resistance—these are a few of the factors to be con- 
sidered. At General American you'll find engineering 
specialists—men who pioneered with aluminum tank 
cars. These made possible bulk shipments of hard-to- 
handle liquids. You'll find men who developed the first 
flued-dome tank car, the first all-welded underframes, 
the first half-oval heater coils—and a long list of addi- 
tional improvements. 


GENERAL SERVICE CARS 














Service Offices In Principal Cities 
Service Plants Throughout The Country 


ALUMINUM CARS 


This engineering skill and experience that make such 
developments possible is part of every GATX lease— 
a lease that provides shippers with the most dependable 
service available for bulk liquid transportation. When 
you lease cars from General American, you avoid the 
need for capital investment as well as operating, servicing 
and maintenance problems. 

If you’d like additional information concerning the 
advantages of a GATX lease, call or write your nearby 
General American District Office. 


It Pays to Plan With General American 


PRESSURE CARS INSULATED CARS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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For filling... 


TIRES... 


es 


For washing... 


CARS... 


Always insist on Thermoid Hose 


Whatever the job you have for ~ 
hose, make Thermoid your choice. 
It wears better... lasts longer. ermol 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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Fuelto UW Dispensers 
witH NEW 

BOWSER REMOTE SYSTEMS 





STOPS 
VAPOR 
LOCK 


REDUCES 


High lifts, long runs, altitude and changing 


positively solved by “pushing” instead of “pulling” 
fuel to dispensers. 


New Bowser Turbine or Submerged pumps 
economically “push” gasoline in adequate volume 
under even pressure to as many as eight pedestals. 
The multi-stage pump and single motor eliminate 

Both Systems duplication of pump costs at the remote dispensers 
Are Approved . served by either system. 


. we 


BOWSER BOWSER Choose from a Full Line of 
ie ee BOWSER DISPENSERS 


Ideal for above- Ideal for either for islands served by the new, efficient 
ground installation. _ pit or above-ground Bowser Turbine or Submerged pumps. 
May also be in- _ installations. 


stalled in pits. Write for *‘Remote System Bulletins’’ 
BOWSER 


: gasoline characteristics present problems that are 
= 


Bowser oil marketing equipment is available on progressive 


1 IN) payment purchase plan. 
ee eee REGIONAL OFFICES: reas cry > LOS ANDELES « MaaU gale 
a. AND SERVICE 


BOWSER, INC., 1301 E. Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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LOOK AT THE PAYLOAD 


FIGURE it out for yourself! The White 9000 has a 90-inch dimension, 
front of bumper to back of cab. It's ready for the road at approximately 
4,000 Ibs. on the drive axle... under 10,000 Ibs. total. More 
payload where both front axle loading and axle spacing are 

important factors—in 45 and 50 ft. states! 


OIL TRANSPORT CO., Abilene, Tex., 
has a fleet of 65 Whites, hauling petro- 
leum products throughout the Southwest. 
Billi Gamblin, president, started business 
in 1948—has grown with Whites! 


LOOK AT THE POWER 


Great, new White Mustang engines cut down trip time... 
improve fuel economy. They have the power and the acceleration 
for today's bigger payloads. This White has rugged and 

husky 460A Mustang Engine—200 horsepower. 


Find Out About the White 9000 
For Your Business 


Your White Representative will give you facts 
about the extra earning power and economy FOR MORE THAN 55 YEARS 


of the Complete Line of Whites— THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


in terms of your business. 
Call him today! 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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33 CONSECUTIVE | 
HAVE BEEN WON | 


Sell the tire the champions use. . . 
Sell F4r@$40 0 C—the tire with “built-in peace of mind” 


EAR after year at Indianapolis and at stock car and sports 
car races from Coast to Coast, the winners have come 
in on Firestone tires. And for good reason. These grueling 
tests of tire stamina have provided Firestone with experience 
and performance data unmatched in the tire industry .. . 
have helped them design tires infinitely superior in safety 


The same knowledge and skill that provide winning tires 
at Indianapolis go into the design and manufacture of every 
Firestone tire on the market today. That’s why every day 
more and more people are demanding Firestone Tires—the 
only tires made with “built-in peace of mind.” Why not cash 


and speed. That’s why each year, the top drivers insist on 
Firestone tires, gladly paying the price to get the safety and 
mileage that only Firestone tires can deliver. 


RAY HARROUN 
74.59 m.p.h. 


TOMMY MILTON 


1923 soss'n.pm 


Firestone pioneers the “balloon” tire to 


absorb road shock, lengthen car life. 


LOUIS MEYER 
104.16 m.p.h. 


193 


1947 MAURI ROSE 

116.33 m.p.h. 

Firestone was the first to use nylon cord 
in passenger car tire bodies 


JULES GOUX 
75,93 m.p.h. 


191 


L. CORUM, JOE BOYER 
98.23 m.p.h. 


192 


193 WILD BILL CUMMINGS 
104.86 m.p.h. 

Firestone manufactures first passenger 

car tires containing synthetic rubber. 


MAURI ROSE 
119.813 m.p.h. 


194 


192 


192 


193 


194 


GASTON CHEVROLET 


88.62 m.p.h. 


PETE DE PAOLO 
101.13 m.p.h. 


KELLY PETILLO 
106.24 m.p.h. 


BILL HOLLAND 
121.327 m.p.h. 


in on this trend toward greater driving safety? Your nearest 
Firestone Office will give you complete details on the money- 
making Firestone Franchise. 


TOMMY MILTON 


192 89.62 m.p.h. 


Firestone introduces famous Gum- 


JIMMY MURPHY 
94.48 m.p.h. 


Dipping Process for greater safety. 


FRANK LOCKHART 
95.9 m.p.h. 


GEORGE SOUDERS 
97.54 m.p.h. 


192 192 


5 
193 


LOUIS MEYER 
109.06 m.p.h. 


193 WILBUR SHAW 

113.58 m.p.h. 
Firestone first to use rayon cord in 
passenger car tires, 


JOHNNY PARSONS 
124.002 m.p.h. 


1 5 5 LEE WALLARD 

126.244 m.p.h. 
Firestone designs first blowout-safe, 
*~aucture-sealing, tubeless tire, 


1950 


The only Tires made that are Safety-Proved on 
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INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
ON Firestone TIRES! 


1956 WINNER 
Pat Flaherty 128.490 m.p.h. 


af 
Ceci! 


(OHN ZINK . 


rULSA.OKLA 


“| WOULDN'T BUY ANYTHING BUT FIRESTONE 


“u 
TIRES FOR MY FAMILY CAR, EITHER 
— says Pat Flaherty, 1956 Indianapolis Champion 
“Like so many other race drivers, I refuse to take a chance with any other tire than 
Firestone. That, in a nutshell, is why I buy Firestone tires for the big race and for 
my family car, too. You see, we figure if Firestone tires can take it at 


Indianapolis, they can sure give us the protection we want on the highway.” 


LOUIS MEYER 
99.48 m.p.h, 


1928 


193 FLOYD ROBERTS 
117.20 m.p.h. 
Gear-Grip tread introduced. Also race 


tire construction in passenger tires, 


Fs 
1 95 TROY RUTTMAN 
128.922 m.p.h. 
The Firestone Town & Country tire with 
super-traction tread for snow, ice, mud, 


RAY KEECH 
97.58 m.p.h. 


192 


BILLY ARNOLD 
100.44 m.p.h. 


193 


eee eH ~ 
* a 


WILBUR SHAW 
115,035 m.p.h. 


193 





1 95 BILL VUKOVICH 

128.74 m.p.h. 
The Firestone “500; first high-strength 
nylon cord tubeless tire, 


» 


WILBUR SHAW 
114.277 m.p.h. 


194 


1 95 BILL VUKOVICH 

130.840 m.p.h. 
Firestone announces the bladed-design 
Silent-Ride, Safety-Grip tread. 


195 


1931 


FRED FRAME 
104.14 m.p.h. 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER 


1932 


96.62 m.p.h. 


MAURI ROSE, FLOYD omits 19 Af 


115.117 m.p.h, 114.8 m.p.h. 


*NO RACES IN 
1917 + 1918 
1942 + 1943 
1944 + 1945 
BOB SWE!IKERT 
128.209 m.p.h. 


the Speedway for your Protection on the Highway 
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iT DOESN’T SHOW HERE, BUT... 


A Lot of Science 


_ 


“A 





























—— ls 











In this business of providing the motoring 
public with the best possible motoring 
fuels we recognize that there is no sub- 
stitute for strong, creative selling, both at 
the wholesale and the gas station levels. 

To implement this selling, it is equally 
important that the manufacturing end of 
this industry produce a product that meets 
the exacting demands of today’s powerful 
automotive engines. Thousands of skilled 
scientists and researchers are at work 
throughout the petroleum industry to 
provide these super motor fuels. 


UOP has prepared an interesting booklet on ““How Men of Science 


~ Went Into This Sale! 


The research and engineering stafis here 
at Universal are part of this team of men 
of science. Through some forty years they 
have pioneered in the development of fun- 
damental petroleum refining processes, 
making them available to refiners large 
and small, everywhere. 

Their contributions have been an im- 
portant factor in your ability to offer your 
customers better products from petroleum 
at the lowest possible cost. Yes, there’s 
a lot of science wrapped up in every sale 
you make. 


4 


h- 
Na 
¥ YY) 


Help You Sell’. We'll be glad to send you a copy on request. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


® 30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


fi 


) 
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NEW submersible pump motor! 


LELAND announces a new, fully U.L. Approved 
60-cycle pump motor that prevents vapor-lock! 


New, higher octane, more volatile gasolines 
pose a serious problem of vapor-lock. Or did. 
For Leland has developed a completely new 
submersible pump motor that allows both 
motor and pump to be placed right in the 
gasoline storage tank. 

Leland’s new explosion-proof pump motor 
actually uses gasoline itself for both lubrication 
and cooling... installs in existing tanks. In 


LELAND 


development and under field test for more than 
six years, it represents as great a step forward 
as did the first gasoline curb pump motor to 
receive U. L. Approval—developed by Leland 
over 30 years ago. 

There’s good reason why Leland gasoline pump 
motors outsell all others combined... why for 
explosion-proof motors of any kind, your best 
move is to Leland. Write, wire, or phone us today. 


THE LELAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Division of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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Leldnd's new 60-cycle — 
submersible gasoline — 
pump motor, % hp, — 
230 V, 3450 rpm, only — 
32" in dia., 17” long. 


iad ee | 
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oS 


CHECK THESE BIG 
ADVANTAGES --- 
@ WALL RACK or FLOOR CABINET 


@ MINIMUM, CONTROLLED INVENTORY DJAL-O-MATIC 
= GUARANTEED SALE This great, new, time-saving Cartridge Selector 


one “ewe ‘eon - we dial form, spot- 
r ev r— 
@ CARTRIDGE ARRANGEMENT GUIDE QUICK! FREE to WIX-O-MATIC Dealers 
© DIAL-O-MATIC CARTRIDGE SELECTOR WIX-O-MATIC is not a Cartridge WIX-O-MATIC keeps your stock 
@ RECOMMENDED CARTRIDGE Assortment—not simply a Display. It | always in order, clean and salable— 
is a complete Program that sets up a takes the work out of checking stock 
INSTALLATION CHARGE GUIDE - : . 7 ; . 
money-making Filter Service Center and ordering fill-ins. It puts the right 
@ DEALER FRANCHISE CERTIFICATE for you with all the facilities and Cartridge for every car at your finger- 
s know-how you need to make BIG tips—makes your service fast and 
SERVICE & SELLING AIDS PROFITS Quick! Profitable! 


YOU CAN ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
FREE ° ASK FOR THE WHOLE STORY NOW! 


Ire Vb 5 © IN SEH 


OIL FILTERS # CARTRIDGES 


WIX CORPORATION e GASTONIA e N. C, 
In Canada: Wix Accessories Corp. Ltd., Toronto 
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Only new Westinghouse 





SELL THE ONLY NEW HEADLAMPS THAT ARE ALL-THE-WAY NEW... 
New Westinghouse SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps! 
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SAFE-T-BEAM /eadlamps 
| Mhese new selling 


features! 





EXCLUSIVE 2-BEAM GLARE SHIELD for full 
glare protection on both High and Low Beams! 


* You sell a safety exclusive when you 

sell new Westinghouse SAFE-T- 

BEAM Headlamps! For only SAFE 

T-BEAM Headlamps stop “‘bounce- 

back glare” on High Beam as well 

as on Low Beam. And make no mistake about it . . . this 
is an essential difference. A difference motorists recognize 
instantly. A difference that makes it easy to sell two head- 
lamps every time—instead of the usual single replacement! 


Better See-ability on clear nights too! 

e Up to 25% more light on both beams! 
e Beams up to 80! longer! 

¢ More light on the right! 


NEW AIMER BUTTONS 
for quick, precise mechanical aiming! 


Assure accuracy... Perfect aiming every time—buttons 
seat the aimer accurately in relation to the direction of 
the light beam. Westinghouse SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps 
can also be aimed by other aiming machines or screen 
methods. 


Save time. . . It takes only a few minutes to install and aim 
Westinghouse SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps—can be done 
in broad daylight! 


Save money... A screwdriver and any of the low-cost 
mechanical aimers on the market today are all that’s 
needed! 


Save space . . . The job requires only a few feet in front of 
the car—won’t interfere with other shop work. Can be done 
indoors or out. 


All other new headlamps: Stray upper light from 
High Beam strikes fog, rain, snow . . . bounces 
dangerous, blinding glare back into driver’s eyes. 
Thus all other new headlamps limit the driver to 
Low Beam just when extra visibility from High Beam 
is needed most. 


New Westinghouse SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps: 
Exclusive 2-Beam Glare Shield screens stray upper 
light from High Beam as well as from Low Beam... 
to eliminate bounce-back glare! Only new Westing- 
house SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps let the driver 
select the beam that best suits road conditions. 





All three types of new Westinghouse 
SAFE-T-BEAM Headlamps—the 5040S 
(6-volt), 5400S (12-volt) and the 5440S 
(heavy-duty truck)—have the 2-Beam 
Glare Shield and the Aimer Buttons. 











WATCH WESTINGHOUSE 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR vous! 
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What H. R. Ritter Trucking Co. says about the 
newest member of the HEIL aluminum tank line = 


““Increases Payload 10%. 














THe HEIL co. 


Department 3776, 3037 W. Montana St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis., Hillside, N. J., Lancaster, Pa. 


Reinforced Plastic Tanks for Liquid Transport Fuel Oil Truck Tanks 


Trailerized Petroleum and Chemical Transports Stainless Steel Tanks for Milk and Liquid Foods 
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Speeds Product Change-Over... 





Reduces Maintenance Costs” 


H. R. Ritter Trucking Co., Paramus, N.J., hauls a variety of petroleum products. 
Being cost-conscious, they are keen judges of hauling equipment. After the com- 
pany added this 7100-gallon Heil aluminum clean-bore, trailerized tank to their 
fleet, president Herbert Ritter had this to say about it: 


ff While at present the new tank is being 
used essentially for petrochemicals, our 
figures indicate that the increase in 
payload--depending on the gallon-weight 
of the product--is between 84 and 10% 
over other equipment we own.%? 


Heil has adapted the clean-bore, external ring design to its aluminum tank line. 
In this Heil aluminum tank, external rings provide great beam strength . . . 
eliminate the need for internal baffles, gussets and other members to provide the 
clean-bore design. 


f®We are also pleased with the reduced 
time in which we can wash out or clean 
the tank when changing from one product 
to another,9? says Herbert Ritter. 
eeThe clean-bore design eliminates the 
possibility of contamination. 9%? 


There are no rust troubles... adaptability to more chemicals... less upkeep 
with Heil aluminum tanks, too. 


f®A minimum of skirting and other 
Simplifications reduces our maintenance 
costs and provides greater ease in 
servicing working parts.%% That's how 
Herbert Ritter sums it up. 


THE HEIL CO. 
“ = Department 3776—3037 W. Montana St. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Send me full details on HEIL aluminum tanks. 


Why don’t you send for full information 
on Heil’s clean-bore and complete line of 
aluminum tanks—round or elliptical. Find 
out how your hauling—like the H. R. 
Ritter Trucking Company’s—can benefit. 


Mail the coupon. 
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Here are just a few of the reasons for the 


tremendous acceptance accorded.... 


Newly designed 
pole adapter 
allows infinite 

adjustment 
between pole 
centers 


Extruded 
aluminum channel 
with heliare 
welded 

cross braces 


Acrylic resin 
plastic enclosures 
with new 
sine-wave form 
for optimum 
diffusion 


I 
| 
| 
| 





@ the fixture that utilizes 
light instead of merely 
transmitting it! 


the fixture that gives you 
more of everything .. . 
more usable light 
more beauty 
more strength and rigidity 


the first Guardian fixture 
specifically designed to use 
the extra output of the 
new RS lamps 


ay 


Get the whole story on this latest 
“first” by Guardian (Series 2000RS, 
individual or continuous) ... write 
for bulletin A26, today! 


fit comeany 


500 NORTH BLVD., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


GUARDIAN | { 
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As alert jet pilots of this country’s air defense stand always ready to 
guard our nation’s security—Jones & Laughlin Steel Containers pro- 
tect your products by providing dependable packaging that assures 
- safety in transportation and storage. Precise fabrication provides 
accuracy in all fittings and closures. 
J&L drums and pails are chemically cleaned and dried by the JaLizing i. 
process. This assures a clean and dry, rust-inhibiting surface and increases —— 
the adherence and durability of decoration and interior lining. 
Special protective interior linings are available to provide the best possible 
packaging for your products. A 
Jal-Coat, J&L’s lithographing process, applies your trademark and sales , ~~ m 
message to the finished container . . . no side seam touch-up is ever required. 
Plants located at Atlanta, Ga.; Bayonne, N.J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Lancaster, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Port Arthur, Texas; and Toledo, Ohio. 


*TROLEUM proou™ 


os 
Jal-Coat, J&L's exclusive color 


lithographing process, adds 


od LA) eae RK =A e, sales appeal to your products, 


Jones & Laughlin CONTAINER DIVISION 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 405 LEXINGTON AVE... NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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WE MAKE IT EASY FOR YO 





adi Dayton _ 
Thorobred ™ 
TIRES 


@ 


There’s more to Selling Tires than 

meets the eye... 

THAT’S WHY we know it’s important to give you assist- 
ance on behind-the-scenes organization as well as supply 
you with sales aids and on-the-spot help in actual selling. 
Dependable management counsel, based on 50 years of ex- 
perience and leadership in the tire industry, is just one of 
the many extra advantages Dayton supplies in its complete 
tire marketing program which includes: 


SENSIBLE, COMPETITIVE PRICING 

COMPLETE, HIGH-QUALITY LiNE 

WRITTEN SERVICE GUARANTEES 
AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
ATTENTION-GETTING SALES AIDS 
ON-THE-SPOT SALES TRAINING 

HELPFUL TBA FIELD MERCHANDISERS 


The All-New Dayton Thoro- 
bred Premium Available in 
Tubeless and Tube-Type, 
Nylon and Rayon. 


BETTER BUILT FOR : Thoro- 


Write, wire or call col- 
lect today, for more in- 
formation on the Dayton 
Franchise—the franchise 
that brings with it the 
practical backing you 
need to make tire sales 
profitable. 


Dayton is one of the 
leading suppliers of TBA 
Products to the Petrol- 


eum Industry now serv- 
ing over 100,000 stations. 


77 © D. Rk. 1956 
Awober 


Dayton Rubber Co., Tire Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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THIS INSTALLATION of a Gilbarco Centrifugal Pump at Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
Dallas Bulk Plant is only one of many sold by the Dallas Pump Service Co. 





Me, . 
ie gi eo ee Nee ye 
CARE re thes op ME Pm phe , cia Pgs Se iigak: Tags 


1d Gilbarco R 


R. M. CROWDER, Owner, Dallas Pump Service Company, Dallas 26, 
Texas — who tells below why he prefers Gilbarco Roto-Primes. 


“Here in Dallas we supply almost every kind 
of petroleum pumping operation,” writes Mr. 
Crowder. “That includes airports, tank trucks, 
bulk plants, military installations, refineries and 
major and independent oil companies. But 
wherever we install Gilbarco Roto-Prime Pumps 
they actually surpass the customer’s job speci- 
fications. 

“From our sales volume alone we know Roto- Gilbert & Barker 
Primes are the right answer for petroleum Tonsh Saskanieen ieee 
handling operations. Since 1951 we have sold Toronto, Canada 
and installed more than 200 Roto-Primes. And 
every customer was ‘sold’ before and after the 
installation. 

“‘We’ve come to this conclusion: Gilbarco Roto- 
Prime Pumps are the most efficient pumps on 
the market — in design and construction — for 
handling petroleum products.” 

Petroleum Equipment Dealers: Title. 

There’s good reason for selling famous 
Gilbarco Roto-Prime Centrifugals. These pumps Conpany 
are really in demand. Roto-Primes are the only 
pumps specifically designed for petroleum and 
every Roto-Prime is lab-tested for the type of 
operation it will perform in the field. 


For all the advantages of selling Gilbarco Roto- 
Prime Pumps — a premium product at a com- 
petitive price — fill out the coupon below. 


— 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company, West Springfield, Mass. : 
I would like to have complete information on 
a Dealership for Gilbarco Roto-Prime Pumps 
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SP eS 


For over 2¢ years 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING CO. 
has specified 7i-Sure Closures 


* 





The Sign of a Perfect Seal 





—the time-tested 
way fo prevent 
LEAKAGE 
SEEPAGE 


é “ 16 
TAMPERING Be ag crmteree ss nil 


CONTAMINATION ‘Glee Yeas stl 


Fiske Brothers Refining Co. of Newark, N. J. has standardized 
on Tri-Sure* Closures since their inception in 1932, and prior 
to that used ‘‘American’’ Flanges and ‘““Tamper-proof”’ Seals, 
the forerunners of Tri-Sure Closures. 


Year after year, Tri-Sure Closures guard Fiske’s Oils, Lubricants, { 

and Greases, which are shipped all over the world, and 

Lubriplate, the specialized lubricants that are widely used 

throughout the United States. Year after year these fine Fiske 

products are kept secure from leakage, seepage and 

contamination by the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal— i <= 

the dependable way to safeguard every gallon, ; 

in ae drum, in every shipment. CLOSURES 
The best solution to your closure problem—the surest way to 

prevent losses from drums—is to use the closures that have julie shila a 
been time-tested for a quarter of a century. When you order 

drums, always specify ‘“Tri-Sure Closures.”’ 


*The “Tri-Sure”’ Closure is a mark of reliability backed by over 35 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - NILES, OHIO - LINDEN, N. J. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
In Brazil: Tri-Sure S/A Indéstria e Comercio, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
" ae: . American Flange & Manufacturing Co. Inc., 31 Macquarie Place Sydney, Australia 
—_ er a ee oa — B. Van Leer N. V., Stadhouderskade 6, Amsterdam, Holland F F 
f-oure marca Kegisiraca §=fab-cea Van Leer Industries, Ltd., Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall S.W. 1, London, England, 
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Multi-Grade Plans—Look for several large marketers 
to make decisions on a third grade within the next few 
months. One company was holding final, high-level dis- 
cussions early this month. There’s a possibility that at 
least one large supplier will offer a third grade only in 
marketing areas where it’s being sold by competitors. At 
this stage, the company doesn’t see the need to offer a 
super grade in all of its area. One major company Official 
comments; “The feeling of panic has subsided.” (NPN— 
June, p92) Companies now marketing three grades are: 
Esso Standard Oil Co., Humble Oil & Refining Co., and 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky). Sun Oil Co. is experimenting 
in Florida with five grades. 


Compression Ratios Up Again—Compression ratios 
will jump again this year. Preliminary reports indicate 
ratios of most models will increase by 0.25 to 0.5. In 
the higher ranges, this means new engines will again be 
pushing the upper limits of many current premiums. 


Bigger API Outlook—The large turnout of oil market- 
ers for the API Marketing Division mid-year meeting at 
Atlanta stimulates predictions that within five years mid- 
year programs will attract 1,200 marketers. Atlanta total 
of 638 fell below expectations, but still topped 1955 by 
20%. API officials hope to attract more non-major-com- 
pany businessmen—jobbers, commission agents and dealers. 


Unitized Body Controversy—Opponents of the uni- 
tized body (combination of the automobile body and 
frame) see bright spots ahead. In the next few months they 
expect tests to support their contention that the separate 
frame is safer than the composite. Moreover, the trend is 
in the direction of frames even beyond 1961, they say. 
Against this, though, is the strong conviction of unitized- 
body proponents. So a warm controversy over this issue 
is predicted by automotive engineers. 


Plug Solution Needed—Oil companies may be looking 
for new and improved motor fuel additives to ease a 
growing automotive problem—spark plug fouling. As com- 
pression ratios and horsepower increase, the incidence of 
plug fouling seems to be on the rise. One reason is that 
plug points must be designed to cover a wide range of 
conditions, from idle to top speed. As horsepower goes 
up, the engine operates at idle speed or only about 10% 
of capacity most of the time—and that’s when most foul- 
ing seems to take place. If the plug is designed to handle 
this slow-speed operation then it’s likely to fail at high 
speeds, and vice-versa. Needed: an alloy and design that 
will cover the whole range satisfactorily. Meanwhile, ad- 
ditives seem the likeliest answer. 
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Station Headaches—Service station personnel will have 
to cope with some new TBA and service items when 1957 
model cars begin appearing on the road. Wiper blades that 
“go around the corner” on wrap-around windshields are 
just one example. Pressures in cooling systems will be 
upped by as much as 100% in some cases. If station 
bays are on the short side, there may be trouble servicing 
new models—some are being lengthened as much as 
seven inches. New 14-inch tires will make an appearance. 
Use of torsion-bar suspension will be adopted by a few 
more Cars. 


Diminishing Grease Points—When the 1957 models 
are introduced, a couple of lines will knock out a number 
of lube fittings through new suspension systems. The 
systems use factory-sealed rubber joints and Teflon (tetra- 
fluoroethylene fiber) parts. 


Alcohol Subsidy Hits Barrier—Congress won't go 
along with proposals to subsidize the use of alcohol in pro- 
duction of motor fuel. Although a group of Republican 
farm state legislators has proposed that the government 
encourage production of alcohol from surplus farm prod- 
ucts by requiring refiners to blend alcohol with gasoline, 
Democratic leaders are in no mood to concur. They see 
the measure as a gimmick to win votes for GOP senators. 


Automatic Nozzle—Look for a new push to improve 
automatic gasoline nozzles. Operations and engineering 
committee of API marketing division, has recommended 
that the petroleum industry urge “all present or known 
potential nozzle manufacturers” to develop “a suitable 
automatic nozzle with hold-open device that will bear the 
approval of a nationally recognized testing laboratory.” 
The report observes, “There is believed to be a substantial 
market for such a nozzle.” Recommendation must receive 
appropriate API authorization before it becomes effective. 


Lighting Up the Future—Marketers will get a peek at 
new lighting and future-station designs at the autumn meet- 
ing of the API marketing division operations and engineer- 
ing committee, October 21-24 at Cleveland. The demon- 
stration will be staged by General Electric Co. at Nela Park. 
Other features scheduled: a panel discussion on small ware- 
houses, general warehousing, and portable warehousing; a 
paper on “efficient loading and unloading of tank trucks.” 
A visit to Sohio’s new terminal will wind up the program. 
The May, 1957, meeting of the group will be built around 
a theme tentatively designated as “looking ahead at service 
station and bulk plant dispensing and labor-saving equip- 
ment.” 


For More Ahead of the News ® 
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=F ahead of the news 


100 Octane in England—A third grade of gasoline 
at the 100-octane level will soon be marketed in England. 
British Petroleum will call its third grade “BP Super 
Plus,” while Shell-Mex will sell “SuperShell.” Esso Petro- 
leum, (British affiliate of Esso Standard Oil Co., which 
started third-grade marketing in this country) already has 
a third grade—but it’s between regular and premium, 
not a super-octane blend. In England, regulars average 
about 76-80 octane, premiums about 94-96. 


Texas: Consignment Limit?—Texans expect another 
move to place restrictive legislation on operation of con- 
signment service stations when the legislature meets again 
next January. In 1955, an unsuccessful effort was made to 
amend a state law putting an almost prohibitive tax on one- 
company operation of more than 49 retail establishments, 
to include oil and lumber companies. They’ve been exempt 
from the law since 1935. (For more on consignment sta- 
tions, see p93) 
e 


Sales Through Symbols—An explanation of how brand 
symbols influence gasoline buyers may result from a moti- 
vation research study being conducted by the Chicago 
Tribune. The latest phase of the newspaper’s examination 
of why people buy things has been a study of gasoline 
buying. One objective is to learn how trade symbols like 
Indiana Standard’s torch and Richfield’s eagle affect mo- 
torists. 


North-of-the-Border Expansion—Two Canadian com- 
panies will expand oil marketing facilities in near future. 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., will build 200 new stations 
in 1956. Regent Refining (Canada), Ltd., is launching a 
five-year building program aimed at 100 new stations a 
year. Regent will soon open a division office in Montreal, 
and soon afterward move into new headquarters in To- 
ronto. 


Easier Hose Rewind—An East Coast heating oil dis- 
tributor is working on an idea to speed up home deliveries 
and make drivers’ work easier. His plan is to regulate the 
wind-up speed of the hose reel on the truck from a remote 
control on the hose nozzle. Drivers would be able to 
“walk” hose back to their trucks, instead of dragging 
it all the way to reach the rewind control. 


New Imports Study—Task force appointed by Defense 
Mobilizer Flemming will re-assess the oil imports problem 
and recommend whether imports should get a larger share 
of the U. S. market. The group is due to report back by 
September 1. 


East Coast Pipe Line Blocked—Defense Mobilizer 
Flemming’s veto of federal backing for proposed crude and 
product lines from Gulf Coast to Northeast will stick. Gov- 
ernment oil advisers say existing lines, supplemented by 
conversion of some gas lines, can fill the need without new 
construction. 
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Another Blend Experiment—Look for a Rocky Moun- 
tain marketer to try out the five-grade blending pump in- 
troduced by Sun Oil Co. Plans call for its appearance later 
this year. The company believes many motorists like to 
get extras for their cars, and multiple-choice gasoline is 
seen as an extra—a novel approach that may have con- 
siderable appeal for motorists. 


LPG Tractor Trend—Gasoline tractors will lose ground to 
liquefied petroleum gas, says Ford Motor Co. Noting that 
LP-gas tractors accounted for 3.6% of total wheel-type 
tractor production last year, Ford claims the upward trend 
is so sharp they'll reach 12% in 1965. The company ex- 
pects that with gasoline-to-LPG conversions, a total of 21% 
of wheel-type tractors will be LPG units ten years from 
now. Ford has made an extensive survey of the future 
availability of LP gas and its long-range competitive price 
position. 
* 


GSA Sifts Cut-Down—General Services Administration 
will soon evaluate the success of an economy experiment. 
Original goal: reduce the purchase of petroleum products 
for non-military government agencies. GSA plan calls for 
centralized buying and maintenance of automotive equip- 
ment, to get by with fewer vehicles. 


TBA for Deep Rock—Company officials report Deep 
Rock Oil Co. will launch its first TBA Program “within 
the next year.” The company markets its products in 16 
states. It’s the marketing arm for Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Hitting the Farm Fuel Market—A brisk race between 
fuel oil and LPG for the farm heating market can develop. 
So far, though, the bottled-gas people have been moving 
faster than the fuel oil jobbers, says a major equipment 
maker. A check in one Midwest area shows that 80% 
of farmers are interested in switching from wood or coal 
to automatic heat, he says, emphasizing the potential. 
Fuel oil jobbers could get that business with a little bird- 
dogging and salesmanship, says the equipment man. 


OHI Weighs Convention Shift—Oil-Heat Institute of 
America may switch conventions from an annual to a 
biennial basis. This would tie in each convention with a 
biennial oil heat equipment show under OHI sponsorship. 
New York City has been named as convention spot for 
1958, but nothing has been said about 1957 so far. 


Return of the Bootlegger?—One of the oldtime West 
Coast independent “bootleggers” turned up recently, say- 
ing the time is ripe to get back into the gasoline business. 
He claims the majors are putting the squeeze on independ- 
ent refiners (and some independents back him up). It’s a 
repetition of the cycle of 20 years ago, he says. “In about 
another six months they’re going to have more gasoline 
around here than anyone ever dreamed of,” he says. “God, 
how I wish I had an angle.” 
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MONTHLY PETROLEUM STATISTICS 


Primary stocks (Last Day) 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (thous. bbl.) 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl.) 
Kerosine (thous. bbl.) 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl.) ... 
Crude oil—B. of M. (thous. bbl.) . 


Refinery Activity 
Crude runs to stills (thous. bbl. daily) 
Foreign crude included (thous. bbl. daily) 
% of refinery capacity operated 


Refinery Output 
Gasoline (thous. bb]. daily) 
Kerosine (thous. bbl. daily) 
Distillate fuel oil (thous. bbl. daily) 
Residual fuel oil (thous. bbl. daily) 


Crude Supply 
U. S. Crude oil production (thous. bbl. daily) 
Crude oil imports (thous. bbl. daily) 


* Through June 8. 
Source of Data: API Weekly 


MONTHLY MARKET TRENDS 


Exports of crude and refined products (thous. bbl.) . 
Average station gasoline price, ex tax (¢ per gal.) 
Gasoline consumption (million gal.) 

Service station permits (number) 

Passenger cars—domestic shipments (thous.) 
Trucks and buses—domestic shipments (thous.) 
Automotive replacement tire shipments (thous.) . 
Replacement battery shipments (thous.) 

Oil burner shipments (thous.) 
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June 1956* June 1955 


May 1956 
157,439 
100,652 
29,830 
44,398 
270,850 


184,676 
76,631 
21,710 
34,991 

276,391 


184,409 


7,484 
777 
90.0 


3,643 

269 
1,628 
1,080 


6,613 
764 


Reports, except 1955, Bureau of Mines. 


Previous Month 
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21.48 
4,074 

682 


555 


Latest Month 


9,862(Mar.) 
21.76(June) 
3,945(Feb.) 
659(Dec.) 
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83(Apr.) 
5,034(Mar.) 
1,314(Mar.) 
48(Mar.) 
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SUPPLY AND 


DEMAND 


Six-Month Outlook: Demand Up 3.2% 


ETROLEUM PRODUCT requirements 

for the last six months of the cur- 
rent year shape up this way, as com- 
pared with the last half of 1955: 

Gasoline: Demand 3,980,000 b/d 
avg., an increase of 4.3% from actual 
demand for the same period in 1955. 

Distillate Fuel Oil: Demand 1,670,- 
000 b/d avg., an increase of 3.9% 
from the last six months of 1955. 

Kerosine; Demand 323,000 b/d 
avg., 3% less. 

Residual Fuel Oil: Requirements 
1,553,000 b/d, a decline of 0.6% 
from last six months of 1955. 

Other Products: (Jet fuels, lubricat- 
ing oils and greases, liquefied petro- 
leum gas, asphalt and others) 1,626,- 
000 b/d, up 5.2% from daily average 
demand a year ago. 

Total Demand: 9,152,000 b/d avg., 
an increase of 3.2% from the last half 
of 1955. 

These new estimates (shown by 
quarters in the accompanying table) 
are about in line with forecasts for 
this period made early in 1956. They 
are a little higher on some products, 
lower on others. The data is based on 


a recent NPN survey of oil company 
economists and other authorities. 
The current checkup was made (1) 
because of an unanticipated large de- 
mand during the second quarter, (2) 
because of the appearance of a few 
soft spots in the national economy, 
mainly in home-building and auto and 
farm machinery sales. The high rate 
of total shipments from refineries in 
April, May and June was found to be 
due almost entirely to the greatly in- 
creased use of distillate fuel oil for 
heating purposes in the cool late 
spring. This larger-than-forecast in- 
crease in this quarter does not signify 
a stepping-up in general product re- 
quirements for the rest of the year. 
On the other hand, most oil com- 
pany economists do not believe that 
the declines in activity in some indus- 
trial lines, the current large inventories, 
or other outside factors will affect 
petroleum consumption the rest of the 
year more than had been anticipated 
earlier. It seems likely that longer 
vacations and layoffs will mean more 
driving and gasoline consumption by 
individuals, thus offsetting declines in 


Forecast of Adequate Levels for Refiners’ Stocks 
(1,000 bbl) 


Mar. 31, 1956*** June 30 


199,700 
17,200 
60,850 
33,000 
97,800 


Dist. Fuel Oil 
Residual Fuel 


Sept. 30 


160,700 
36,100 
146,500 
44,000 
99,000 


Dec. 31 


168,000 
27,700 
116,800 
40,300 
97,700 


170,700 
28,500 
100,000 
39,300 
103,000 


industrial requirements to some degree. 

The McGraw-Hill department of 
economics reports impressive plans for 
capital expenditures for new plants 
and equipment by U. S._ business 
through 1959. It believes this shows 
that businessmen are counting on good 
business this year and in 1957 and for 
several years beyond, and that this 
confidence is a major source of 
strength for the near-term outlook. 

Short-Term Outlook—Total product 
demand the first half of 1956 is now 
estimated at 1,675,765,000 bbls. This 
is 6.5% larger than actual over-all 
demand of 1,573,933,000 bbls. the 
first six months of 1955. The 1956 
period includes an extra day for leap 
year. On a daily-average basis, total 
first six months demand was 9,208,000 
bbl., 5.9% higher than actual for the 
first half of last year. 

Long-Term Outlook—Looking still 
farther ahead, distillate fuel oil needs 
for the coming heating season, Oct. 1, 
1956-March 31, 1957, based on nor- 
mal temperatures prevailing, are esti- 
mated at 2,355,000 bbls. daily average 
by the Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America. This would be 4.3% 
higher than the actual requirements of 
2,258,000 bbls. in the past heating sea- 
son. Some authorities expect the in- 
crease will be 5% over last year. 

Total gasoline demand for the same 
6-months period is estimated at 3,755,- 
000 bbls. daily average, 4.4% greater 
than actual requirements Oct. 1, 1955- 
March 31, 1956. 


Revised Forecast of 1956 Petroleum Demand 


First Quarter 


% Chge 
from ’55 


bbl 
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2,450 
1,895 
1,450 
9,770 


Gasoline . 
Kerosine 
Dist. Fuel Oil 
Residual Fuel 
Other 

Total Demand 


+ 5.4 
— 04 
+ 7.4 
+ 1.4 
412.8 
+ 5.8 


(1000 b/d average) 


Second Quarter* 
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Third Quarter** 


bbl 
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1,295 
1,490 
1,580 
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Residual Fuel 1,840 

Other so. 2360 
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Total Exports 
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Fourth Quarter** 
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Note: 1956 has one extra day because of leap year 
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Use this faster way 


to make safe deliveries 
ground tanks 


EVER-TITE 


"99" Coupler 
with Sight Gauge 


ou can get faster, safer tight-fill deliveries to 

underground storage tanks by using the Ever- 
Tite No. 99 Coupler with full 3” I.D.—acoupler 
that is so adaptable that it meets every tight-fill 
delivery requirement, and can be used with a 
manhole as small as 6144” in diameter. 
An outstanding safety feature is the specially 
designed sight gauge which shows from every 
angle that delivery has been completed —a valu- 
— able safeguard against loss of product. Coupler 
97 Locking Cap is made with male or female threads or adapter 
Can be padiocked for standard Ever-Tite Coupler as shown. 


Easy To Use 

This 3” Ever-Tite “99” Coupler is used with 
any of the Ever-Tite “97” Adapters pictured 
below, which also are full 3” I.D. in 3” and 
— larger sizes. Until No. 97 Adapters have been 
97 Adapter installed on fill pipes, loose fill down spouts 
N with brass tubes, pictured below, are available 

0. 97 for use with the same 3” No. 99 Coupler. 


97 Twisting Cap 


wut Uh 








MLL LLL LLL LLL A A 
MM, 


To operate, just push the coupler onto the 
adapter and press down the push rod which 
locks the coupler tightly to the fill. After deliv- 
ery, just raise the push rod, remove the coupler, 
and replace the water-tight cap. The push rod 
can also be used as a carrying handle. The same 
operation applies to down-spout units. 


Reduces Operating Costs 
The Ever-Tite No. 99 Coupler is made of high 
tensile aluminum, with bronze push rod and 
cams. Extremely light, yet rugged and sturdy— 
your assurance of long, trouble-free service. 
Ask your distributor now, or write for full 
information. 


Ever-Tite *The Ever-Tite Trademark is a hallmark of dependability in fittings 
Fill Cap for the petroleum industry—proved by 17 years of pre-eminence. 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





3” 3” 3” 
3” LP.T. 2%" L.P.T. 2” LP.T. 
4" LP.T 


97 Adapters for Ever-Tite 99" Coupler 
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Reserve Power when you need it 


S AW SINCLAIR 
a, + POWER-X 


GASOLINE 





NO WONDER 
SINCLAIR DEALERS 
ARE SMILING! 


Right at thé*profitable peak of the biggest motoring and 
vacation season ever, 4000 billboards like this are telling 
millions of motorists that new Sinclair Power-X Gasoline 
gives “Reserve Power when you need it.” 


But thousands of selling billboards are only one phase of the 
biggest, most dramatic advertising campaign in all Sinclair 
history. In addition, the Sinclair Power-X story is being 
dramatized and spread in hundreds of leading daily news- 
papers, on television and radio stations which blanket the 
market. Eye-catching point-of-sale displays tell motorists 
where to get the best petroleum products made! As a result, 
Sinclair Dealers are enjoying more business, new business, 
new profits. 


No wonder Sinclair Dealers are smiling! No wonder more 
and more other service'station dealers who want extra business 
are switching to Sinclair. It’s time you did, too. 


See your Sinclair Representative or write Sinclair Refining 
Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Ask, too, 
about the Sinclair’ TBA Franchise, featuring Goodyear, 
the greatest name in rubber. 


“Leads the industry in dealer assistance” 
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NOJC and Its Problems 


Perhaps the most cogent analysis of prob- 
lems confronting the National Oil Jobbers 
Council was put on record by Otis H. Ellis, 
NOJC general counsel. 


“The effectiveness of this Council has suffered 
a slight setback despite the vigorous effort of 
current and past officers,” stated Mr. Ellis at the 
Atlanta NOC meeting. “During the past six 
years that I have served as your general counsel, 
I have spent considerable time in attempting to 
help with your growth.” 

Mr. Ellis proceeded to bring three key NOJC 
problems into focus: 


@ COMMUNICATIONS. “I am of the opin- 
ion,” said Mr. Ellis, “that there are too 
many jobbers at the grass-roots level who 
know little or nothing about the activities 
of this Council and its attempts to solve some 
of the jobbers’ problems .. . This despite the 
fact that your officers, as well as I, have time 
and again appeared on the platforms of the 
various member associations and, in addition, 
have transmitted thousands of pages of material 
advising of the Council’s efforts, failures and 
accomplishments. . . 

“The fact remains that until the grass-roots 
jobber knows about and appreciates the efforts 
and functions of this Council, you can never 
expect to obtain his whole-hearted co-operation 
and help, and without it you can never expect 
to achieve a maximum effectiveness. 


@ MULTIPLE FRONTS. “We have slowly 
reached a point of attempting to fight on so 
many fronts that we have minimized our 
effectiveness on all of them,” declared Mr. 
Ellis. 

“This council has adopted policies, positions 
and objectives which require that its officers and 
employes do battle on every issue from the pro- 
duction of crude oil to repairing the burner or 
sticking the nozzle in the customer’s tank. . . 

“Let us look coldly at what the Council does 
about these things. At your committee meetings, 
the old as well as the new problems are dis- 
cussed, resolutions and reports are submitted, 
and the Council debates, discusses and passes on 
the issues. Concurrently, the trade press pub- 
licizes these actions. When your meeting is over, 
the backs of your president, the other officers, 
the executive secretary and the general counsel 
are sagging as they struggle back home wonder- 
ing where they will find the time, the money, 
the energy and the ability to effectively fight 40 
battles on 40 fronts while at the same time de- 
fending the jobbers’ flanks and rear from the 
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onslaught of snipers and other offending forces. 
In brief, you are trying to do too many things 
with too few arms, legs and weapons.” 


@ DISCORD. “I think this Council faces 
another problem within its own ranks,” as- 
serted Mr. Ellis. “I have seen more dissen- 
sion, more forming of little cliques, and 
more personality splits and clashes within 
the Council in the past two years than |! 
have ever seen in the total four years 
preceding.” 

“It is quite possible that a substantial portion 
of these difficulties are a normal part of the 
growing pains of a trade group. However, I am 
inclined to believe that some portion is due to a 
failure on the part of some to respect the views 
of others even though they may differ with those 
views. I also suspect that some of this dissension 
is attributable to the fact that representatives of 
some (1 repeat some) of the suppliers have at- 
tempted to influence the position and policies 
of this Council. . . 

“Cliques and personality clashes can destroy a 
trade group quicker than embezzlement of their 
treasury, and such activities should be frowned 
on and, if possible, stopped.” 


As a remedy, Mr. Ellis recommended (1) 
that NOJC give top priority to problems 
of paramount importance, (2) that a means 
be devised for keeping grass-roots jobbers 
advised of NOJC activities, (3) that every 
official representative of a member associa- 
tion be mindful of the fact that he rep- 
resents hundreds of jobbers, not just him- 
self and (4) that jobbers discard their per- 
sonal grievances and join in a group effort. 

In his customarily eloquent and hard-hitting 
style, Mr. Ellis has delineated pertinent problems 
and suggested a solution. In so doing, he has 
thrown a realistic challenge to NOJC member- 
ship. 


Good Work, Men 


They're getting better every time. Now that 
a concerted effort is being made to build up the 
API Marketing Division mid-year meetings, 
stronger programs result. That’s what happened 
at this year’s meeting at Atlanta. 

The prospect for even better meetings is bright. 
So the marketers and API officials who have 
been pushing the mid-year meetings merit a 
gold-plated commendation. 
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PETROLEUM TRANSPORT— 


unique design provides close-coupled unit with greater tractor freedom 
and greater structural strength. 


STEEL> ALUMINUM - bot. Anne Ail Gains 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


Payload is greater and mileage costs lower with the 

new Columbian Round-Tripper. You can haul a full 5% 

more payload every trip, compared to conventional 

elliptical semi-trailers, of the same gross weight. This 

ASPHALT TRANSPORT — extra payload is the result of new design and engineer- 

hauls caphole 40: 000°. Slhergles tnwleted, off ing which also gives the Round-Tripper greater inherent 

burners and tubes. National Highway Program will structural strength and durability. It handles excep- 
create big demand for this unit! tionally well, empty or full. 


Columbian Round-Trippers are available for any type 
of liquid hauling — Petroleum — Chemicals — Asphalt — 
Sanitary—Milk—and can be built to your requirements 
in lightweight steel, aluminum or stainless. Fittings can 
be supplied in any metal or type. 


Columbian Round-Tripper takes full advantage of 
state regulations and conforms in every respect to the 
limitations and specifications of ICC-MC-303. 


CHEMICAL TRANSPORT— 
can be provided in steel, stainless, or aluminum with Columbian Builds Both! 


any type fittings required for specific chemicals. | Round Tank transports—slimmer O Elliptical tanks for lower height 


Unit above used for hauling liquid sulphur. units with better visibility. and gravity center. 


For further information on the ROUND-TRIPPER to suit your needs, 


send us your equipped tractor weight, general tank specifications and ma- 
Te terials you plan tohaul. List states in which Round-Tripper will be used. 


(he COLUMBIAN Steel Tank Company, P. 0. B0x 4048-1, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Xe, 
STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting ies 
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Behind the Move to Commission Stations 


@ There's confusion. A dozen big companies have 


commission-station systems; eight are expanding. 


Yet some majors refuse to touch commission plans 


@ Commission marketing offers two big advantages: 


sharper price flexibility, and a quick, easy way 


to set up promising new dealers who lack capital 


@ But there are big problems, too. Admin tration 


can be complicated. And the government people are 


very much in the picture 


JUST MENTION commission stations 
to a major-company sales manage- 
ment man these days and you get one 
of three reactions: 

e Genuine enthusiasm. “This is one 
thing we’re going to be using more 
and more,” a West Coast marketer 
asserts. “It’s working out well.” 

e An uneasy flinch. “We don’t fool 
with rattlesnakes,” says a Southwest- 
ern executive. “They bite. These con- 
signment stations are illegal as hell.” 

e No interest. “We’ve reviewed the 
idea at a high level,” explains an of- 
ficial of a top major. “There’s nothing 
in it for us.” 

Even within the dozen big com- 
panies currently using commission 
plans, opinions are likely to be split. 
At one of them, for example, sales 
people will assure you that commis- 
sion stations are the last thing to lose 
any sleep over. But ask a legal de- 
partment man and you get an entirely 
different story. 

There’s interest in commission sta- 
tions as a means of breaking in new 
dealers; with the company retaining 
title to products until they’re sold, 
the dealer has less responsibilty to 
shoulder. Then, too, it’s a good way 
of getting around the capital-invest- 
ment problem for dealers who are long 
on potential but short on cash. Com- 
mission plans provide more price 
flexibility, and they’re a good means 
of insuring that a station stays open 
long enough, looks attractive, and is 
staffed by uniformed attendants. 

But there’s a darker side. The same 
plan that lifts some of the weight of 
responsibility from the station man 
plunks it right back in the lap of the 
company. Consigning products means 
more bookkeeping—says one execu- 
tive, “A commission plan won’t work 


unless you can simplify it to a point 
where you don’t need 14 auditors for 
14 stations.” 

Again, the system that gives a com- 
pany a freer hand in price mainte- 
nance may pose federal problems. In- 
creased anti-trust activity in recent 
months has made oil men ultra-sensi- 
tive to situations that could conceiv- 
ably invite government investigation. 
To a considerable extent, it’s a prob- 
lem of definition. There’s a prevailing 
feeling in the industry that it’s next 
to impossible to know where the 
government stands on business issues, 
commission marketing included. 


The Government's View 

Right now, the government's 
thoughts on commission stations—as 
expressed during NPN interviews with 
the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—are not un- 
favorable. DJ people regard com- 
mission-consignment plans as a pos- 
sible answer to the problem of avoid- 
ing price discrimination charges under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, as well as 
private anti-trust actions like that in 
the Enterprise Industries vs The Texas 
Co. case. FTC lawyers agree. They 
point out that commission plans give 
oil companies a perfectly legal right 
to tell station men what brand of tires 
to sell and what prices to set. 

The Key Is Agency—Both govern- 
ment groups feel that if the commis- 
sion arrangement is one of true agency 
(a company agent), legal title to 
gasoline or TBA remains with the 
company and there can be no danger 
of running afoul of price or anti-trust 
laws. The problems arise over what 
constitutes actual agency. Two im- 
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portant tests of whether agency exists 
or not, as cited by DJ: 

e Does the operator pay rent for 
the station? 

e Is he on commission for all prod- 
ucts, or just for gasoline? 

Where an operator pays rent and 
or is only on commission for gasoline, 
according to the Justice Department, 
he may not be the company’s legal 
agent. Such an arrangement, says DJ, 
may be “just a subterfuge for price- 
fixing.’ There is also some doubt that 
the off-again-on-again method of 
switching dealers from lessee to com- 
mission basis and back constitutes true 
agency. (During Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey’s hearings into the New Jersey 
price wars, the investigating subcom- 
mittee expressed its disapproval of 
such a system.) However, Justice men 
say they aren’t prepared to guess about 
this until they see a specific plan. 


Oilmen’s Views 


Talk to majors and jobbers who use 
commission stations, and you won't 
find much real excitement over the 
systems. Marketers emphasize that this 
is no sweeping trend, and the facts 
support them: the number of stations 
selling branded gasolines on commis- 
sion plans is probably well under 
8,000, out of a national station total 
of 181,000. Commission retailing is 
not new, either. Many companies used 
it widely in the 30’s, then backed away. 

But today commission stations are 
back in the limelight, as a likely way 
of solving dealer recruitment prob- 
lems, and as a fresh approach to price 
troubles that can’t be cured by the 
voluntary allowance route. Since 
Union Oil Co. of California made 
news by offering its commission plan 
to all company dealers (NPN—Feb, 
p34), new attention has been focussed 
on commission stations. Twelve major 
companies, plus a number of jobbers, 
presently use such plans. Standard 
Oil Co. of California has been running 
experiments for over a year; four 
companies have introduced plans since 
November. Only last month The Texas 
Co. began breaking in its first com- 
mission plan, with 15 stations in San 
Antonio, Tex., and 15 in Providence, 
R. I. At least five companies will ex- 
pand their plans in the near future, 
and Union Oil of California hopes to 
have all its dealers on commission by 
the end of the year. 

For the pros and cons of commis- 
sion stations, and the way various com- 
mission plans work, turn the page. 
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Commission Station Scoreboard 


Total 
Stations 


8,400 
16,700 
8,600 
25,000 


Company 


Atlantic 

Cities Service .... 
Continental Oil 
Esso Standard 
Gulf 


Kerr-McGee .... 
Cee 5 
Standard of Calif. 
Standard of Ind. . 
Sun OF ... 

The Texas Co. 
Union of Calif. 


23,100 
8,100 
17,000 
6,800 
38,500 
5,000 


Commission 


Products 
Stations Consigned 


429 Gasoline 
42 Gasoline 
rahe Gasoline 
154 Gasoline, Motor Oils 
500* Gasoline 


350-400* All 


8 Gasoline 
1,021 Gasoline 


50-100* All 


25-30* Gasoline 
1,200 Gasoline 

30 Gasoline 
3,000* Gasoline 


* Estimate only. Exact figure not available from company. 
** Plan operative as of February, 1956; not in use at stations yet. 


(Story begins on page 93) 


Commission Stations: 


BEHIND THE MOVE to commission 
stations, there’s no epidemic of com- 
mission fever. Most marketers say 
they’re using commission because they 
have to. “You've got to have some- 
thing new every day in this business,” 
says a major-company Official. “We 
got clobbered with our last plan, so 
now it’s commission.” Observes a 
Texas jobber, “Consignee stations are 
a solution of the last resort.” 

There’s general agreement that 
lessee dealers would be preferable to 
commission operators, if the choice 
were open. But apparently it isn’t. Of 
the 12 majors now using commission 
stations, six say their primary reason 
is to solve a manpower problem. 
That’s a secondary reason for others. 
Three majors say their main objective 
in using commission is to help opera- 
tors through price disturbances. 


The Favorable Angles 


Ask marketers what commission 
stations have to offer, and the most 
frequent answers will be: 

e Solution to the dealer shortage 

e Training for dealers, and a way 
of measuring potential at new outlets 

e Better control of price war situa- 
tions 

e Better control of merchandising, 
housekeeping, hours, uniforms 

e Competition’s doing it, so we 
have to . (or) we like to experi- 
ment, 

Recruiting Aid—Getting good man- 
power is an object of almost all plans. 
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Pro and Con 


Says a major executive, “We get a 
much higher type man with our com- 
mission plan. We have Ph.D.’s run- 
ning some of our stations, men who 
worked their way through school, 
wanted to be their own boss when they 
got out, but just didn’t have any 
capital. We set them up.” This official 
figures a commission operator needs 
to invest only $1 for every $2 a 
lessee invests. Several companies esti- 
mate that if a lessee needs to put up 
$5,000, a consignee can get by on 
$2,000—and the company will often 
help him raise it. 

At least one executive—Dwight T. 
Colley of Atlantic Refining Co.—has 
reservations, however. “It’s a good 
way to get a good dealer started,” says 
Colley, “but it’s also a good way to 
get a bad dealer started. The fact that 
a man can raise the money is a good 
indication of his character and _ his 
standing in the community.” 

Training Ground—If a man works 
out well as a commission operator, 
chances are he'll make a good dealer. 
That’s the thinking behind plans like 
Esso’s, Shell’s and Conoco’s. These 
companies use their plans to indoc- 
trinate new dealers. In Shell’s case, 
every new station starts out on the 
company’s C-Plan, and many commis- 
sion operators are converted to “L- 
Dealers” after a trial period that 
averages six months. Esso tends to 
convert in about a year, but in all 
cases the waiting period depends on 
the individual. One added advantage 


of starting all stations on consign- 
ment: it gives the company a “test- 
tube” method of determining rental 
values accurately. 

Price War Value—It’s fairly general 
opinion that commission plans can be 
invaluable in seeing dealers through 
price wars, and that they're an effec- 
tive way of attacking bad-market 
situations “Commission put an end 
to price cutting in Camden, N. J.,” 
points out an eastern marketer. 

Appearance Plus—Commission sta- 
tions appear to produce high-level 
results, from an operational standpoint. 
One major company finds that its com- 
mission outlets stay open longer in 
winter, since the company foots the 
heat and light bills. It adds that rest 
rooms are kept cleaner, and that em- 
ployes are neater, better dressed. 

Incentive: Still There—Commission 
plans are often criticized for removing 
a man’s independence, but it would 
be a hard rule to prove. There are 
plenty of cases like that of a mid- 
western dealer who was switched to 
consignment after 10 years on a 
lease. He showed immediate gallonage 
gains. The operator indicated that 
there was a psychological advantage 
in having some of the burden of 
responsibility go to the company. 

Highly imaginative and successful 
incentive plans have been worked out 
of the commission station system, too. 
A Southwest private-brand distributor, 
for example, has what he calls a “40- 
30-30” plan at his company-owned 
stations. The manager gets 40% of the 
commission rate allotted to the station, 
and the two attendants each get 30%. 
The company screens all personnel. 
“Instead of having one good mer- 
chandiser and a couple of workers,” 
reasons the distributor, “we have three 
good salesmen who know their pay- 
checks depend on how much mer- 
chandise they sell.” 


The Negative Side 

Some factions can’t muster even a 
grudging good word for commission 
station plans. “We've reviewed them 
every year for the past three or four 
years,” says an executive of a big 
major, “and we can’t make them look 
good economically or legally.” 

More extreme is a Southwest mar- 
keter: “These stations are illegal as 
hell. We’ve been told we either have 
to be a wholesaler or a retailer. We 
can’t be both. We’ll never have con- 
signment until the laws are changed.” 

Up in Arms—Oil company opposi- 
tion to commission stations, however, 
is passive. The real resistance comes 
from the dealer associations, which 
accuse major suppliers of using com- 
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mission stations to control margins. 
National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers leads the battle against com- 
mission stations, and fights them when- 
ever it can. It continually discourages 
dealers from getting involved in com- 
mission set-ups. 

NCPR executive secretary John 
W. Nerlinger, Jr., asserts that com- 
mission operations allow suppliers to 
force other dealers to follow predeter- 
mined price patterns. He accuses sup- 
pliers of picking commission stations 
in strategic spots where they want to 
depress the market, then doing so. 
Several major marketing men just 
laugh that one off. But Nerlinger cites 
Atlanta as an example. There, he says, 
two majors have used commission sta- 
tions to drop prices from a normal of 
31.5¢ gal. to 29.9¢ gal. 

Why Thumbs Down?—Factors like 
the NCPR’s campaign tend to make 
marketers wary about getting too deep- 
ly embroiled in commission retailing. 
When you add them up, there are 
three main stumbling blocks to wide- 
spread adoption of commission plans 
at the station level: 

e Legal. The situation is hazy 
enough to require some caution, and 
several companies are frankly un- 
willing to run the risk of new tangles 
with dealer groups or investigating 


legislators. “It’s hard enough to live 
right as it is,” says one marketing 
manager. “Why make it harder?” 


e Economic. Some commission- 
plan users discount the heavy paper- 
work they do as a small, necessary 
evil. Others—users and non-users— 
see it as a drag on operations that are 
already topheavy in bookkeeping and 
internal auditing controls. In addition, 
establishing retail prices means extra 
work to evaluate, recommend, and 
make conclusions, hiking operating 
costs even further. For jobbers the 
problem can be even more acute. 
“The records necessary to carry my 
program-—collecting taxes, bonding 
operators—are terrific,’ says Texas 
jobber Leslie Neal. 

e Philosophical. Some companies 
have always stuck to a straight pur- 
chase-and-resale arrangement with 
their station men. They think in those 
terms and they feel that the system 
is central to the company’s success. 
For such a company, it’s difficult to 
make commission retailing mesh with 
the all-around scheme of things. Esso 
Standard Oil Co., which uses commis- 
sion stations sparingly, is one ex- 
ample. “Commission stations are a 
sales tool that we can use to develop 
stronger dealers,” says a management 
man, “but chances are that the dealer 
will be better when he’s independent.” 
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Commission Stations: How They Work 


THERE IS NO SET PATTERN to 
use in putting together a commission- 
station plan, and none of the leading 
plans operating today is exactly like 
another. It depends on what you use 
commission for, how completely your 
company is_ willing—or able—to 
shoulder new administrative burdens, 
and, most important of all, it depends 
on the way your lawyers read the laws. 

Listed below are four actual plans 
that can be considered representative 
of the types that are in widest use 
today. They vary sharply in purpose 
and design; their common denomina- 
tor is that in all of them, gasoline is 
consigned to the station operator, and 
the supplying company sets the retail 
price. 


Plan A: Full Consignment—aAll 
products supplied by the company are 
consigned. Rates run 20% of retail 
price less taxes on gasoline, with floor 
of 3.3¢ on regular, 3.8¢ on premium, 
and ceiling of 4¢ on regular, 4.5¢ on 
premium. Operator gets 36% of re- 
tail price on motor oil, TBA com- 
mission approximates dealer mark-up. 
Washing and lubrication business be- 
longs 100% to agent. Costs of busi- 
ness are shared. Operator pays 50% 
of utilities charges, 0.7¢ gal. rent up 
to 25,000 gal., no rent over 25,000 
gal. Operator pays his own help. Ad- 
ministration involves payment of social 
security by company on operator and 
“front” helpers. Operator handles his 
own federal income taxes. Company 
considers him independent business- 
man. Locations of consignment sta- 
tions are primarily in bigger cities, 
larger and more expensive stations. 
Objectives of plan are recruitment of 
promising men, closer control of 
“show-spot” stations. 


Plan B: Part Consignment—Only 
gasoline is consigned. Rates run 3.5¢ 
on regular, 4¢ on premium. Costs of 
business fall mainly to operator, who 
pays utilities. 0.65¢ gal. rent, (with 
minimum rental of $175 monthly) 
and pays regular dealer price for 
motor oils and TBA. Operator buys 
light tools and lubrication equipment. 
company buys heavy equipment. Ad- 
ministration involves one-year con- 
tract, which can be cancelled by 
mutual consent at any time, or 30 
days prior to anniversary by either 
party. Company does not collect social 
security or taxes, considers operator 
independent businessman. Locations: 
wide-ranging. Objectives: Dealer re- 
cruitment, price. 
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Plan C: ‘Employe’ Consignment— 
Only gasoline is consigned. Rates vary 
with value of real estate involved, and 
are geared to corresponding lessee 
margins. Costs of business are borne 
mainly by company, which pays fixed 
overhead, utilities, licenses, and main- 
tenance. Administration is handled by 
company, which carries workmen’s 
compensation coverage, social security, 
and withholds income taxes for opera- 
tor and helpers. Company acknowl- 
edges responsibility for actions of 
operator and his helpers that are with- 
in the scope of their employment. 
Under this company arrangement 
retains complete right to control the 
station operation. Locations: Wide- 
ranging, especially in larger operations. 
Objectives: break in all new dealers 
(many commission agents are con- 
verted to lessee after six-month pe- 
riod); test potential of new station to 
determine rental value; maintain high- 
er standards; follow price changes 
closely. 


Plan D: ‘Off-On’ Consignment— 
Only gasoline is consigned. Rates are 
fixed at 3.25¢ gal. Costs of business 
are borne mainly by company, which 
pays most of overhead, all utilities 
and maintenance. Operator pays rental 
on 6% of gross TBA and motor oil 
sales as well as fixed rent on extras 
such as company-owned parking lots 
or garages. Administration is handled 
by company, which has “the same re- 
sponsibilities that any principal has 
for his agent,” including responsibility 
for the operator’s actions within the 
scope of his duties. Arrangement is 
temporary and agent is definitely not 
considered a company employe. 
Locations: plan is offered to all dealers 
in limited areas during severe price 
wars. Areas are congruent with 
political subdivision. Regional man- 
ager puts operator on or off plan. Ob- 
jectives:Relief in emergency  situa- 
tions. These include starting a new 
dealer as well as meeting price war 
crises. 


Plenty of Choices—There’s more 
than one way to skin the commission- 
plan cat, as every company that has 
set up commission stations knows. 
In drawing up the contract, for ex- 
ample, you have to know what you 
want. One company uses a One-year 
contract that is binding on the com- 
pany the entire time, but has a 30-day 
cancellation clause for the dealer. An- 
other makes mutual consent neces- 

(continued on p185) 
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Jersey aims at Wisconsin, Sohio at Michigan and Kentucky. Shellbursts show the beachheads in. . . 


Battle of the Standards: The Prize Is 


tyson QUARRELS are exploding 
with a bang between the descen- 
dants of the old Standard Oil trust. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) and Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) are pushing 
hard into the Midwest preserve of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

These “cousins” have always kept 
careful watch over their family heir- 
looms. The inheritance consists mostly 
of the exclusive right to use the name 
Standard Oil Co.—and, by extension, 
appropriate abbreviations and trade 
marks—in a given area. 

One Standard company can’t stop 
another from invading its home terri- 
tory with subsidiaries using different 
names. Indiana Standard, for example, 
has long competed with other Standard 
companies through three wholly owned 
subsidiaries: American Oil Co., Pan- 
Am Southern Corp., and Utah Oil 
Refining Co. 

Now, however, things are really 
getting stirred up: 

e Standard of Ohio has edged into 
Michigan and Kentucky under the 
Sohio brand. Indiana Standard, claim- 
ing a foul, won the first round in a 
court battle last month. Sohio is ex- 
pected to appeal the decision. Even if 
Sohio loses on appeal, it is exected 
to go ahead with its exansion plans— 
under another name. 
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e Standard of New Jersey has 
moved into the Midwest with its pur- 
chase of Pate Oil Co. of Milwaukee 
(see p98), and is eying properties in 
neighboring states. Jersey is staying 
clear of the trademark controversey, 
and will operate in Wisconsin under 
the Pate name. 

Too Much Success—Sohio is push- 
ing for expansion outside the state 
because its aggressive management 
team has already captured 35% of 
gasoline sales in its one-state area. A 
bigger share of the Ohio market might 
draw the attention of the government. 

The company wants to use the 
Sohio brand name because it would 
cost too much to merchandise a new 
brand. It tried it before through two 
subsidiaries, Fleet-Wing Corp. and 
Canfield Oil Co., and wasn’t satisfied 
with the results. 

After that, Sohio president Clyde T. 
Foster and his management crew made 
their big decision—to try to establish 
the Sohio brand itself in other states, 
rather than use subsidiaries. 

The first step was signing up a 
Michigan jobber, Gibson Oil Co., to 
operate Sohio stations in Adrian, 
Tecumseh, Hudson and Madison Cen- 
ter, Mich., in 1953. Indiana Standard 
filed suit in May, 1954, seeking an 
injunction against use of the name 


“Sohio” in its marketing territory. Be- 
fore that case could be decided, Sohio 
went ahead with plans for a new sta- 
tion at a shopping center in Newport, 
Ky., across the Ohio River from Cin- 
cinnati. This super-station opened un- 
der the Sohio name last month. Stand- 
ard of Kentucky is also expected to 
haul Sohio into the courts. 

The Indiana-Sohio case was fought 
in the U. S. District Court for Wyo- 
ming. It was tried there because both 
companies are licensed to do business 
in Wyoming, and Sohio refused to ap- 
pear voluntarily in a Michigan court. 

Standard of Indiana claimed that 
use of the word “Sohio” was an in- 
fringement of its rights under the 1911 
Supreme Court decision that dissolved 
the Standard Oil trust and fixed the 
territories in which the surviving com- 
panies could operate under the Stand- 
ard name. The Indiana company asked 
that Sohio be enjoined from using the 
name “Sohio” in Indiana Standard’s 
15-state marketing area. 

Sohio based its main defense on 
these assertions: 

e “Sohio” is not an abbreviation of 
“Standard Oil of Ohio.” It stands for 
“superior Ohio oil.” The company’s 
stations outside Ohio do not bear the 
name “Standard Oil Co,” but only 
“Sohio.” (Questions like this were left 
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Pate Oil (Jersey Standard) markets in five-county Wisconsin area (dark yellow). 
Likely next steps: medium-yellow area, then into 23-county territory in light yellow. 


New Market Areas 


open by the 1911 dissolution decree, 
which failed to establish the owner- 
ship of trademarks or brand names.) 

e Indiana Standard had knowingly 
done business with Sohio subsidiaries 
whose names included the word 
“Sohio,” like Sohio Petroleum Corp. 
The Indiana company had therefore 
lost any possible right to prevent the 
use of the name “Sohio” in its area. 

e Indiana Standard had further 
abandoned the right to protest because 
it had offered no objection to invasion 
of its territory by Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., now Socony Mobil Oil Co. And 
Esso Standard Oil Co. hadn’t gone to 
court to prevent Standard of Califor- 
nia’s use of the name “Calso” in Esso 
territory. 

Indiana Standard 
Sohio claims this way: 

e A Sohio official made a statement 
in 1929 that was reprinted in a Sohio 
house organ. It said, “‘Sohio’ is of 


replied to the 


course an abbreviation of . . . The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio... . 
Our trade name of ‘Sohio’ . . . readily 


suggests to the average layman the for- 
mal name of our organization . . .” 

e Indiana Standard surveys indicate 
that the man in the street thinks that 
“Sohio” certainly does stand for a 
Standard Oil Co. 

e Its dealings with Sohio-named 





subsidiaries had no bearing on this 
case because those companies were 
engaged in production, refining, or 
transportation and did not confuse the 
buying public, because the public 
didn’t usually deal with them. 

e Indiana Standard conducted sur- 
veys when Socony moved in and 
found no confusion between Socony 
and Indiana Standard products in the 
minds of the public. 

Appearance, Sound Meaning—Re- 
tired District Judge T. Blake Kennedy, 
sitting specially for this case (which 
ran for two years and took up 5,000 
pages of testimony), decided in favor 
of Indiana Standard last month. 

Judge Kennedy ruled that use of the 
name “Sohio” in Indiana Standard’s 
territory infringed on the Indiana com- 
pany’s rights on each of the recognized 
trademark grounds: appearance, 
sound, and meaning. 

The Judge said he found it much 
more plausible that “Sohio” is an ab- 
breviation of Standard Oil of Ohio, 
rather than of “superior Ohio oil.” He 
noted that there was a Superior Oil 
Co. when the name was coined. 

He agreed that Indiana Standard’s 
recognition of “Sohio” in non-market- 
ing operations did not affect its market- 
ing rights, and that it was entitled to 
an injunction against use of the name 
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“Sohio” at the Ohio company’s mar- 
keting facilities in Indiana Standard 
territory. The Indiana company’s 
claim for damages was denied. 

If the case is appealed, Sohio is 
expected to keep the Michigan stations 
in operation, but the company will post 
a bond to cover any damages that 
might be awarded to Indiana Standard 
if the latter wins the final decision. 

If Sohio loses on appeal, it’s still 
expected to expand outside Ohio, even 
though it will have to use another 
brand name. The initial push will be 
into the areas it can serve most effici- 
ently from its present refineries. One 
refinery is at Toledo, on the Michigan 
line; one is at Lima, near the Indiana 
border; one is at Latonia, Ky., and one 
is in Cleveland. Sohio’s crude re- 
sources are on the rise, and company 
Officials are looking for big things: 
they answer questions about their 
“logical market” by asking in turn, 
“What's the logical market for Pure, 
or Sun, or Shell?” 

The Jersey Bounce—Jersey Stand- 
ard seems to be moving toward nation- 
wide market coverage. Last winter, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Jersey’s 
southwestern affiliate which sells under 
the Esso brand, moved into New Mex- 
ico from Texas. Another affiliate, Car- 
ter Oil Co., is consolidating its position 
in Standard of California’s Pacific 
Northwest territory. 

Pate’s strong foothold in Wiscon- 
sin (where it tops the Milwaukee 
county market) puts Jersey in a posi- 
tion to strike at the heart of Indiana 
Standard’s territory. The map above 
shows the likely area for Pate’s in- 
itial expansion. The company’s present 
marketing territory and expected ex- 
pansion area account for 79% of Wis- 
consin’s automotive product sales. 

Among the next likely targets for 
Jersey are the upper Great Lakes and 
Illinois, marketers believe. That way, 
Jersey could make use of crude from 
its Canadian affiliate, Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., and from Carter. Jersey is also 
expected to acquire refinery and trans- 
portation facilities in the Midwest. 

There’s some speculation that Jer- 
sey might make a move in the Far 
West. Carter now markets in Washing- 
ton, and Humble has producing prop- 
erties in California. It’s unlikely that 
Humble would try to market there, 
however, because it sells gasoline un- 
der the Esso brand name. Standard of 
California wouldn't like to see the 
Esso brand on its doorstep, and Jersey 
has steered clear of that kind of 
trouble ever since Esso tried unsuc- 
cessfully to invade St. Louis in 1936. 

One thing is certain: Jersey Stan- 
dard, like Sohio, is on the move. @ 
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‘Hello Neighbor’ is Pate’s attitude as well as trade mark. The neighborly approach is the key to .. . 


How an Independent Beat the Majors 


Jersey Standard put up an estimated $5,000,000 


in stock for a private brand marketer that outsells 


the industry giants. Here's what Jersey bought... 


PATE OIL CO. tops the market in 
Milwaukee county with 20.5% of the 
gasoline market, compared to 16.4% 
for Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and 
12% for Socony Mobil Oil Co. The 
independent earned a 3.6% profit last 
year on gross sales of $12-million; its 
net worth runs about $2.5-million. 

A healthy business with outstanding 
brand-name acceptance, Pate provides 
a fine springboard for an invasion of 
the Midwest by Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). Indiana Standard’s 
priority prevents Jersey’s use of the 
Esso or Standard names there (see 
story on p96). 

Among Pate’s other attractions for 
Jersey: 
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e A 46-million gal. volume last 
year, 33-million of it in gasoline. 

e An unusual ratio of premium 
sales that hit four gallons of premium 
for every gallon of regular two winters 
ago. It was so high Pate had to cut 
it down; now it’s kept close to 60% 
premium. 

e 136 retail outlets. That’s only 
half as many as some Milwaukee com- 
petitors have, but Pate stations average 
24,000 gal. a month. They furnish 
about 60% of the company’s total 
business. 

e A credit card business that ac- 
counts for 25% of the total, with 
reported losses of only 3/1000 of 1%. 

e Third place in the Milwaukee 


motor oil market (10.7%) behind 
Indiana Standard (15.1% ) and Socony 
(14.7%). 

How do you build this kind of 
record? Well, “This is a highly per- 
sonalized business,” says William R. 
Pate, president of the company until 
Jersey took over. “We have the ad- 
vantage of being part of the com- 
munity.” 

The personal, community-minded 
approach runs through Pate’s mer- 
chandising efforts, from the always- 
friendly greeting of the Pate dealer 
to the “Hello Neighbor” sign at every 
station, designed to underline the idea 
of a local brand. 


Three-Second Limit 


Pate’s advertising pushes the names 
AirGlide (premium gasoline) and 
Challenge (regular), and he never 
runs an ad without the “Hello Neigh- 
bor” trade mark. He says, “We've tried 
to train people to ask by name, and 
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now even a two-year-old recognizes 
our trade mark.” 

He works on this theory of adver- 
tising: “If you can’t get em in three 
seconds, forget it.” This means keep- 
ing ad copy down to 25 words or less, 
and being consistent not only in trade 
mark use, but also in little things: 
the same man is always used for 
dealer photographs. 

Pate tries to keep the advertising 
budget at about 2% of his gross. Last 
year he spent $210,000 for newspaper 
and television advertising. “What you 
see is 22 times more powerful than 
what you hear,” he maintains, so the 
company doesn’t make much use of 
radio any more. 

The Pate TV program now rates 
fourth in the Milwaukee area. A serial 
version of “Dr. Hudson’s Secret Jour- 
nal,” it has a high Nielsen rating (48) 
and a rated audience of 490,000 in an 
area with about 1-million population. 

“We've always tried to have the 
most worthwhile program on the air,” 
says Pate. “We sponsor high-type 
stories, sO even a_ six-year-old can 
watch ’em.” The company also runs 
a 30-second spot commercial every 
night. 

Pate is the leading newspaper ad- 
vertiser among oil companies in Mil- 
waukee. He concentrates on the Mil- 
waukee Journal, which says that 92% 
of its circulation is home delivery: 
Pate ran 93,684 lines in it last year. 
He also makes some use of the rival 
Milwaukee Sentinel. The company’s 
newspaper campaigns center on full- 
page color ads running at least three 
times a month. (The Journal’s con- 
sumer analysis survey determined the 
extent of Pate’s market leadership 
mentioned above. ) 

Pate uses an advertising agency, 
but he usually holds a weekly executive 
meeting on advertising “because it’s 
a vital part of our business. 

“T’ve always been in on every ad 
campaign,” says Pate. “There are a 
lot of facts on advertising, and if you 
use them you'll get results.” 


Credit: the Carriage Trade 


The personal touch goes into build- 
ing Pate’s credit business, too. The 
company leaves no stone unturned in 
its constant efforts to get its plasticized 
credit cards into the right hands. Even 
the directors get in on the act. They 
make personal calls, write to prospects. 
and make informal checks with top 
executives of Milwaukee firms to turn 
up new credit customers. 

Pate shoots for “the good risks . . . 
the carriage trade. We have the cream 
of the crop.” That’s how he keeps his 
credit losses so low. He says his com- 


pany has every key official in every 
business in Milwaukee among its credit 
customers, who include 60% of local 
Cadillac owners. 

Credit business, which runs about 
$220,000 a month in charge tickets 
from dealers, hits a high of 80% at 
some stations. It’s gone up 300% in 
the last five years. 


On-the-Spot Advantage 


A main factor in his success, Pate 
feels, is the way “we’ve always tried 
to know a lot of people and be a part 
of civic affairs.” It’s not only that 
Milwaukee people know that the com- 
pany gave $28,000 to local charities 
last year. Company officials who make 
themselves part of the community 
know their market well and can make 
decisions instantly, Pate observes. This 
has helped them maintain the market 
lead for several years, even though 
the price of the premium, AirGlide, 
was 1¢ over that of the majors in the 
area until 1954. Indiana Standard 
moved up to meet it then, and the 
others followed suit. 

What’s more, during a 1950 price 
war, Pate dropped the price of regular 
to meet his competitors, but held the 
premium price to a level 4¢ over the 
price charged by the others Over a 
period of six months, his sales ratio 
was 70% premium, 30% regular, 
despite the 7¢ differential between the 
two (AirGlide normally sells for 3¢ 
more than Challenge). 

Milwaukee generally is a premium- 
buying town in winter; last year, 
71.7% of all motorists bought the 
higher grade, compared with 49.6% 
in summer. Pate has outdone even that 
unusual ratio: in the winter of 1954- 
55, he sold 82% premium to 18% 
regular, about four to one, and his 
summer premium sales used to stand 
at 65%. 

Last year, the company shifted em- 
phasis to build up sales of regular. 
With only two 4,000-gal. storage tanks 
at most stations, it was virtually im- 
possible to maintain the supply of 
premium over long weekends. The 
new emphasis has brought the yearly 
ratio down to 62%-38%., with a goal 
of 60%-40% in favor of premium 
for balanced marketing and delivery. 
Never Lost a Gallon 

Pate dealers are a happy crew, ac- 
cording to observers familiar with 
the company, because the firm’s busi- 
ness philosophy is based on recogni- 
tion that the dealer is a very important 
guy. It shows up in Pate’s personal 
pride over the way he’s expanded 
without damaging existing stations. 

He’s been adding 10 to 15 outlets a 
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year for the past few years, but points 
out that “we’ve always spotted new 
ones so they wouldn’t hurt the gal- 
lonage of our others. None of them 
has ever lost a gallon because of a 
new station.” His careful program 
calls for a traffic count and other 
studies when picking a new location. 

The company had 111 outlets in 
Milwaukee county, doing 90% of its 
business, at the time of the sale to 
Jersey. The other 25 are in five neigh- 
boring counties. Pate owns 30 stations, 
29 belong outright to dealers, and the 
balance are on third-party leases. Com- 
pany-owned stations are leased to in- 
dependent dealers. 

Pate has always been close to his 
dealers. In the early days, there were 
dealer conferences every two weeks. 
Today that’s impossible, but the com- 
pany holds an annual series of “shirt 
sleeve sessions” for 15-20 men at a 
time. They last half a day and cover 
management, merchandising and serv- 
ice problems. The company also puts 
on an annual sales promotion meeting 
that draws 95% of its dealers. : 

One result of these programs is the 
impression the Pate dealer makes on 
the motorist. He pushes premium Air- 
Glide gasoline tactfully and assures 
the driver who prefers regular that 
Pate Challenge is a superior motor 
fuel. Service is brisk and covers wind- 
shield, oil, water and battery as a 
matter of course. The motorist gets 
a greeting when he drives in, and a 
“Thank you” when he drives off. 

Best comment on Pate’s relations 
with his dealers is the fact that many 
who own their own stations have no 
written agreements with the company. 
One such is Bill Meyer, who opened 
the first Pate station in 1933. Pate 
says, “We believed that if we couldn't 
deliver the goods we wouldn't want to 
hold them. We were willing to risk 
that we’d be such a good connection 
they wouldn’t want to leave us.” 

The company’s distribution system 
has to make the best of a Wisconsin 
law that prohibits direct deliveries and 
requires all gasoline to pass through 
a bulk plant. Much of Pate’s product 
is routed through a plant just off state 
highway 100, a road that runs west 
of Milwaukee for almost the full length 
of the city. Pate’s six transports run 
up and down the highway, branching 
off to stations in town. 

Pate has two additional bulk plants, 
one in Milwaukee county and one in 
Waukesha county. Total capacity for 
the three is 4.5 million gal. 


April Fool, but no Joke 


William R. Pate started his com- 
pany on April 1, 1933, with one serv- 
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ice station. Beginning in a depression 
didn’t faze him or the four men who 
cama in with him from the start. Of 
the four, Zeno Le Tellier was vice 
president at the time of the company’s 
sale; George M. Wallace was secre- 
tary; Norman H. Ott was executive 
vice president, and Harold Boll is dead. 
Only Ott will continue with the new 
company in an active capacity. 

Pate started expanding his service 
station business in 1936, but in the 
early days, and during World War II 
when his stations were operating at a 
loss, he concentrated more on com- 
mercial business. Recently he hasn’t 
done as much “because there isn’t 
enough spread in it.” 

Though he has little transport buyer 
business, Pate sells about 300,000 
gal. of gasoline a month and about 
half his 2-million yearly gallonage of 
lube oils to commercial accounts. He 
points out that the new company, 
with Jersey’s resources in back of it, 
will have a big advantage in this field 
that he didn’t have. Pate sold 11- 
million gal. of heating oil in 1955. 

At the end of the war, Pate had 
40 outlets, compared to his present 
136. His gasoline gallonage climbed 
from almost 8-million in 1946 to 18.2- 
million in 1951, 26.6-million in 1953, 
and an estimated 38-million gal. this 
year at the rate things were going when 
the company was sold. That’s a 375% 
increase. 

Pate has built his TBA business, too; 
about $350,000 worth of private brand 
tires and DuraGlide batteries were 
sold last year. There’s some question 
whether the new Pate company will 
switch to Atlas TBA, Jersey’s usual 
brand, which is used by Indiana Stand- 
ard in the Midwest; but Jersey officials 
see no reason why they can’t use it. 

The company’s gasoline comes from 
Phillips Petroleum Co. under a con- 
tract which runs until October. Pate’s 
original supplier was Anderson-Prich- 
ard Oil Co. He switched to Indiana 
Standard when they built their Jones 
Island terminal in Lake Michigan at 
Milwaukee. Phillips came in for a 
third of Pate’s gasoline business in 
1943 and has been his sole supplier 
since 1951. 

Pate has always made a point, how- 
ever, of blending his own additives 
with his gasoline because “we try to 
give the best possible product.” Jersey 
Standard has supplied the company 
with aromatics and lube oils for some 
time. 


Why He Sold 


“I’m 63, have high blood pressure,” 
Pate says. Besides, “This is one of the 
few companies that would have any 
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Pate’s first station. Dealer Bill Meyer has been proprietor of this ‘gingerbread house 


, 


since 1933, has never had a written agreement with Pate. 


use for our company name and trade 
mark.” He’s had opportunities before 
to sell to other majors, but “some 
other company wouldn’t perpetuate 
anything we’ve done.” And that was 
important to Pate. 

He wanted not only to have the 
company name continued, but also to 
see that his dealers, employes and 
stockholders were properly taken care 
of. “Jersey was the only one that 
came up with all the advantages,” 
he says. 

The Pate family owned 2712 % of 
the stock in the old company. Six 
directors and their families, including 
Pate, owned 83% and employes, about 
5%, with the rest public. Pate gave all 
employes stock equal to 10% of their 
annual salaries in 1953 (there were 
about 100 then). He says, “They’ve 
held on to it surprisingly well.” About 
60% of the present 135 employes 
owned company stock at the time of 
the sale. 

The deal began when the Jersey 
people fiew down to Pate’s winter 
home in Sarasota, Fla., last March. 
“They kind of surprised me by coming 
there to see me,” he recalls. Things 
began moving, and they were out in 
Milwaukee in mid-April; then Pate 


went to see them in New York. By 
May, it was firmed up. 

Pate says, “It didn’t take much time 
as far as I was concerned, but it has 
taken the lawyers quite some time 
to work out all the details. There 
was a prompt meeting of the minds 
as far as negotiations were concerned.” 

The sale itself was comparatively 
simple, though the usual welter of 
legal papers had to be signed before 
it was done with. Jersey set up a new 
affiliate, Pate Oil Co. of Delaware, 
to acquire all the shares in the old 
Pate company in exchange for Jersey 
stock; no cash was involved. Ralph 
R. McCoy, a veteran of Jersey’s mar- 
keting operations, is the company’s 
new president (see profile on p188). 

The big question now for marketers 
and Milwaukee folks is this: can giant 
Jersey Standard maintain the “Hello 
Neighbor” attitude that has marked 
Pate Oil Co.’s success as an inde- 
pendent? A Pate dealer puts it this 
way: 

“I don’t know whether the change 
is for good or bad. People like us and 
our product because we sell better 
gasoline and they feel we're part of 
the community. We'll just have to 
wait and see what happens.” Ld 
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New Approach to Jobber-Supplier Ills 


The ball changed hands at the meetings in Atlanta, 
after many years of being tossed around by NOJC. 
Now it’s API's turn to try to pile up some yardage 


_— PROBLEM Of jobber-supplier 
relations has taken an unexpected 
turn. Now it’s in the hands of the 
American Petroleum Institute jobber 
advisory committee, with indications 
that it will be given a more thorough 
going-over than at any time in the past. 

It happened in Atlanta, where both 
the National Oil Jobbers Council and 
the API marketing division held their 
spring meetings (see NOJC report, 
p 165, and API report, p 166). 


‘They Don’t Understand’ 


The problem comes from _long- 
standing jobber complaints that sup- 
pliers in general neither understand 
jobbers’ operating difficulties nor try 
to help the jobbing segment. The diffi- 
culties, jobbers say, include inadequate 
earnings, insufficient margins and com- 
mercial-account price cutting (see 
NOJC leader Miles Mills’ description 
of jobber troubles, NPN—May, p89). 

At the NOJC meeting, a strong 
group of jobbers supported a proposal 
that Congress be asked to investigate 
the depletion allowance. Behind this 
move lay a primary motive: the hope 
that suppliers would forestall Washing- 
ton intervention on jobber grievances 
by offering to remedy the jobbers’ situ- 
ation themselves. 

When the Washington action was 
first broached a year ago, a drastic cut 
in the depletion allowance was urged. 
Since then the tone has been softened. 
The latest report did not oppose the 
depletion allowance in principle, but 
an investigation was recommended to 
make sure that depletion-allowance 
benefits are not used by suppliers to 
subsidize marketing operations to the 
detriment of jobbers. 

The proposal was drafted by NOJC’s 
powerful economic concentration com- 
mittee, headed by Des Moines jobber 
Mills. 


Pro, Con and Wait 


When it hit the convention floor, 
three viewpoints appeared: pro-investi- 
gation, anti-investigation, and favoring 
the spirit of the report while opposing 
immediate action. President Clint K. 
Elliott counseled the members to table 


any report “that will hurt any segment 
of the industry.” The proposal was 
tabled 14 to 10, compared to a similar 
vote of 18 to 8 last November. 

Floor support came from most of 
Mills’ committeemen, including Sam 
Wilkes, Hartford, Conn; C. H. 
Arnold, Fargo, N. D.; Russell Wil- 
liams, Jr., Indianapolis, and H. F. 
Horning, secretary of the Northwest 
Petroleum Assn. Declared Horning, 
“We are not asking elimination or re- 
duction of the depletion allowance. If 
it’s right, let’s lay it out on the table 
and have a look at it.” 

There were speakers on the other 
side, too: Spencer Baggs, Ogden, Utah, 
jobber representing the Intermountain 
Oil Jobbers Assn., asserted that aboli- 
tion of the depletion allowance “can 
only result in a shorter supply of 
products.” Profits of many jobber 
companies, he said, probably compare 
“very favorably” with supplier earn- 
ings. 

Stewart Pomeroy, Tampa, Fla., job- 
ber, declared, “It’s a pretty good busi- 
ness. I don’t think any of us would 
swap it for any other business. Don’t 
rock the boat.” 

Swannie Bryan, North Carolina as- 
sociation president, said, “We don’t 
want to do anything that will cause 
any investigation in our industry.” 

E. K. Bennett, Longview, Tex., job- 
ber, said, “This may be the answer. 
But I wonder if we have chances of 
getting relief [from the suppliers] if we 
endorse this proposal.” 


Defeat and Strategy 

The windup of the NOJC conven- 
tion left investigation supporters de- 
jected in defeat. Meanwhile, jobber 
members of the API jobber advisory 
committee called a strategy caucus 
which lasted most of the Sunday be- 
tween the NOJC and API meetings. 
Out of that came two reports on job- 
ber views. 

This was the turning point. 

One report said, “All of these |job- 
ber] problems are attributable to fac- 
tors which either preclude the jobber 
from obtaining capital or are by-prod- 
ucts of the jobbers’ inability to obtain 
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the capital requirements necessary for 
growth commensurate with the general 
growth of the industry.” 

The jobbers asked for the appoint- 
ment of a special subcommittee to 
study the causes of the jobbers’ capital 
problems, to explore means of improv- 
ing the jobbers’ capital position and to 
report its findings and recommenda- 
tions in November. 

Establishment of this subcommittee 
was authorized unanimously by both 
major company representatives and 
jobbers on the advisory committee. 

The second report asked for a com- 
plete and thorough explanation of the 
need for and use of the depletion al- 
lowance. The explanation was sched- 
uled for the annual API meeting in 
November. 

Dwight Benton, chairman of the 
jobber advisory committee and Indiana 
Standard’s marketing vice president, 
declared, “I accept the challenge you 
[jobbers] have offered.” 

Benton pledged his personal support 
but warned that he couldn’t do every- 
thing alone. “I’m calling on you for a 
little help,” he said. “I think we better 
try to see eye to eye. .. . I don’t want 
to send my clothes to the government 
laundry.” 


Eye to Eye, Long Range 

Later, when he addressed a general 
committee session, Benton asserted 
that jobber advisory committee mem- 
bers were “beginning to see a little bit 
eye to eye.” He said a new subcom- 
mittee on long-range planning would 
be set up. 

Indicating that an active program 
on jobber-supplier relations is in the 
offing, Benton told the general com- 
mittee, “I think at the November meet- 
ing we are going to ask for plenty of 
money.” 

Observers read this significance into 
the Atlanta meetings: 

e This is the first time the problem 
of jobber-supplier relations has been 
accepted for study by such a strong 
group. Heretofore it has been dis- 
cussed only informally. 

e The jobber advisory committee, 
backed by Benton’s pledge, is com- 
mitted to definitive action. 

e The point of action of the prob- 
lem has been shifted from NOJC to 
API. NOJC can prod the API com- 
mittee but can’t very well hurl drastic 
warnings without spurning Benton’s 
plea to “try to see eye to eye.” * 
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What the Highway Program Means 


Higher gasoline taxes 
Relocation of thousands of service stations 
Free competition for new station sites 
e A long-range increase in sales, as better 
roads bring about more driving 


HE MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR 

highway modernization program 
will have more impact on oil market- 
ing than anything that’s happened in 
many years. It’s designed to create a 
modern 40,000-mile interstate —sys- 
tem of non-toll-roads by 1975. 

This means new threats and new 
opportunities for marketers. 

e The threat comes from new 
traffic patterns created as motorists 
take to the new highways. Many sta- 
tions will have to be relocated. Others 
will be left high and dry on once- 
busy roads. 

e The opportunity comes in the 
thousands of profitable new stations 
that will be needed to service the new 
interstate system. 

It’s estimated that about 85% of 
present interstate roads will either 
have to be relocated entirely, or mod- 
ernized by widening. U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads hopes to relocate most 
of them eventually, but the final total 
probably won’t be that high. One 
state, Ohio, estimates that 90% of its 
1,000 miles of interstate roads will 
have to be relocated. 

This means thousands of stations 
will have to be moved. A recent seven- 
state survey shows an average of one 
station for every 1.08-miles of inter- 
state highways. (NPN—May, p81) 
Some stations, of course, will stay 
where they are now, but business 
won’t be nearly as good. 

In the western states, it’s expected 
that many of the present roads can 
be left in their present locations. It’s 
another story in the East, where a lot 
of new locations are likely because 
of the high cost of building highways 
through industrially developed areas. 


The Access Problem 


The interstate system will cost an 
estimated $27-billion, with the fed- 
eral government paying 90% and the 
states 10%. Cost of other federal aid 
highways is shared 50-50. Access to 
the non-toll interstate roads will be 
controlled, following the pattern estab- 
lished by turnpikes. 
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However, there’s one important dif- 
ference between the new highways and 
many turnpikes. The federal highway 
bill provides for free competition 
among marketers for the right to mar- 
ket their products on the new roads. 
The bills says motorists must receive 
“the benefits of free competition in 
purchasing supplies and services at or 
adjacent to highways.” It also pro- 
hibits the building of stations, or other 
commercial establishments, on the 
interstate system’s right-of-way. 

How this will work out in practice 
is yet to be settled. Uniform standards 
governing access roads and station lo- 
cations are now being worked out by 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. They hope to finish 
by November. 

American Petroleum Industries 
Committee has proposed a_ two-part 
plan to the highway officials. It calls 
for privately-built stations on: 

e Private property at feeder road 
intersections. This would enable mar- 
keters to compete for locations just as 
they do for most sites. 

e Service roads running parallel to 
the highways when feeder roads are 
far apart. Service roads would be built 
by the states. In some cases, present 
roads could probably be used for 
service if access roads connected them 
to the new system. 

Location of access roads will be 
determined by traffic volume; in 
heavy-traffic areas, cloverleaf systems 
will be used. Grade-level crossings 
will probably be provided in_less- 
traveled areas. Most of the new high- 
ways will be four lanes. 

Even APIC’s plan, if adopted, poses 
some serious problems. It’s designed 
to give all marketers, big and small, 
a chance to compete for station sites. 
But many jobbers and independents 
are afraid the choice sites will go to 
the major oil companies. 

There’s also a big question about 
the number of competing stations that 
will be allowed on a service road. 
Some regulation is likely. APIC sug- 
gests enough space for several stations, 


giving the motorist his choice of 
brands. But here too small marketers 
are worried about their chances of 
getting a site. 

Rural Roads First 

State buying of new rights of way 
can start immediately. Preliminary and 
even final planning of expressways is 
well advanced in a number of cities 
and metropolitan areas. More than 
half of the $27-billion will go for the 
6,700 miles of roads located inside 
built-up metropolitan areas. However, 
a large part of the work in these areas 
has to go through a long process be- 
fore actual construction can begin. 

Fastest action is expected to come 
in rural areas. Final locations have 
been approved by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads for about 11,500 miles of 
the system, more than 90% of it out- 
side metropolitan areas. 

State highway departments can 
begin at once to select the best loca- 
tions for rural mileage not yet pinned 
down. Construction can begin when- 
ever they’re ready. 

Location of first mileage to be built 
is left up to the states. But the Bureau 
of Public Roads will co-ordinate this 
so that unconnected links are not built 
all over the country. 


The Tax Picture 

This marks the first time in history 
that revenue from highway use taxes 
has been earmarked for road construc- 
tion. 

Federal tax on motor fuels goes up 
1¢, from 2¢ to 3¢ gal. Since jobbers 
lost their fight to have the tax level 
changed from refiner to jobber, they'll 
now have one-third more money tied 
up in federal taxes. 

This additional tax, says APIC, 
raises the average of state and federal 
gasoline taxes to 36% of the retail 
price, 48% of the wholesale price, and 
69% of the refinery price. In some 
states, of course, the average is even 
higher, especially where municipalities 
and counties tax motor fuel. 

By contrast, APIC points out that 
combined federal and state taxes on 
automobiles are only 13.5% of the 
wholesale price. 

For the first time, many trucks will 
have to pay a special federal registra- 
tion fee to use the interstate network. 
Trucks weighing over 13 tons will be 
the only ones taxed. Camelback rub- 
ber used to retread tires will also be 
taxed, at a rate of 3¢ Ib. ® 
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Mobilheal 


Detroit’s turning out more tank trucks. . . 


- LIBERTY ICE & FUEL CO 


. . . With no clutch. The big question: 


TRANSPORTATION 





Can ‘AT’ Cut Maintenance Costs? 


i QUESTION is a hot topic now; 
there are answers all over the lot. 
Some are based on educated guessing, 
others on actual experience. Although 
only two truck makers currently offer 
automatic transmissions, (AT) the issue 
promises to get hotter: most manufac- 
turers are expected to go to AT by 
1960. 


Many fleet owners are swinging to 
AT to cut maintenance and operating 
costs. They include over-the-roaders 
with heavy-duty trucks (40,000 Ib gross 
combined weight and up) and door-to- 
door operators with light-duty (up to 
18,000 Ib gross vehicle weight) and 
medium - duty (15,000- 40,000 1b) 
trucks. 


But major oil companies, as a sepa- 
rate group in the fleet-owner class, 
blow hot and cold on AT. Some re- 
port adverse experiences; others have 
had no trouble. Other groups aren't 
testing AT because (1) they don’t like 
what they hear from those who have 
tried AT or (2) they don’t think AT’s 
extra cost is worth any possible mainte- 
nance saving if pay-load is sacrificed. 
AT for heavy-duty trucks, they point 
out, runs as high as $2,900—about 
20% of the cost of a conventional 
truck—and weighs as much as 1,000 
lb. They are, however, watching for 
AT improvements. 





Gasoline jobbers and heating oil dis- 
tributors, on the other hand, are more 
AT-minded. They and their employes 
drive AT passenger cars that haven’t 
given them any trouble. So why not, 
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they say, use AT trucks? 

That’s just what American Coal Co., 
jobber in Hartford, Conn., and Liberty 
Ice & Fuel Co., heating oil distributer 
in Springfield, Mass., are doing. They 
have added light- and medium-duty 
AT trucks to their stables to see how 
they check out in cutting repair bills. 


Where AT Cuts Bills 

American and Liberty say repairs on 
conventional trucks can run $50-$500 
a year per truck depending on the 
driver’s experience, his willingness to 
double-clutch and shift manually every 
time it’s necessary, and the type of 
driving. That adds up to big money on 
American’s 26-truck fleet and even on 
Liberty’s smaller operation. 

Work on conventional trucks, says 
Frank Reed of American, includes 
clutch repair or replacement ($60- 
$100), replacing pitted cylinders or 
re-boring cylinder walls and refitting 
with larger pistons ($200-$300), re- 
placing blown head gaskets ($50) and 
replacing worn transmission gears. To 
this Reed adds time lost in getting re- 
pairs made, time lost in waiting for a 
busy garage to get to work on trucks 
and time lost waiting for parts. 

With AT there is no clutch. And 
there should be no more pitted cylin- 
ders and/or blown gaskets, Reed 
thinks; it’s difficult to “lug” (overload) 
such an engine, because the “timing” 
of the automatic shift depends on 
truck speed. With shifts made at the 
right time and with no clashing, trans- 
mission gear life should be longer. 

It’s Faster, Safer—Reed and Wilbur 





J. Hogan, Liberty’s sales manager, say 
AT trucks can speed up operations. 
Drivers waste no time double-clutching 
and shifting through various gears to 
get going in city traffic or in climbing 
hills on the open road. If the driver 
with conventional shift purposely lugs 
his motor to avoid shifting, he wastes 
time as his motor picks up speed slow- 
ly. But AT trucks shift at the right 
moment. 

Reed and Hogan say drivers show 
less fatigue after a day’s work because 
they use no physical effort shifting. 
And in American’s city driving and 
Liberty’s house-to-house operation, a 
lot of energy can go into shifting. 

It’s safer from another angle. Reed 
says now his drivers can keep both 
hands on the wheel and both eyes on 
the road ahead. 


Here’s What They Cost 

American’s AT truck is a low-cab- 
forward, 157 hp GMC V-8 that hauls 
2,100 gal. of gasoline to service sta- 
tions. The transmission is a four-speed 
forward unit hitched to a manual-shift 
two-speed reduction unit to give the 
driver a choice of eight speeds. The AT 
unit cost $223 more than a conven- 
tional shift. The truck, on the road 
since February, has piled up 10,000 
miles of trouble-free operation. 

Well satisfied with this experience, 
American has gone deeper into AT. It 
has a one-ton GMC V-8 pick-up truck 
making package goods runs to stations. 
On order is another GMC V-8 to make 
1,800-gal. drops to station accounts. 

The Hartford jobber wants to try 
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AT on retail heating oil trucks, but 
can’t get a true cab-over-engine design 
with AT. Oil truck drivers, looking at 
the low-cab-forward set-up of the gaso- 
line truck, don’t like the two high steps 
they would use 30-40 times daily to get 
in and out of the cab. 

Liberty’s low-cab-forward truck is a 
6-cylinder, 145 hp GMC that hauls 
1,900 gal. of heating oil. It replaces a 
1947 conventional-shift, 6-cylinder, 
127 hp GMC that carried 1,000 gal. 
Like American’s truck, Liberty’s has a 
four-speed forward transmission with a 
two-speed reduction unit. “But,” says 
Hogan, “we only use low range to get 
out of the garage and yard. Most of 
our city driving is in regular third.” 

AT cost Liberty $500 more than a 
conventional transmission. “That’s not 
too much when you spread the cost 
over the 10-year life of the truck. It 
comes to about $1 extra a week,” 
Hogan points out. 

The new truck works year round. 
Right now the chassis carries a truck 
body to haul nine tons of ice per trip 
from Liberty’s ice plant in Holyoke to 
customers in the Springfield area. 
“That 15-mile round trip is over plenty 
of hills, and with that load of ice on 
board, we should get a better idea of 
how the truck will stand up,” Hogan 
says. 

Operating since December, Liberty’s 
truck has had no repairs. And Liberty 
is adding a 34-ton GMC truck with AT 
for local ice delivery. 


What Fleet Owners Say 


In checking 664 fleet owners who 
operate more than 129,000 trucks of 
all types in all types of work. Fleet 
Owner, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
sums up their feeling on AT: 

e 197 have AT trucks—one has 200 
units. 

e@ 201 expect to buy AT trucks soon. 

e 319 expect less maintenance on 
AT. 

e 361 see less driver skill needed. 

e 297 expect AT trucks to do more 
work. 

e@ 569 say drivers like AT. 

Case Histories—Two large trucking 
companies seem happy with AT, while 
a truck-renting concern has mixed 
emotions about it. 

Cooper-Jarrett, Inc. of Chicago: “At 
the 100,000-mile mark on our AT 
diesel trucks, there was only minor 
maintenance and repair. Broken axles, 
rear-end and engine failures seem to be 
a thing of the past. Because of engine 
braking with AT, brake life is double 
and clutch maintenance is zero.” Oper- 
ating costs per mile for AT trucks, in- 
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cluding cost of fuel, oil, lubes, repairs 
and tires, come to 0.05374¢, compared 
to 0.077700¢ for conventional trucks. 

Akers Motor Lines, Inc., of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., with 35 AT heavy-duty 
diesels after more than 2-million com- 
bined miles: “Service problems with 
AT have been no more than we expect 
from normal two-speed axle operation. 
We have spotted very little difference 
in fuel consumption between AT and 
conventional transmissions. Drivers 
can maintain a consistently higher 
speed on hills, since momentum is not 
lost as much with AT.” 

Hertz Stations, Inc., Chicago: “At 
one station 168 AT trucks ran 2.4-mil- 
lion miles with maintenance costing 
0.0016¢ per mile. At another station, 
with 28 AT trucks, 22 had to be re- 
turned to the manufacturer for repairs 
and six needed new units. 

A check showed that these 28 units, 
which were air-cooled, were running 
too hot. “The terrain,” Hertz says, 
“was causing an overload condition. It 
was the same as loading trucks beyond 
rated capacity in level territory.” When 
the units were water-cooled, all mainte- 
nance troubles stopped, Hertz reports. 

This leads Hertz to warn: “We are 
not going to be able to use an over- 
loaded AT truck in any operation and 
get away with it. Transmission, engine 
and axle ratio are balanced out to do a 
certain job. To get these results, we 
must follow the manufacturer’s gross 
vehicle weight or gross combined 
weight.” 

When Hertz did, it came up with 
these results for a 24,000-lb truck: 
maintenance cost per mile for 8,314 
miles was 0.00086¢. On a truck with 
over 60,000 miles, it was 0.00063¢ a 
mile. 

How Majors React 

Major oil companies using AT in- 
clude Union Oil Co. of California, In- 
diana Standard, Esso, Pure, Socony, 
Shell, Tidewater and Sinclair. Among 
the non-users: Atlantic, Cities Service, 
Gulf, Texas, American Oil and Sun. 

Says one company: “Our experience 
with the big (50,000-60,000 Ib) diesel 
jobs has been bad. Fuel yield is down 
as much as 25% and we are breaking 
axles by the dozens due to down-shift- 
ing. AT is not yet coordinated to truck 
design. It’s the transmission of the fu- 
ture but that future hasn’t arrived yet.” 

This same company is using gaso- 
line-powered AT dray trucks (25,000 
lb) in city work, and while it has had 
no trouble, it says it is too early to tell 
yet. It finds AT good on light-duty 
trucks. 


Adds another major: “We know AT 
will reduce driving time but we’re not 
sure about cutting driver fatigue on big 
jobs. There is still a lot of split-shifting 
to do on the big rigs with seven for- 
ward speeds and two and three speed 
ranges, plus power dividers. AT on big 
jobs will not compensate for a bad 
driver, but it will increase the produc- 
tion of a good driver.” 

One major used two light-duty Chev- 
rolets in field work for nearly two-and- 
a-half years, covering 140,000 miles 
with good results. “We found no bugs 
even under extreme conditions. But 
before we buy AT trucks for other 
work, we will go slowly and check 
carefully, because we feel that our ex- 
perience is too limited, even though we 
put these two trucks through the tough- 
est kind of work.” 

Another major had no difficulty with 
six small units, but had plenty of trans- 
mission trouble with four heavy-duty 
diesel units. It thinks AT “will be very 
valuable in home deliveries because 
there are no sudden jerks, and opera- 
tion is easier on tires, gear train, axles, 
engines, and so forth.” 

Heavy-duty diesel units owned by 
another company have hauled product 
from a refinery to bulk plants in the 
hilly region of an Eastern state for a 
total of 100,000 miles without trouble. 
“We expected trouble from all reports, 
but so far we have had no broken axles 
and no transmission trouble.” 

Four heavy-duty diesel units are 
working for a major in the Midwest, 
making service stations dumps. “With 
only about 10,000 miles on each unit, 
it’s too early to tell, but performance to 
date has been excellent,” says a com- 
pany Official. 

Another oil company says that the 
more complex AT transmissions be- 
come because of the many speeds for- 
ward and the various speed ranges 
offered, the more chance there is for 
AT valves to gum up as regular AT 
fluids break down. It has switched to a 
turbine-type AT fluid that, it says, has 
“greater stability.” 

An Eastern major finds itself “very 
interested” in AT. But, it adds, AT 
“needs much more research.” AT for 
trucks, it maintains, “is still at the 1938 
passenger car stage.” 

“We are trying to deliver gas as 
cheaply as we can. We are not inter- 
ested in pioneering unless we can get 
a quick return, not one that we have to 
wait a year or two for,” says another 
major, explaining why it hasn’t gone to 
AT. “AT takes payload off the tank 
truck, and right now we think it’s too 
costly.” | 
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truth is tough 


You can’t tie a successful independent 
business to a plan designed for somebody 
else. The sooner this cold fact is faced, and 
acted upon, the sooner success will 

come to you. Call us today. Ashland 

Oil & Refining Company is the supplier 
for successful independents. We offer better 
petroleum products, and Ashland detergent 
gasolines, too. Best yet, we Offer 

you blueprints for your own business. 

Call Ashland Oil, and become 

the’ successful—and unhampered— 
independent you always wanted to be. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 

ALTON, ILL., 2616 E. Broadway — BUFFALO, N. Y., 800 Ellicott Square — CHICAGO, ILL., 6 N. Michigan Ave. — CINCINNATI, 

0., 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. — CLARKSVILLE, IND., 214 Center St. — CLEVELAND, 0., Standard Bidg. — DETROIT, 

MICH., Dearborn P. 0. Box 6025 — EVANSVILLE, IND., 2500 Broadway — FINDLAY, 0., P. 0. Box 210 — FREEDOM, PA. — 

LOUISVILLE, KY., 1202 S. Third St. — NASHVILLE, TENN., 5 E. Main — PADUCAH KY. — PITTSBURGH, PA., 711 Park Bidg. 


The Independent Brand for Independents 
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|S) u lose olbLamey ice obueler-bene 


®@ Atlantic Refining Co. last month 
abolished dealer tank wagon prices 
and began Fair-Trading gasoline in 
Pennsylvania. Under the new whole- 
sale pricing plan, Atlantic’s Pennsyl- 
vania dealers pay 23% less than the 
minimum retail price, ex taxes, for 
regular. Dealer price for premium is 
2.5¢ more than the regular price. 
Atlantic divided the state into two 
zones to reflect different transportation 
costs, and set western zone prices 1¢ 
higher than in eastern zone. 
SIGNIFICANCE: The new plan replaces 
Atlantic’s suggested minimum retail price 
policy in Pennsylvania. The company 
(which suggest minimums in New Jersey) 
says the new plan is better designed “to 
help counter irresponsible retail price 
gyrations.” Atlantic believes that dealers 
assured of minimum retail prices and 
guaranteed percentage margins should be 
able to concentrate on service—which 
builds station sales. Percentage margins 
also give dealers a better break when 
retail prices must go down to meet com- 
petition. 


@ Research engineers for a major 
company say their tests to date point 
the way to boosting oil burner effici- 
ency 50%. 

SIGNIFICANCE: If burner manufacturers 
carry out these improvements, the aver- 
age homeowner can look to a $60 saving 
in his annual oil-heat bill. And although 
increased efficiency will cut down gallon- 
age consumption per home, over-all gal- 
lonage for the distributor should go up 
—better burners will make automatic oil 
heat more attractive to homeowners. 


@ The government’s Small Business 
Administration reports increased busi- 
ness under its new lending rules. SBA 
now loans up to $15,000, with relaxed 
collateral requirements. The borrower’s 
bank puts up 25% and assumes respon- 
sibility for credit investigation and 
collection. (NPN—Feb, p 42.) 

SIGNIFICANCE: SBA says that 80% of 
applications are being approved, and that 
it can now handle them faster. 


@ Ashland Oil & Refining Co. has in- 
vaded the Cleveland area with 33 new 
service stations. Almost simultane- 
ously, Allied Oil Co., an Ashland affili- 
ate, bid successfully on the city’s 2.75- 
million-gal. consumer account. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Ashland and its affili- 
ates continue to strengthen their market- 
ing hands in northern Ohio. 
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@ Esso Standard Oil Co.’s new super 
premium accounted for about 19% of 
total gallonage at seven company train- 
ing stations during its first month and 
a half of sales. Esso Extra sales ran 
about 46%. 

SIGNIFICANCE: Sales of the two premiums 
at the seven stations ran about 65%, 
about 5% higher than normal. However, 
it’s still too early to draw any firm con- 
clusions. The new grade won’t be gen- 
erally available until mid-August. 


@ Annual National Conference on 
Weights and Measures has approved 
proposals to sanction self-mixing gaso- 
line pumps under present code with 
minor modifications. Conference re- 
jected proposal of committee on speci- 
fications and tolerances to drop re- 
quirement for pump “visigages” or 
“hight glasses.” 

SIGNIFICANCE: The way is cleared— 
legally, at least—for large-scale produc- 
tion of multi-grade pumps like those used 
by Sun in its Florida experiment. Sun’s 
five-grade blending pump has a tower 
with visigages, which is “optional equip- 
ment.” Sight glasses could be left off, in 
the event of alteration of code next year, 
without affecting operation of pump it- 
self. 


@ Commission agents of Standard Oil 
Co. of Kentucky are grdually being 
converted to TBA jobbers. The com- 
pany hopes eventually to have 500 
agent warehouses stocked with TBA 
inventory. 

SIGNIFICANCE: The growing number of 
tire and battery sizes make it desirable 
to put stocks closer to dealers and to ease 
the burden on main warehouses. 


@ Census Bureau has revised its serv- 
ice station census findings because 1948 
and 1954 criteria didn’t square with 
each other. Now, while the 1954 sta- 
tion total remains substantially the 
same (about 181,700), the 1948 total 
has been adjusted from 188,252 to 
179,647. This means a rise, not a 
decline, over the six-year period. 

SIGNIFICANCE: Oil marketers will have 
to pull an about-face on their conversa- 
tional reference points. The fewer-but- 
larger-stations trend indicated by the 
earlier version of the census gives way 
to a slightly-more-and-larger trend. This 
may give new ammunition to critics of 
major-company building programs. 


@ U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
a manufacturer with his own distribu- 
tion outlets cannot sign a minimum 
price maintenance contract with inde- 
pendent distributors because they’re in 
competition. The Court says Fair 
Trade laws don’t allow price-fixing 
between competitors. Ruling came in 
case involving McKesson & Robbins, 
large drug wholesaler. 

SIGNIFICANCE: Industry lawyers believe 
the ruling is so broad that it applies 
directly to oil marketing. They say it 
means that a supplier with company- 
operated stations can not Fair-Trade his 
product at retail outlets because he com- 
petes with them. One major company that 
is Fair-Trading its product in New Jersey 
has already converted its company-oper- 
ated stations to lessee operations. How- 
ever, a supplier that competes with its 
own wholesale distributors can Fair- 
Trade the retail price at the distributor's 
outlets, as long as the supplier doesn’t 
have company stations. 


BH Shell Oil Co. has announced a $1- 
million budget for marketing opera- 
tions and expansion in the Pacific 
Northwest. Donald C. Dagman, dis- 
trict manager, says the expansion will 
include new service stations, terminals, 
bulk plants, and other projects. 
SIGNIFICANCE: Shell is fortifying its al- 
ready strong position in one of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing markets. At the 
same time, this signals intensified compe- 
tition in this wildly competitive area. 


@ Brand preference ran a poor third 
when 1,046 motorists in 12 North Cen- 
tral states were asked why they chose 
their regular gasoline dealers. Major 
reasons, said the motorists, were 
dealer characteristics and convenience. 
Questioned about brand quality, 42% 
saw “little difference.” “Some differ- 
ence” was noted by 30%. Only 7% saw 
“much difference.” Survey was con- 
ducted by University of Michigan’s 
survey research center for Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). 

SIGNIFICANCE: This is further evidence 
of the dealer’s key position in oil market- 
ing. Three-fourths of the motorists sur- 
veyed had regular dealers. Survey re- 
ported that “. . . less than 10% of those 
interviewed had switched from one regu- 
lar dealer to another or had stopped pa- 
tronizing a former regular dealer the 
preceding year. Most of these changes 
were involuntary—either the respondent 
moved, or his dealer went out of busi- 
ness.” 
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it’s “T” Time 
NOW is the time to modernize your tank trucks with 
improved A. O. Smith truck meters and work-saving 
functional accessories. Thousands are in service, daily 
proving their speed and accuracy and the dependabil- 

ity of the SMITHway Rotary Principle. 

Models to suit every requirement. All feature unitized 
construction which allows greatest possible flexibility 

in piping arrangements. For complete information, send 

for Bulletin 127-B. 


MODEL T-6 
MODEL T-10 


MODEL T-15 


Any combination of counters and functional acces- 
sories can be used on the above meters. They may 
be included from start or installed at a later date. 


Through research 7a ...@ better way 


a é 
co nor 2k AT ft Oe 


Ss & ¥ G&G PR OODUcHT § 


Factories: 5715 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif., P.O. 
Box 500, Succasunna, N. J. Offices: Atlanta, Chicago 7, 
Houston 20, Los Angeles 22, New York 17. Canada: Toronto 
12, Vancouver 1, International Division— Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Loading at the new terminal is a fast, four-step operation 


Seem yeRmn, ct PRET AS 


Driver steps into rack’s intercom shack to call dispatcher 


Humble Builds a Speed-'em-up Terminal 


A minimum-sized cgew handles maximum work-loads 


at the company’s new $400,000 Baytown terminal. 


One specialty: setting records for rapid loading 


O SERVE its customers along the 

Texas Gulf Coast faster and more 
systematically, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. has opened one of its most modern 
and up-to-date products terminals at 
Baytown, Tex. 

Built by Humble to replace an obso- 
lete plant, the $400,000 installation 
has streamlined the company’s Gulf 
Coast distribution operations with fea- 
tures like: 

e A fast overhead loading rack; 

e A delay-cutting intercom system; 

e Pneumatic tubes to speed paper- 
work; 

e Palletization in the warehouse. 

The designers of the terminal 
weren't pestered by such things as 
providing a lot of storage space, since 
it's located next door to Humble’s 
huge (approximately 282,000 b/d) 
Baytown refinery. Instead, they con- 
centrated practically all their attention 
on speeding up loading operations. 


How to Beat the Clock 

The overhead loading rack was the 
big step in shifting in-and-out traffic 
movements into high gear. The rack is 
designed for a maximum flow capac- 
ity of 450 gpm. At the old terminal, 
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maximum flow was 250 gpm. The new 
rack can accommodate two _ trucks 
simultaneously. 

Hand in hand with fast loading is 
the intercommunications system and 
pneumatic tubes. When a transport 
driver pulls into the new terminal and 
up to the loading rack, that’s as close 
as he ever needs to get to the dis- 
patcher’s office in the main terminal 
building. 

Through the “intercom” system, he 
notifies the dispatcher he is ready to 
load up. Through the pneumatic tubes, 
he sends the dispatcher any orders for 
products he may have. The dispatcher 
then sends him a metering ticket for 
the total number of products he should 
withdraw. 

The driver places the ticket in a 
meter after attaching static lines and 
lowering the overhead nozzles into 
transport tank compartments. He pulls 
a valve handle, and everything else is 
automatic. The meter, calibrated at 
frequent intervals, automatically shuts 
the loading operation off according to 
the amount the metering ticket called 
for. 

While this is going on, the dispatcher 
is making out delivery orders. As soon 


as the loading is completed, the driver 
returns the meter ticket through the 
pneumatic tubes. The dispatcher then 
sends him the orders, and he’s ready 
to move out. 


Three-Ply Service 

Humble’s new terminal actually 
serves three distribution functions: 

e It has one division which the 
company terms a “bulk station.” This 
part delivers products to Humble sta- 
tions within a certain territory near 
the terminal. It performs essentially 
the same function a jobber’s bulk plant 
would. 

e Another division is the terminal 
itself, which delivers products to other 
Humble bulk stations up and down the 
Gulf Coast from Houston to Beau- 
mont, and inland. 

e Still another division of the ter- 
minal handles packaged products. 
Humble at present delivers packaged 
goods throughout its whole Texas ter- 
ritory from three terminals, and the 
Houston plant is one of them. 

Only warehouse storage space is 
needed for all these operations, though, 
thanks to the nearness of the Humble 
refinery. The terminal is virtually in 
the refinery’s back yard, with huge re- 
finery products storage tanks dotting 
the surrounding prairie as far as the 
eye can see in almost any direction. 

Very little inventory is carried in the 
warehouse, which has some 650 sq ft 
of storage space. There is a rapid 
turnover of products; as in the case of 
gasoline and kerosine, the packaged 
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tA BULK PLANTS AND TERMINAL 


— 


Dispatcher sends back meter ticket in pneumatic tube While waiting for ticket, driver lowers overhead nozzle into his tank 


goods, such as motor oils, greases, 
lighter fluids, and the like are made 
nearby. About 90% of the packaged 
merchandise that moves out by van, 
in fact, is delivered directly from the 
canning section of Humble’s refinery 
to the van, and never enters the ware- 
house. 

Fork-lift tractors are used to move 
the palletized merchandise around in 
the warehouse. The packaged and 
canned goods are laid out in the ware- 
house nearest the loading door, be- 
cause they move faster. Further back 
are TBA items. 

By utilizing the nearness of the com- 
pany’s refinery as much as possible 
insofar as storage is concerned, the 
terminal has ended up with very few 
warehouse employes. But there is a 
tremendous amount of paperwork in- ° 2 
volved, since everything moving out Ticket is placed in meter slot. Meter automatically shuts off loading operation 
has to be accounted for by the termi- 
nal. In all, there are about 41 em- 
ployes. Some 18 of these are truck 
drivers, a mere three or four work in 
the warehouse, and the rest are “front 
office” men. 


The Layout Plan 


The new office and warehouse build- 
ing is two stories high and air-condi- 
tioned. The lower floor has offices for 
the local terminal manager, the gen- 
eral accounting office, dispatcher’s of- 
fice, and a local order office, plus the 
warehouse storage space. 

On the top floor is a large confer- 
ence room which is used at times for 
training purposes. Drivers also use it 
to fill out their reports. This room is 
equipped with blackboards and visual 
aid equipment for training purposes. & After loading, driver returns ticket and gets orders through tube. Then he’s off 
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Gorman-Rupp Model 06B-B Pump on “floating filling 
stations’ gives outstanding performance for 
Petroleum Distributing Company 


On tank barges that supply gasoline, diesel and fuel oil to 
storage for offshore drilling supply, Petroleum Distrib- 
uting Company experienced unusual difficulty in keeping 
their positive displacement pumps operating. In a very 
brief time, pumps on one barge failed four times in a row. 
Mr. James George, Manager of Operations for the New 
Orleans branch, reports: “In the two years since placing 
Gorman-Rupp ‘O’ Series Pumps on the job, we haven’t 
had to spend one cent on maintenance. Just one of these 
6” pumps handles both loading and discharge for a 2500- 
barrel capacity barge. Now we can complete our delivery 
to offshore storage in less than a half-hour visit.” 

Ask our Gorman-Rupp distributor to show you these 
unique centrifugal pumps that prime. They have straight- 
in suction and no check valves. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


305 Bowman Street ¢ Mansfield, Ohio 
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bulk plants and terminals #4 


Storage Capacity Climbing, Says Census 


Bureau's new survey shows 61% rise from '48 to '54; 


motor gasoline storage space hits 4.8-billion mark 


O IL PRODUCT STORAGE Capacity in 
the United States increased by 
61% in the period 1948-1954, ac- 
cording to a report released last month 
by the Census Bureau in Washington. 

Total oil product storage capacity at 
the end of 1954, according to the 
report, was 12,640,000,000 gal. Com- 
parable figures in the 1948 census 
placed storage capacity at 7,850,000,- 
000 gal. 

The Census Bureau survey covered 
wholesale bulk plants and terminals in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. The survey also measured 
refinery storage capacity that was 
being used as a distribution facility. 

Included in the data for the end 
of 1954 were 165,000,000 gal. of 
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liquefied petroleum gas. LP-gas was 
not measured by the census bureau in 
the 1948 survey. 

The largest amount of storage space 
was devoted to motor gasoline, 4,864,- 
000,000 gal. This represented 39% of 
the total storage capacity. Distillate 
fuel oil was in second place with 
4,028,000,000 gal., or 32% of the 
total. 

Kerosine accounted for 16% of 
storage capacity, 1,997,000,000 gal. 
Residual fuel oil, with 1,100,000,000 
gal., took up 9%. The smallest gal- 
lonage allotment was in aviation gas- 
oline, 486,000,000 gal., or 4%. 

The biggest increase in assigned 
storage space was shown by kerosine 
Storage figures for that fuel shot up 
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85% over the 1948 total. Distillate 
and residual fuel oils combined were 
up 69% from 1948. All the gasolines 
combined increased by 47%. 

Despite the over-all increase in stor- 
age capacity, the total number of bulk 
plants and terminals decreased in the 
six-year period, the Census Bureau 
said in its report. 

At the end of 1954, there were 
27,130 oil bulk plants and 1,241 ter- 
minals. This was a drop of 756 from 
the 1948 combined total of 29,127. 
Like service stations (NPN—Feb, p 
30) bulk plants are getting fewer but 
bigger. 

Wholesale LP-gas plants numbered 
880 at the end of 1954. 

Shown below is a breakdown by 
states of oil product storage capacity 
(in gallons) in bulk plants and ter- 
minals at the end of 1954, with the 
percentage of change from 1948, LP- 
gas capacity is not included. an 
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Tidewater Oil Co.’s sales reps are explaining to their dealers . . . 











that an hour of calls every week .. . 


How Tidewater’s Pushing Credit Cards 


Piyganed CARD customers are worth 


going out and finding. That’s 
what Tidewater Oil Co. is telling Fly- 
ing A dealers in a new campaign to 
promote neighborhood _ solicitation. 
During the next few months most Fly- 
ing A dealers will see a film showing 
them what their credit card customers 
mean to them in terms of profit, and 
how they can get more of them. 
Credit cards are nothing new at 
Tidewater, and advising dealers to 
solicit new business has been done 
before. But the company has put some 
hefty effort into collecting some new 
facts to back up its argument that 
credit card customers are best for the 
dealer as well as the company. 


Pass the Ammunition 


These facts, the results of a three- 
month survey of credit card customer 
buying habits, are wrapped up in a 
half-hour sound and color film that 
shows how a dealer can build business 
by knocking on doors in his area. 

“For the first time we’ve really got 
the ammunition to show the dealer 
how much credit card customers mean 
to him,” says Perce Allan, Tidewater’s 
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marketing vice president. 

To collect the information, Tide- 
water’s accounting department ana- 
lyzed invoices in its files covering 
50,000 credit card purchases made by 
500 customers over a_ three-month 
period. The job was directed by Wal- 
ter Brunn, Allan’s marketing assistant. 

The study, covering Tidewater’s 
four sales districts in the 11 western 
states, showed that the average credit 
card customer made 79.9% of his 
credit purchases at a single “home sta- 
tion”; 13.2% of his purchases were 
made at a single secondary station; 
and 6.9% of his credit card purchases 
were scattered elsewhere. 

A study of 25 stations’ credit card 
customers showed that an average of 
75% of the credit customers trading 
at the station lived within a one mile 
radius circle around the station. That 
finding lined up with an earlier Union 
Oil Co. of California discovery (NPN 
—Nov. ’55, p38). 

Figures were also worked up to 
show that the credit buyer is a good 
customer from a profit standpoint. 
The credit card customer in the survey 
charged an average of $263.63 a year 


in this manner, the researchers found: 


$190.80 
$22.50 
$37.50 


Gasoline 
Lubrication (15 jobs) 
Oil (75 qts) 
{ tires $3.52 
TBA < batteries $1.05 
accessories $1.86 
Other 


$6.43 
$6.40 


$263.63 


(these figures arrived at by projection 
from study covering three months early 
last year) 


The average gross profit on such 
sales was figured at $60. Since a dealer 
could count on about 80% of the 
business, the individual dealer’s profit 
from the average credit card account 
figured out at $48. 

These figures form the basis of the 
pitch a sales representative is making 
to a Tidewater dealer in the opening 
of the movie. With a good touch of 
authenticity the dealer gives the sales 
rep a hard time on every point, bring- 
ing forth a Socratic exposition of the 
argument. 

The point the sales representative 
makes in the film (and Tidewater 
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cy MERCHANDISING 


... will bring in the credit card customer—he is best in the Flying A book 


hopes to make when the film is shown 
to dealers) is that a dealer can increase 
his business a predictable amount by 
soliciting new credit card customers 
among people living within a mile of 
his station. Most of the film is devoted 
to showing the dealer how to do it. 
Producer Gene K. Walker, of San 
Francisco, has worked the sales tech- 
nique advice into a series of after- 
dinner sales calls being made by the 
dealer—convinced at last. The basic 
lesson: people are receptive to the idea 
that someone wants to take the trouble 
to seek their business and will take a 
personal interest in caring for their 
cars. Although members of the film’s 
cast are professional actors, the film 
is designed to maintain a convincing 
illusion of ordinary people in a subur- 
ban neighborhood, with no hokum put 
in to liven up the dealer meetings. 

The typical dealer in the film makes 
his calls in a sharp clean uniform. The 
film stresses that. “We think the uni- 
form is very important in making the 
calls,” Allan says. “When someone 
sees a Flying A dealer in uniform at 
the door he will be willing to talk to 
him. He'll know who he is.” 


Do’s and Don’‘ts 


The film also encourages the dealers 
to pound home the fact that they are 
independent business men and _ that 


they take a personal interest in their 
business. They are given plenty of 
points to make in discussing the ad- 
vantages of using credit cards. Exam- 
ples: the convenience of paying for 
service station purchases by check 
once a month; the safety of having a 
credit card that can be used anywhere 
in the country; the accurate tax rec- 
ord of gasoline purchases the state- 
ments provide. 

The dealers will be supplied with 
application forms, which they fill out 
for the prospect who wants a credit 
card. The prospect’s signature is not 
required, but the company has found 
it necessary to leave a space for it to 
accommodate people who are accus- 
tomed to ending such interviews with 
a signature. 

A space is left for the dealer’s name 
because of a twist in the usual credit 
card issuing system that gives the 
dealer solicitation program an addi- 
tional sales punch. After the appli- 
cant’s credit is approved, the card is 
mailed to the dealer who made the 
solicitation. He takes the opportunity 
of delivering the card personally to 
make some introductory offer (a free 
lube or wash job) to bring the new 
credit card customer into the station. 
Allan feels this is important to the 
success of the program. “Credit cards 
which arrive in the mail sometimes 
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just go into wallets and stay there. We 
think this will give an added personal 
touch and let people know the dealer 
is really interested in their business,” 
Allan says. 

The most touchy problem, from a 
dealer’s standpoint, can arise when he 
has firmly convinced a prospect he 
needs a credit card, and then the com- 
pany rejects the application. The com- 
pany maintains this will hardly ever 
happen. It claims that three out of 
four car owners will pass the com- 
pany’s credit screening, and that the 
dealer can easily avcid the one out of 
four who wouldn’t pass by sizing up 
the prospect’s home, car or attitude. 
Tidewater says it is prepared to be 
quite liberal in accepting credit ap- 
plications submitted by dealers. 


An Hour for Pitching 


The company is recommending that 
a dealer spend one hour a week mak- 
ing calls in his area. It estimates that 
he can make four or five calls in a 
neighborhood in that time and can 
expect to fill out two credit card ap- 
plications for prospects. It is strongly 
recommended that the dealer make 
the calls himself rather than assigning 
the job to an employe. 

The company will present the plan 
to dealers in small meetings conducted 
by sales representatives. The ideal size 
of such a group will be from six to ten 
dealers, Allan says. “We want to en- 
courage discussion and give-and-take 
in these meetings,” he says. “We want 
the dealers to see what this would 
mean to them in new business.” 

“T particularly like the idea of using 
a movie, because it means we will get 
our story told uniformly everywhere,” 
Allan goes on. “This movie will prob- 
ably be a part of our sales training 
program for a long time to come. Be- 
sides showing a dealer how to ap- 
proach customers, you'll notice that 
the film gives a good example of how 
a merchandising representative should 
approach a dealer. We want our com- 
pany men to talk with our dealers, not 
talk to them.” 

In an effort to give the movie as 
widespread distribution as_ possible, 
Tidewater has had over 40 prints 
made. It has also bought several addi- 
tional projectors to equip the sales 
reps who will show it. 

“This program is going to be sold 
on its merits alone,” Allan says. “We 
aren’t going to conduct any contests 
or have any special promotion. We 
think we’ve got the facts to show that 
credit card customers are good busi- 
ness and we think the dealers will get 
the idea from this film.” 
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INCREASE YOUR MOTOR OIL 
AND T.B.A. SALES WITH THE 


multi-purpose merchandiser 
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The OIL-BAR is a new deluxe conception of design 
for canned oil and T.B.A. items display . . . provid- 
ing many plus features. Read and compare! 


The OIL-BAR increases SALES and PROFITS by bring- 
ing your canned oil display to the point of sale—the pump 
island. EYE-LEVEL DISPLAY, above driveway dirt, pro- 
tected from weather, visible from both sides of the island, 
aids in doing a real job of selling by power of suggestion. 


Storage of 80 QUART CANS, in dual straight rows, pro- 
vides EYE APPEAL and SPEEDS UP SERVICE. Large 
front and rear doors lock to sides of cabinet during day- 
time use and are easily and securely locked into closed 
position at night. Empty cans and salvage oil easily ob- 
tained by simply removing lower front door. Automotive 
type locks and keys change, give full protection. 


NOW .. . adjustable shelves in the OIL-BAR provide 
storage and display for 60 Qts. of canned oil... PLUS 
approx. 3 sq. feet for display of extra profit items. Display 
easily arranged or changed. 


Why not pick up these extra profits from plus sales— 
visually suggested to your customers while at the pump 
island. Makes it easy for them to buy those needed but 
forgotten items. 


Large flat eye-level surfaces provide ample space for 
brand decals or special sales promotions such as anti- 
freeze in the fall months or change-over in the spring. 


$79.50 


F.0.B. CINCINNATI, OHIO MODEL 200-A 


3” NEOPRENE CASTERS DELUXE 
CAN BE FURNISHED AT 
$7.50 NET ADD'NL 


OIL-BAR 


PRODUCED BY 


EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATES IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


P. O. Box 2675 Roselawn Sta., Cincinnati 37, O. (Standard Colors) 
SEND IN ORDERS NOW! 
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C) AUTOMOTIVE 


The Air Spring's Being Groomed for '58 


New twist in suspension 
could deal another blow 
to station lube business 


IR SPRINGS figure to be one of the 

big tricks up the auto companies’ 
sleeves when the 1958 models are 
introduced late next year. All car 
makers are working on_ air-spring 
systems, and °58 looks like the target 
date for many of them. 

The auto men will get outside help 
from firms like Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., which has developed a 
rubber-bellows air spring for pas- 
senger cars, but plans to manufacture 
only the rubber parts for the new 
system as specified by car manufac- 
turers. 

In principle, the Goodyear spring is 
similar to that used on trucks, but is 
different in shape, size and method of 
attachment. 

Auto engineers are mum on details 
of the systems they are working on, but 
they indicate the air spring is an im- 
provement to the torsion bar type of 
suspension. 

The air spring probably will not 
affect the number of lubrication points 
on a car. It may eliminate some, but it 
will also add a few new ones. 

The air springs on passenger cars 
will be self-leveling through automatic 
air pressure control. This means pas- 
senger cars will have to be equipped 
with air compressors. These will be one 
of three types: belt-driven, electric, or 
vacuum-powered. Air reservoirs will be 
located as close as possible to the air 
springs. 

From the service station standpoint, 
air springs will mean car headlights can 
be aimed more accurately; once set, 
the beam will remain constant. 

Truck Invasion—Air springs are al- 
ready moving into the truck field—fast. 
General Tire has a system which can 
be adapted to present equipment of 
truck fleets. GMC truck and coach di- 
vision of General Motors, which puts 
its truck air’suspension into production 
later this year (NPN—Feb., p108) will 
make it available first on its highway 
tractors in the 50,000-65,000 Ib gross 
cargo weight vehicles. 

Trucks or highway tractors with air 
suspension will be regarded as separate 
models and sold as such. This tends 
to take air suspension out of the op- 
tional equipment category. 

At the GM Proving Grounds, GMC 
engineers provided NPN with answers 
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Air-filled rubberized bellows replaces conventional leaf spring in GMC test truck 


to these questions: 

Q—Could this system be applied to 
GMC trucks that were bought in the 
last five years? 

A—Not without major and costly 
modifications. 

Q—How much trouble and expense 
would be involved in replacing a dam- 
aged bellows? 

A—A bellows can be replaced by a 
mechanic within 30 minutes, the only 
tool needed is a half-inch wrench. 

Q—How much extra would air sus- 
pension cost over the present metal 
leaf springs? 

A—tThe final cost has not yet been 
determined. It will be economically at- 
tractive after full consideration of such 
major benefits as reduced maintenance 
costs, increased payload space, added 
safety due to smoother, level ride and 
related advantages. 

Q—Will air brakes still be opera- 
tive if a leak develops in the air bel- 
lows system? 

A—Yes. A safety valve prevents air 
from leaving the brake air tank if pres- 
sure goes below 65 lbs. 

QR—Will the bellows collapse if an 
air leak develops in the line? 

A—The only “line” in the air sus- 
pension system is a 12-in. line be- 
tween the leveling valve and the bel- 
lows. There is virtually no possibility 








of a leak developing there. 

Q-—If the bellows were punctured 
and collapsed, then what? 

A—If the bellows collapse, the 
frame comes to rest on hard rubber 
blocks. 

Q—Could the truck be driven if the 
bellows collapse? 

A—Yes, the truck may be driven at 
low speed. 

Q—What are the chances of the bel- 
lows being punctured, since trucks 
could be backed into sharp, protruding 
objects? 

A—tThere is much less danger of 
puncturing a bellows than a tire. Grey- 
hound’s experience in over 300 million 
miles is less than one bellows failure 
per million miles, mostly due to dam- 
age from external causes. 

Q—Will the bellows rot and crack 
like other rubber products? 

A—After several years of use, the 
surface of the bellows developed 
“checks” from ozone and other things 
in the air, but the interior surface is not 
affected nor is the strength of the bel- 
lows affected. The more they are used, 
the more they retain life. 

Q—What will happen if moisture 
gets into the suspension system? 

A—Nothing. Moisture has never 
been a problem in GM coach air sus- 
pension, which has more than 400 mil- 
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with Bennett 


Double-Action Piston Type 
Transfer Pump 


Here’s why the Bennett Big ‘‘G’’ can solve 
all your pumping problems: 


High vacuum — capable of 
lifting liquids 20 feet — or 
more, when necessary. 


No diaphragms to rupture 
and replace. 


Easier operation and greater 
serviceability. 


Automotive piston and ring 
design principle. 


Over 20 GPM (Based on 
100 strokes per minute). 


Perfect operation on any 
length stroke. 


Self-Priming —no foot 
valve required. 


Working parts resist 
corrosion. 


Saves time, energy, 
and money. 





: 
Easiest Pump to Operate Constant Flow 


Readily pumped from difficult Pumps on both strokes—no waste 
positions —better than 20 gallons motion. Quick, clean, safe transfer 
per minute with ordinary effort. from drums and skid tanks. 


JoHN Woon Company “etme ane 2s 


in Canada: Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg * Vancouver 





lion miles of operation. 

Q—Will an additional load be 
placed on the air compressor? 

A—No. The only time the air com- 
pressor is called upon to pump air into 
the system is when the vehicle is being 
loaded. 

Q—What are the chances of the air 
leveling valve going bad? 

A—Experience with GM _ coaches 
indicate long valve life. Many of them 
have already gone more than 700,000 
miles without valve trouble. 

Q—Will the air suspension system 
give more carrying load? 

A—Yes. Weight savings and added 
cubage will provide more load capac- 
ity. 

Q—Will salt or oil on the roads 
affect the rubber bellows? 

A—No more than on tires. 

Q—lIs there enough clearance be- 
tween the bellows and the tires for 
chains? 

A—Yes. 

Q—Would trailer life be longer with 
air suspension? 

* A—Indications are that it would be 
considerably longer. * 


TEFLON ~ PHENOLIC 


@ Greaseless joints On passenger 
cars will increase at a rather fast 
pace in the next few years. This is 
being made possible by such develop- 
ments as the fabric-lined ‘Teflon’ 
socket (above) developed by Ameri- 
can Metal Products Co., of Detroit, 
and DuPont. When used in an auto- 
mobile suspension system, “Teflon” 
lined joints will require no lubrica- 
tion. Numerous projects are under- 
way in Detroit now to eliminate as 
many lubricated joints as possible. 
Teflon is only one approach. 





Jobbers can profit from farm TBA 
with on-the-spot sales and service. To 
find out why, see p!27; to learn how 
one jobber does it, see p128. 
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Auto Sales May Sag, But .. . 


Oil men won't feel the 22% decline in car sales 


predicted by GM's Curtice .. 


. Mercury harnessing 


more horses .. . Free-piston grand-daddy revealed 


HH’ WILL a 22% decline in 1956 

passenger car sales below the 
record 1955 year affect total gasoline 
sales? 

That 22% drop has been predicted 
by Harlow Curtice, General Motors 
president, and represents a substantial 
cutback for car dealer volumes after 
the all-time sales highs of last year. 

But for oil marketers, no cutback is 
ahead. 

Curtice now says that instead of sell- 
ing 6.5-million cars in 1956, the total 
probably will be closer to 5.8-million. 
It is estimated that instead of adding 
some 4-million cars to total registration 
this year, the increase in national car 
population will only go up about 3-mil- 
lion, or somewhat less. 

So, the market for gasoline sales will 
still be greater than last year. The only 
loss is One on paper. And this lost 
“paper” market amounts to only about 
1% of total passenger car gasoline 
consumption. 

Concerning trucks, Curtice  esti- 
mates about 950,000 will be sold in 
1956. 

Curtice attributes part of the lag in 
new car sales to “a great deal of pub- 
licity about the revolutionary models 
which were going to become available 
with the introduction of 1957 cars.” 
He adds, “I don’t believe that there will 
be any so-called revolutionary designs 
making their appearance in 1957.” 

Asked if revolutionary advance in 
cars can be expected in the near future, 
Curtice replied: “I would say no, be- 
cause in the first place the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which we spend an- 
nually for new tooling represents a 
tremendous risk. If we are wrong in 
anticipating the likes of the public, it 
could be quite disastrous. The public 
never demonstrated in the past a will- 
ingness to accept so-called revolution- 
ary change, but they are quite willing 
to accept changes on an evolutionary 
basis.” ; 

Curtice said both the free piston en- 
gine and gas turbine are being thor- 
oughly explored for whatever purpose 
they will be best suited. Development 
will be carried on aggressively in all 
areas, he said. 

e e 2 


ALFRED H. BAUME, manager of 


business research for Mercury Divi- 
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sion of Ford Motor Co., says, “We are 
encouraged by the fact that the decline 
in the car industry has not spread to 
other sectors. Over-all incomes and em- 
ployment are up and the used car mar- 


ket has been unusually strong this year. | 


All this suggests that the public is 
going through a period of ‘debt diges- 


tion’ and that as repayments are made | 


on the huge volume of debt contracted 
in 1955, their hearty appetite for new 
cars will return.” 


He adds that the long-range trend of | 
the automobile industry is just as favor- | 


able as it was a year ago—probably 
more so. 


At about the same time F. C. Reith, 


Mercury general manager, revealed all 
Mercury cars will be increased by 
about 10 hp each. The horsepower 
boost is not expected to have any effect 
on the car’s fuel requirements. 
oo e e 

SHIPMENT of petroleum tank trailers 
in 1955 totaled 5,026, a drop of about 
7.5% below the 1954 total of 5,433, 
according to Department of Commerce 
figures. However, in September, Oc- 
tober and November of 1955, ship- 
ments exceeded those for a similar 
period in 1954, indicating a strong fin- 
ish for the year. 

In January, February and March of 
this year, tank trailer shipments were 
about 15% ahead of the same months 
in 1955, indicating the strong finish in 
1955 may be carrying over into 1956. 

” ® e 
WHEN GENERAL MOTORS dedi- 
cated its new technical center in War- 
ren, Mich., it displayed a free-piston 
gasifier which GM says may someday 
be the grandfather of a new family of 
engines. 

Known as the GM-14, the power 
plant is an experimental workhorse and 
prototype of six free-piston gasifiers 
that Cleveland Diesel is supplying the 
Office of Ships’ Construction and Re- 
pair of the U.S. Maritime Administra- 
tion. The six new units will be installed 
in a repowered, converted Liberty ship, 
the SS William Patterson. 

A vestpocket version of this engine 
is the free piston unit in the XP-500, 
the experimental passenger car re- 
cently announced by GM (NPN— 
June, p134). 

The GM-14 has been under test for 
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almost three years and has logged more 
than 7,000 hours of endurance runs, 
using as much as 1,000 gal. a day of 
Bunker C fuel. 

e o * 

SEVEN out of ten cars produced in 
this country in 1955 were equipped 
with automatic transmission. In 1954, 
58.5% had automatic transmissions, 
and in 1953 it was 49.9%. 

Projecting this rate of growth, it 
looks as if over 90% of the 1958 
model cars will carry automatic trans- 


missions. & 
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TWO UNITS IN ONE 


The fast 15 g.p.m. Rotaboy PLUS 
built-in measuring COUNTER. And, 
it's also 2 FOR 1 in price, for the 
Rotaboy-Counter costs little more 
than a pump alone. Rotaboys save 
time and money on every turn. 


Write today for full details and prices 





WILLIAM M. WILSON’S SONS, INC. 


LANSDALE, 


OF GASBOYS 


PA. 


MANUFACTURER KEROBOY BOYS AND ROTABOYS 
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The need of many major oil companies 
for a more efficient, more economical 
gasoline pumping system prompted 
Red Jacket to apply its experience 
with over 40,000 submergible pump 
installations to the design of this new 
“Extracta" gasoline pump line. 


STD PL tae 


/ “petroleum i) 
| pumping 
\ equipment 


\ 
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RED JACKET 


FOR GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS 


FIRST AND ONLY SUBMERGIBLE 


BOOSTER PUMPS 


COMPLETELY ELIMINATES VAPOR LOCKING! 
PERMITS DISPENSING OF HIGH VAPOR PRESSURE 
GASOLINE IN HOT WEATHER, AT HIGH ALTITUDES 
AND WHERE LONG LINES EXIST. 


% FOR EXISTING SERVICE STATIONS 
% GASOLINE IS DELIVERED TO EXISTING DIS- 


PENSER INLET AT ZERO PRESSURE — NO MORE 
SUCTION LIFTING 


% AMPLE CAPACITY — SERVES UP TO 6 DIS- 
PENSERS SIMULTANEOUSLY ON THE SAME 
GRADE OF GASOLINE 


% AUTOMATIC “PUMP-OFF" CONTROL. MOTOR 
STOPS WHEN TANK PUMPS DRY. 


% NO EXPENSIVE HAZARDOUS PITS REQUIRED 


Write today! For com- 


plete details, construction and 
operation data, prices and de- 


FIRST AND ONLY REMOTE 


GASOLINE PUMPS 


IN ’3 AND 2 H. P. SIZES THAT ARE EXTRACTIBLE, 
FULLY REMOTE AND SUBMERGIBLE—AT LOW 
cost. 


% SAVE UP TO $600 PER STATION 
% NO EXPENSIVE HAZARDOUS PITS REQUIRED 


%& AUTOMATIC "“PUMP-OFF" CONTROL. MOTOR 
STOPS WHEN TANK PUMPS DRY. 


% NOW! 3 AND 4 DISPENSER REMOTE STATIONS 
ARE ECONOMICAL 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL STATIONS 





j = REMOTE GASOLINE PUMP INSTALLATION 
(For new stations) 





WME WA OM WD Wii: Li yy Hy 
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aakerer-iaammek—-r-j le) amager-i: 
gov abom Zeleig 618 che el ag — 1 go 


‘‘Here’s efficient, up-to-date service!’’ 











S i N High-Pressure 

LA» f LY Chassis Lubricator 

Pr | x hs Sensational Super “'H’ Pump gives 
{ 7 : \y full 6000 to 7000 pounds pressure 


instantly — at the control valve! Six 
foot hose Adjustashot’’ Control 


PO rta 'e@) j = Valve instantly adjustable for full 


flow-or measured shots. Flexible 


rubber follower plate removes all 


re 'e) ‘a | Cc at j fora) FE eo | ul j p aan lubricant from drum, Model 8502BF 


...everything you need to handle more lube jobs faster! 


¢ Distinctive beauty ! Customers know ata glance that your 
service is as modern as the cars they drive! Beautiful, easy- 


dowebail By Sericemanks Tonal (-YolaMuilohioallale Mti-1-1 mao] olal-ti malar ial-to Mame lige] ol lM aalhi-Melale 


Super ‘‘H’’ Power Pump 
—with exclusive ‘’Pressurtrol’’ that z ¢ Feather-touch portability! Roll where you want it—when 


gray baked enamel. 


gives instant, accurate control of : | you want it—on fast, quiet, big ball-bearing swivel casters 
pump pressure —no air 


regulator needed! Pie Ty oY -Tile lol >] (- iw Nigro) ol-tgehi-toMaalol ttf Meolalc Mel -to] am] ol-MellTel-Tar 





ers have sealed air motors guaranteed for 27 months! 





‘ Alemite Visi-Drum Equipment 
* Instant power! Tremendous reserve Stig Matching units that fit right onto original refinery 
power (70 to 1 ratio) handles tough lu- , ' v | ( ? containers... ideal for bringing new flexibility, 
bricants, even at lower temperatures. LY economy and dependability to your reconditioning 
© Fast delivery! No waiting! The Su- ~ paw ane = a 
per “H” forces lubricant through bear- Gd 
ing at top speed! Cuts lubrication time ST TLA «— High-Pressure ( = 


by one-third! Chassis Lubricator _2 


: 
— Air-operated : : F ; 

¢ High Pressure! Maintains 6000 to —_ a Re 5 

7000 pounds working pressure at control Automatic «aha Portable Waste 


Transmission 
Fluid Dispenser Gear Lube Dispenser OF Grom 
— Air-operated 


WARNER) 
— Hand-operated 
ALEMITE | etre seni teresenarve ro 
Complete Information —Today ! 


PEG. U SPAT. OFF 


valve. 


Products of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION Dept. K-76, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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... yours with 


You ot abl Hut, too with 
A ASTERLITE Service Stations LUSTERLITE Service Station 
of Gleaming PORCELAIN mal 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 
__with better station layout, bet- 
ter use of space. All plumbing, 
heating and electrical utilities are f Customer-appeal teh 
enclosed within the walls. or your new servi ' e key to quick, solid 
Porcelain Ena ice station locations CUSTER ITE 
snaked erviak: Multis tne RLITE 
e custome 
r- 


ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION. a 
isible areas (inside an out a ae 
permanently finished in justrous ppeal built in...to create th ‘ 
porcelain enamel. quality. Completely porcelai at precious impressio 
—) REDUCED MAINTENANCE they’ll maintain that i celain enameled insid a4 
LJ Never needs paintin asy Re at impression forever! e and out, 
clean with soap and or. member: Your station er. 
FLEXIBLE DESIGN contact with your custo s are your only continui 
r plans and elevations. much customer-appeal mers. Make sure they h ung 
al as ave a 
ro . our 
products—with a turrenc ere eae 
orcelain 


FAST CONSTRUCTION 

95% faster than average- E 
nameled Buildi 
uildings 


—to fit you 


G 
alls and roof. Fiber- 


glas ‘nsulated —warm in winter, 
cool in summer. 

C| MOVABILITY 
Quick, economical relocation. 


CHICAGO VI 
TREOUS CORPORATION - CICERO 50, ILL 
, ILLINOIS 





Customers 
love it... and you 
make money... 


when you sell Coca-Cola 








by the case! 











5 S45) eqoay 


\ 








SZ, 


It’s an extra profit for you 
...an extra convenience 
for your customers. 

(It’s convenient for you too, 
for if you’ve got a cooler, 
you've got case stocks of 
Coke.) Your bottler of 
Coca-Cola can supply you 
with advertising materials 
and display racks. 

Why not call him now! 





**Coke’’ is a registered trade-mark. 





©1966 The Coca-Cola Company. 
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ADDITIVES 


Du Pont Antioxidant 
No. 22 


GULF COAST 
$ Saving 


% Saving | $ Saving 


MID-CONTINENT 
% Saving 


WEST COAST 


$ Saving | % Saving 





Du Pont Fuel Oil 
Additive No. 2 





Du Pont Lube Oil 
Additives 








Shown above are nine typical situa- 
tions-—three locations, three addi- 
tives. They illustrate how substantial 
sums can be saved when you order 
Du Pont additives in 4,000-gallon 





tank-car lots. The saving is over the 
costs of the same quantities in less 
than carload lots, in drums. The 
total savings shown reflect lower 
product cost and lower freight rates, 


Four-figure savings are yours 


each time you order a Du Pont additive 


If you have been buying your addi- 
tives in drums—either in carload or 
less than carload quantities—it will 
pay you to investigate the savings in 
delivered cost that are possible by 
ordering in tank-car lots. 


For example... 


The above chart shows how refiners 
in three areas can save from $1,680 
to $2,400 simply by ordering a Du 
Pont additive by the 4,000-gallon 
tank car instead of equal quantities 
in partial car shipments in drums. 
These figures are, of course, based on 


Sales Offices: 


CHICAGO 3—8 So. Michigan Ave 
HOUSTON 2—705 Bank of Commerce Bldg 
LOS ANGELES 17—612 So. Flower St 
NEW YORK 20—1270 Ave. of the Americas 
PHILADELPHIA 2—3 Penn Center Plaza 


by the tank car 


the freight rates for only three loca- 
tions; savings will vary somewhat 
for other receiving points. However, 
the saving will be decidedly worth- 
while anywhere... for any one or 
more of the products listed. 


How much can you save? 


To answer that question for you, one 
of our nearby representatives will 
be glad to call at your refinery, study 
your freight rates and inventory pat- 


terns. He will then determine the 
most convenient handling method 
for you and figure the exact saving 
you can make. Phone, write,or wire 
us... today. 


REG. u, 5. Pat, OF 
Better Things for Better Living 
. « « through Chemistry 


Petroleum Chemicals 


RAndolph 6-8630 
CApitol 5-1151 

. MAdison 5-1691 
COlumbus 5-2342 
..+- LOcust 8-3531 


PITTSBURGH 19—Room 510, Alcoa Bidg 

SAN FRANCISCO 4—Room 626, 111 Sutter St 
SEATTLE 3—Room 215, 4003 Aurora Ave. 
TULSA 1—P. O. Box 730 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) © Petroleum Chemicals Division @ Wilmington 98, Delaware 


ATlantic 1-2933 
. EXbrook 2-6230 
.. MElrose 6977 
. LUther 5-5578 


IN CANADA: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited—Petroleum Chemicals—85 Eglinton Avenue East—Toronto 12, Ontorio—HUdson 1-6461 
OTHER COUNTRIES: Petroleum Chemicals Division—Export Sales—Room 7496 Nemours Bidg.—Wilmington 98, Del.—OlLympia 4-5121, Ext. 2962 
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The painstaking, scrupulously precise use of quality control] makes U.S. Peerless® 
the quality separator preferred by perfection-minded engineers. You will find 
these microporous rubber separators on the Lincoln Continental Mark II, 

and in submarines of the United States Navy —as well as in many other automotive 
and industrial applications where dependability must be absolute. Build up your 
battery business and protect the goodwill of your trade by making sure the batteries 
you stock are equipped with U.S. Peerless Separators. Electrical Wire & 

Cable Dept., United States Rubber, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 
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“I’m in the service business’ 


‘I’m not here just to pump gas. I’m here to do 
everything I can to keep my customers’ cars in 
A-1 condition. I’m in the service business. 


“That's why I’m 100 per cent behind 


minimum retail price enabling them to earn a 


fair profit and maintain top-quality service. 


Dealers are hailing this forward step and 





are enthusiastically supporting it. With a 





Atlantic’s gasoline price policy. It gives me 
a chance to make a reasonable profit from my 





gasoline sales. And lets me give my customers 
the kind of service they want and expect.” 


These words express the typical reaction of 
many Atlantic Dealers to the basic gasoline 
price policy inaugurated by The Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Under this plan, the company (1) Sells gaso- 
line to its dealers at as low a price as that paid 
by any of their major brand competitors; 
(2) Recommends its dealers sell at a suggested 


reasonable profit, they are giving the motoring 
public the kind of service that matches the 
high-quality products they sell. 

gh-q y | : 


Today, more than ever, you find your 





biggest motoring value at your Atlantic 





Dealer's. 


ARETE RM 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


(This is one of a series of advertisements The Atlantic Refining Company is running in Pennsylvania and Delaware newspapers.) 
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ier 


these bottles 
are the key... 4 


THEY WON’T 
BREAK 


Plastic electrolyte containers 
have great resistance 
to impact. 





THEY’RE 
LIGHTWEIGHT, 
COST LESS 
TO SHIP 


15 plastic bottles weigh 

less than one glass bottle 
. save up to 30% on 
shipping charges. 


to extra 









THEY’RE 


SAFE AND EASY 


THEY'RE 
DISPOSABLE 


Rinse out and destroy. 
No storing, re-filling or 
returning bottles . .. 
no cash tied up in 
carboys or empties. 


TO HANDLE 


Handling sleeve in each 


carton lessens chance 
for spillage. 


values you get with 


GLOBE’S dry-charged battery program 


And here’s why you can do 


a better merchandising job with 


today’s finest dry-charged battery 


EVELOPED and backed by Globe-Union — a name that 

has meant top-flight batteries and battery merchandising 

for nearly forty years —this recently introduced progra:n has 

but one aim. And that’s to make your battery selling easier, 

more profitable ...a better buy for both you and your 
customers. 

With dry-charged batteries, you eliminate trickle charge, 
standing loss. . . assure your customers of factory-fresh start- 
ing power. But when you “go with Globe,” you get a host of 
additional values. You deal with a single, compact carton ~— 
a carton that contains battery, electrolyte and pouring sleeve. 
It’s easier to stock and handle. And traffic-stopping design 
promotes striking, buy-compelling displays. 

But the Globe extra value story doesn’t end here. 


FAST DELIVERY WHEREVER YOU'RE LOCATED 
The 13 strategically located Globe dry-charge battery pro- 
duction plants, starred at right, assure quick and inexpensive 
delivery on dry-charged battery shipments 


COMPACT, EASY TO STORE AND HANDLE ALL-IN-ONE-CARTON con- 
tains battery, pre-measured, top quality electrolyte . safety-insuring 
pouring sleeve with printed instructions for activation. 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


If it’s petroleum-powered, there’s a 
Globe-built battery — right from the start! 


*ATLANTA, GA., *DALLAS, TEXAS, *EMPORIA, KANSAS, *HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
*LOUISVILLE, KY., *MEDFORD, MASS., *MEMPHIS, TENN, “MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
“MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO, *PHILADELPHIA, PA., *REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA, 
*SAN JOSE, CALIF., *HASTNGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
OREGON CITY, ORE., AJAX (ONTARIO) CANADA 





Farm TBA—Opportunity for Jobbers 


It demands service as well as sales, but it’s worth 
the effort: farmers buy nearly 20% of all tires 


te COMPANIES make a special ef- 
fort to sell petroleum products 
to the farmer, but don’t make much of 
a bid for his TBA business. Yet farm- 
ers, who buy 16.6% of all gasoline 
sold in the U. S., also account for 17% 
of tire sales and 20% of batteries. 

The majors tend to neglect this siz- 
able TBA market because their prod- 
uct distribution, whether through job- 
bers, consignees, or salaried bulk 
plants, is geared to farm delivery by 
tank truck. TBA distribution by tank 
truck has never been satisfactory, es- 
pecially for heavy tractor tires. 

Even more important is the concen- 
tration of oil company TBA programs 
on service station dealers, especially 
among companies that market their 
own brand of tires. The TBA manager 
of one such company says, “There is 
such a wide open field there that we 
feel we ought to concentrate on it 
above all else. Dealers need the extra 
profit they get from a healthy TBA 
business.” 

Service stations could handle farm 
TBA if they’d put in the necessary men 
and equipment, but few of them do. A 
major-company division manager ex- 
plains, operation says, “Generally you 
can only get to the farm market 
through distributors. It’s darn tough to 


crack because of the service.” The 
problem is that service must be pro- 
vided at the farm. 

Jobbers and consignees are in the 
best position to sell and service farm 
TBA, because they think of the farm 
market as the most important one they 
have. They can look among their 
present farm customers for TBA busi- 
ness. 

Most important to the farmer will 
be tires for his tractor. That’s where 
service comes in; as D. R. Luke, Chi- 
cago division manager for Skelly Oil 
Co., says, “The jobber has to be able 
to help a farmer when he needs it, so 
the farmer won’t lose a day or two be- 
cause his equipment is idle.” 

Skelly provides a service package 
for its jobbers who want to go in for 
farm tire business. It’s a kit that can 
be mounted in the back of a service 
car or truck, including a hoist to de- 
mount tractor wheels, a calcium chlo- 
ride pump, barrels and accessory 
equipment. For a $400 investment, a 
jobber can get all the service equip- 
ment he needs. 

He'll also have to buy a supply of 
calcium chloride for filling tires, but 
he can charge for that service and 
make a profit on it. Tractor tires are 
filled with a calcium chloride solution 
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to add weight to the tractor wheels; 
water won't do because it freezes in 
cold weather. 

Skelly markets Hood Rubber Co. 
tires. Majors that sell rubber company 
brands are in a better position to culti- 
vate the farm market, since the rubber 
companies have made thorough studies 
on advertising, selling, installing and 
repairing farm TBA. They provide 
complete farm programs for use by 
dealers, distributors and major com- 
panies. 

The farm-area division manager of 
an oil company that sells two rubber 
company lines and runs a distributor 
farm program explains why TBA is 
necessary to the jobber’s welfare: “His 
costs of operation are going up and he 
should diversify to make a living. 
There’s a profit in TBA sales to farm- 
ers for the jobber who goes after high 
volume so he can enjoy a quantity dis- 
count on tires and give better allow- 
ances for trade-ins. 

“He should also be able to handle 
a high volume or farm credit; large 
sums can be tied up in accounts receiv- 
able at times. Oil, tire and accessory 
companies will work hard with jobbers 
to point the way, but the jobber must 
want to help himself, too.” 


To find out how one jobber helped 
himself to a sound farm TBA business, 
turn the page. 


127 








ot 


Down on the farm is the place to sell tractor tires, so ‘Swede’ Carlson brings the Bollman line with him 


(Story begins on page 127) 


How to Win the Farmer's TBA Vote 


In 10 years, Bollman Oil hiked its farm TBA income 
from $32,000 to $259,000. It’s just one example 


of what the “see ‘em to sell ‘em’ theory can do... 


d fers BOLLMAN PEOPLE today sell 
about a third of their 4-million- 
gal.-a-year gasoline volume to farmers, 
and about a third of the TBA volume 
goes that way, too. That’s how Earl 
Stickel, owner of the Manlius, IIl., 
Texaco jobbership, likes to do busi- 
ness. He knows the modern farmer is 
a big tire buyer, and over the last 
decade Stickel’s company has been 
hitting the farm market hard enough 
to become the largest tire dealer in its 
four-county area. 

Bollman Oil doesn’t stop with on- 
the-farm sales. Farmers also drive 
their cars and trucks into service sta- 
tions of Bollman dealers, and that ac- 
counts for about half the company’s 
remaining gallonage. 

But TBA is Bollman Oil’s ace in the 
hole. While the firm supplies gasoline 
to 23 outlets, it sells TBA to 58. It 
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makes about 18% -20% gross on TBA, 
with net running around 10%-11%. 
By contrast, gross profit on gasoline 
and oil is about 15%, and net profit 
is only 3%-4%. 

Just what does Bollman Oil’s attrac- 
tive market consist of? According to 
Walt Cahill, Firestone territory repre- 
sentative in the area, the average 160- 
acre farm today is likely to operate at 
least one truck with five tires; probably 
two passenger cars (ten tires); a pair of 
tractors (eight tires); several wagons, 
with four tires each; a wheelbarrow, 
and a string of rubber-mounted farm 
implements. 


How They Sell 

To sell this market, Art Carlson, 
who runs the TBA end of Bollman Oil, 
puts his faith in personal calls, and lots 
of them. He goes out four days a week 


visiting farmers. He spends a day on 
each of four routes laid out 10 years 
ago, when the TBA program was 
started. 

Ed Cichocki and Don Lorenzen, 
two salesmen attached to the Bollman 
store in Princeton, Ill., also make calls. 
Whenever they can get away from the 
store they get into a company truck 
and head out for the farms. They keep 
going with their sales pitch until they 
hit a sale. When out like this they may 
make 10 calls a day, or only a few, 
depending on how soon they make a 
sale. 

When they hit a sale, they take care 
of it. Otherwise they chat, talk about 
farm problems and about business in 
general. They'll let the farmer know 
what sort of a deal they can make on 
anything he shows an interest in. The 
whole thing is strictly non-pressure. 
they try to keep at least one man out 
on the routes at all times, if for no 
other reason than to keep saying hello 
to the farmers. 

Top Rating—“A farmer is a cau- 
tious buyer,” says Earl Stickel, owner 
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TIRES—BATTERIES—ACCESSORIES 





Farm TBA demands service. A_ service 


of the business. “He knows what he 
wants and always has a good idea what 
he should have to pay. He is a little 
reluctant to buy in a dry spell, but 
when crops are good he doesn’t hesi- 
tate. All in all the farmer is a good 
customer.” 

A missionary call may only stir up 
a little interest in tires. Once the seed 
is planted, though, there’s a good 
chance to close the sale on a later visit. 
Or the salesmen may next see the 
farmer when he comes to town to pay 
a gasoline bill, or get his tax refund 
form marked “paid,” or just to visit 
the tire store in Princeton. 

If he visits the Princeton store and 
shows any interest in tires, one of the 
TBA sales staff will show him the tires, 
give him a sales talk, and try to close 
the deal on the spot. “But we always 
let him know we'd like to come out to 
see him,” says Carlson. 

If he comes in to the Manilus head- 
quarters, whoever talks to him sug- 
gests having one of the salesmen call. 
“We hit the farmer up for his business 
at every opportunity,” says Carlson. 
“Even if he’s not ready to buy, or ; gah 
trade off his tractor tires, we tell him 9) Eee ; A 
our salesman should call and show him 


Bollman Oil’s Princeton, Ill., store is becoming the center of its TBA cper- 
(Continued on p130) ations. It has tire racks in front, service area in rear 
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“We don’t pretend to make money on service, but it makes 


the farmer think of us next time he needs tires... 


(Continued from p129) 


our line. 

“While we have tractor tires on dis- 
play at both Manlius and Princeton, 
we'd rather get the salesman out on the 
farm. That’s more apt to lead to a sale 
when the farmer is ready to buy. He'll 
remember that additional attention. It 
fixes in his mind the fact that we have 
tires to sell along with service.” 


99 


Driver Leads— “Our tank truck 
drivers give us still more personal con- 
tacts,” Carlson notes. “We don’t find 
that the driver is a particularly aggres- 
sive tire salesman but he helps by spot- 
ting leads to tire sales. We pay him a 
small commission for the leads he 
turns in. 

“If the lead happens to be for a 
truck or passenger tire, and the farm 


Roll-A-Way 





TIREMAN 


D-D. (DOUBLE-DUTY) MODEL 
Will Handle New 14-inch Wheels 


wel 1 9 20 PAID 


Now, a Coats 
Wheel Balancer 
(bubble type) for 
your present 
Coats Tireman. 
Just $29.50. Bal- 
ancer also avail- 
able with sepa- 
rate stand for 
$39.50. 


Base Optional 


AND REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


SERVICE 


TIRE 


IN TUBELESS 


SPECIALISTS 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


PIONEERS IN 


TUBELESS TIRE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


first 


with servicemen 
in 


HERE ARE 
THREE REASONS WHY: 


1 

A wide steel arc on both 
top and bottom loosening 
tools permits increased pres- 
sure over a wide area. Beads 
are loosened gently, safely. 
Coats Tireman is best for 
conventional as well as tube- , 
less tires. 


Leverage (without prying) 
and the roller (with gentle 
pressure) rolls the beads off 
without damage to tubeless § 
sealing ribs. No scuffing 
white sidewalls. 


Coats roller action is safest 

for servicing tubeless tires. 

Even minor damage to beads 

will impair their ability to "| 
hold air. With Coats Roller 

action, you don’t take 
chances! 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICES 
3453 Cahuenga Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 


MID-WEST OFFICES — Chicago, Ill. 


244 E. Pearson St. 
12 DEPOT SQUARE, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


MOUNTING TOP BEAD 


JACK P. HENNESSY COMPANY, INC. 


Manufactured by COATS COMPANY 





is near one of our dealers, we try to 
steer the farmer to the service station. 
But dealers can’t mount tractor tires, 
so if it is a lead for a tractor tire sale 
we handle it at our Princeton store. 
The store is equipped to do tractor tire 
mounting. 

If a farmer visits the Princeton 
store, he’s tagged right away as a likely 
prospect. “When he drops into the 
store we know he needs something.” 
If he doesn’t buy right away we get set 
to sell at the farm. 

“When we go out to the farm, we'll 
load all the tire sizes we think he 
needs. If it’s tractor tires he needs, 
we'll load recaps and both grades of 
new tires in the truck so that he gets a 
clear idea of what we have to sell,” 
Carlson explains. 

“If it is a sure tractor tire sale, we'll 
load these tires on the truck with the 
hydroflating equipment so that we can 
mount the tires right on the spot.” 

The Princeton store is getting to be 
the tire headquarters for Bollman Oil. 
It’s called the West End Firestone Tire 
Service, and carries nearly every kind 
of a tire that Firestone makes. Carlson 
spends about half his time there (when 
he’s not out visiting farmers). He be- 
lieves it’s a better setting than the 
company’s headquarters in Manlius. 
Has a better psychological effect on 
the prospect, he says. 

They rent the store for $150 a 
month, and sublease a part of the shop 
in the rear for $50 a month to a man 
who does tractor repair work. The 
shop and the store draw trade for each 
other. 

Logistics — The main office ware- 
house at Manlius holds the bulk of the 
TBA inventory from which dealer out- 
lets are supplied. The tire inventory at 
the warehouse goes up and down with 
the seasons, ranging between $40,000 
and $50,000. The Princeton store car- 
ries about $15,000 to $20,000 addi- 
tional tire stock. 

Out of a total of around 8,000 tires 
sold last year, 15% were tractor (front 
and rear); 30% were truck; and 55% 
were passenger. 

Most of the TBA deliveries are 
made in a one-ton service truck, with 
a van-type body, or in a_half-ton 
pickup. “We give 45-minute to one- 
hour service on TBA orders, and de- 
liver 75% of our farm business with 
these trucks.” All the salesmen will 
handle deliveries. They'll try to get an 
order out to the customer as quickly 
as possible. 


Who Does the Selling 


Besides Cichocki and Lorenzen at 
the Princeton store, Jim Hartz at the 
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Manlius warehouse also makes deliv- 
eries when necessary. Hartz is a sort 
of combination salesman/warehouse- 
man. He’s been with Bollman three 
years, and formerly ran a _ grocery 
store. 

Jim’s niece, Norma Hartz, helps to 
speed up the delivery service. She’s 
both bookkeeper and greeter, and 
knows all the firm’s dealers and cus- 
tomers. 

Ed Cichocki was a Firestone sales- 
man in Kansas for eight years before 
coming to Bollman about a year ago. 
Don Lorenzen is a former farmer and 
is still learning the oil business. All 
three men are on a salary and commis- 
sion basis. They work on quotas, and 
if a man makes his quota he gets his 
salary plus 10%. For every 1% over 
quota he gets another 1% bonus up to 
a maximum of 3344% over base 
salary. 

Art Carlson knows his customers as 
well as Earl Stickel does. He’s lived in 
Manlius all his life and has spent his 
entire business career with Stickel, all 
of it making calls on farmers. He has 
around 400 farm customers, tries to 
see them about once every four to six 
weeks to talk TBA. 

Carlson figures his schedule is just 
about right, considered along with the 
frequency of tank truck visits. A tank 
truck driver will get to each farmer 
about once every 10 days, on the aver- 
age. The combination works out at a 
personal contact with each customer 
three to four times a month. 

That’s the policy at Bollman’s: 
“Strive for the personal touch. At the 
same time make the salesman’s per- 
sonal call just a part of our service.” 


Service Is the Key 


If you want to sell tractor tires you 
have to be ready to mount them. And 
if you want to hang on to your cus- 
tomers you have to be ready with 
emergency repair service. It makes a 
hit with farmers and opens the path to 
new tire sales. 

“We don’t believe we’d get tractor 
tire business if we didn’t have this 
service,” says Carlson. “While we 
don’t pretend to make money on serv- 
ice,” he explains, “we feel that by giv- 
ing it, the farmer will think of us the 
next time he’s in the market for tires 
even passenger and truck tires. 

“We charge a flat rate of $5 mini- 
mum plus 10¢ a mile over 10 miles. 
There is no further charge for time 
unless some unusual difficulty comes 
up. 
“If it is a tube being repaired, there 
is a $1.50 charge for that. If fluid is 
pumped in and out there is a $4 charge 


tires—batteries—accessories —j 


per tire for that service. More calcium 
added to a tire runs this charge up to 
$7.50 per tire. Repairing a tire stem is 
$2.50. So a service call can run to $12 
to $14, although the average is around 
$6.50.” 

Often what starts out as a tube re- 
pair actually turns into a tire sale. If 
the tube has been damaged because of 
a break in the carcass, the farmer 
needs a new tire. If he replaces one 


NEW MODEL 1091 
Vertical Check 
Valve—cover and 
poppet assembly 
lift out as one 
complete unit. 


tire, he'll take a look at the tire on the 
other side. If the cleats are worn down 
he is a prospect for a pair of new tires, 
to make his tractor ride level. 
“Sometimes if a tube has been 
pinched we sell a new tube at $20, 
plus $4 for pumping calcium chloride 
fluid in and out, or $7.50 if the tube 
needs additional fluid,” says Carlson. 
“But many times we find on a service 
call to repair a tractor tube, we wind 


now better; than ever! 
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@ Strainer screen on every 
valve insures protection e 
against dirt a 


® 
@ A new, easy-to-get-at Ps 
vertical check valve e 
& 
@ Single and double e 
poppet types e 


@ Available in 


© 
* 
7 
several sizes ® 
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With a new easy-to-get-at vertical 
check valve, a strainer screen as 
standard, and the addition of several 
other models and sizes, the Tokheim 
valve line is now broader and better than 
ever. Every valve is subjected to a dry 
vacuum test. Self-cleansing. Won't stick, 
leak or impede flow. See your Tokheim 
representative or write for bulletin. 


BUY TOKHEIM —there’s no better value in any valve! 


General Products Division 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


Designers 
1650 WABASH AVE. 


and Builders 
Since 


of Superior 


1901 


Equipment 
FORT WAYNE 1, IND. 


Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
Canadian Distributor: H. Reeder, 205 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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up selling $250 worth of tractor tires 
and tubes on a call that began as the 
usual $6.50. when the driver left the 
office. There is no charge for calcium 
chloride service when we sell a new 
tire.” 

Potential, Anyway—If no sale ma- 
terializes on the spot, a service call 
may still lead to future sales, and not 
just tractor tire sales alone. “We make 
a record of all our service calls, noting 
the condition of the tires we work on 


plus the condition of any other tires 
around the farm,” says Carlson. 
“These service calls, this way, furnish 
us with leads for new tire sales.” 

Cost of service equipment, exclusive 
of the truck, runs about $750. Chief 
items are an air compressor with a 
% hp gasoline engine; a calcium chlo- 
ride pump; a barrel for calcium chlo- 
ride fluid; jacks; hose; tools. 

Bollman sends all retread work 
either to Quincy, Ill., or Des Moines, 








Here’s trucking AUTOMATION that 
lets you combat High Cost Hauling 


Ls 


Cost saving way to handle such items 
as bottled air and gas, beverages, 
diapers, wet wash, etc. A Lift gate 
installed on one or both sides or end 
of semi-trailers gives great flexi- 
bility to many pickup and delivery 
operations. 
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ANTHONY LIFT GATES 


FOR 3/4 TON and Larger Trucks and Semi-Trailers 


If high freight rates and costly delivery 
services are Cutting a swath out of your 
profit picture, here are five ways you 
can offset them. 


jae ee 


Model No. 144 handles loads up 
to 1000 Ibs. Cuts loading and 
unloading time 50%. 


Model No. 145 handles up to 2000 
ibs. on 11%-Ton and larger trucks 
and semi-trailers. 


Model No. 146 handles up to 4000 
Ibs. on heavy trucks and semi- 
trailers. 


1. Speed up deliveries. 


Develop faster, easier ways of load- 
ing and unloading trucks. 


Sy stematize handling of bulky, awk- 
ward, heavy shipments. 


Prevent damage to goods, yet make 
it easier and safer for drivers to 
handle most shipments alone. 


Help drivers contribute to the satis- 
faction of the receiver. 


All of these advantages are yours when 
you install Lift Gates on your trucks. 
We will be glad to recommend the 
systems, the size and type of Gate best 
suited for your work. 


Write, wire or call us today—no obli- 
gation. One of our representatives is 
nearby. Dept. 5612 


HONY COMPANY 


Streator, Illinois 


| 





Iowa. Retreading is popular with 
farmers, because the cost runs about 
half the price of a new tire. “If he has 
a sound carcass we'll sell him a popu- 
lar size 12x38 retread for $79.25. The 
next tire available in our competitive 
new tire line is $125 with trade-in. The 
premium tire is $156 with trade-in,” 
explains Carlson. He adds that the 
more expensive tire is always the latest 
design, with the best materials and the 
newest tread compound. 

On trading in his tractor tires, one 
farmer may think his present tires 
aren’t much good when the cleats be- 
come well worn. Another farmer may 
find the same tires are good enough 
for his operation. So some trade-ins 
are resold as used tires. If the tread is 
smooth but the carcass otherwise in 
good condition, they send it out for 
retreading. That way they always have 
a stock of retreads on hand. 

About 20-25% of their rear tractor 
tire sales are retreads. Gross profit on 
retreads averages about $25. On sec- 
ond-grade new tires it’s about $35, and 
on the top price line it averages 
around $50. 


Promotion Counts, Too 


Starting in January, the Bollman 
organization begins to advertise trac- 
tor tires. “We use direct mail, hand- 
bills, weekly county papers and a 15- 
minute newscast fellowing the farmer 
market program. For our newspaper 
campaign we use Firestone’s mat serv- 
ice. Firestone picks up 50% of the tab 
in radio and newspapers.” 

The Texas Co. helps out on the an- 
nual “Farmer’s Day” by bearing 50% 
of the cost and furnishing feature 
films, props and men to put on the 
meeting. Bollman held Farmer’s Day 
this year in February, early enough to 
catch the tractor tire season. It is an 
informal, social affair, with free coffee 
and doughnuts, plus about 200 pounds 
of peanuts. They ran it for three days 
so as to spread out the attendance. 
Salesmen are always on hand to dis- 
cuss farmer needs, and results are 
better when there are no more than 
about eight farmers present at a time. 
Among larger groups, too much so- 
cializing develops between farmers and 
no work can be done by the tire sales- 
men. 

Credit—“We offer harvest terms. 
This means that the farmer can buy 
his new tractor tires as early as Janu- 
ary or February, before he starts his 
spring work, and pay for them when 
he harvests. There is a 10% carrying 
charge for this and it is profitable to 
us.” Last year after harvest time, the 
firm has about $80,000 on the books, 
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of which some $30,000 was in TBA. 

Bollman’s also sells truck and pas- 
senger tires on a straight budget plan. 
Minimum down payment is 20%, al- 
though the company tries to get as 
large a down payment as possible. It 
records the serial numbers of the tires, 
and retains title until they are paid for. 

“We have not had too much trouble 
in our tire collections,” reports Earl 
Stickel. “The farmers know they have 
to pay according to a predetermined 
plan, and they do. There is a tendency 
for farmers to pay cash for their tires. 
They will lay out $250 rather than 
have their note turned in to the bank. 
They seem to feel this way even 
though we carry the paper.” 

How Dealers Take Part—Besides 
steering farmer prospects for passen- 
ger and truck tires to nearby service 
stations wherever possible, Bollman’s 
makes it worthwhile for dealers to 
look for tractor tire sales. All they do 
is tell the Bollman men, who close the 
sale, mount the tires, and pay the 
dealer a commission. 


Past History 

Ten years ago Earl Stickel acted on 
his growing belief that an oil jobber 
needed to go into TBA in order to 
grow. When Art Carlson came out of 
the Air Force at the end of World War 
II they talked over a TBA plan with 
The Texas Co. For a long time Texaco 
had been trying to interest Stickel in 
TBA. Now, at Texaco’s suggestion, 
Stickel and Carlson talked to rubber 
companies, and decided to go with 
Firestone. 

They contracted to put in an ade- 
quate tire stock, and when the tires 
arrived they laid out the four farm 
routes. Carlson started out to cover 
them, and also got to work signing up 
retail outlets. 

The Bollman management is well 
satisfied with both Texaco and Fire- 
stone. Each company, they say, has 
done more than it agreed to do in 
helping sell TBA. Both firms supply 
regular field men who call on Bollman 
dealers, to give them the latest in 
product information, general business 
news, advice, encouragement and com- 
pliments for doing a good job. 

What’s Ahead—Bollman looks for 
a 50% hike in tire sales in Princeton 
as they become better known. They 





opened their tire store there on Jan. 1, | 
1955, and it has done well from the | 


start. They are looking around for an- 
other TBA store in some good location 
in their general marketing area. 

And for 1956, they’re looking for a 
10% to 15% increase on total TBA 
volume. a 


| 
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Extrudo-Lite 


Made of T-6 extruded aluminum, Extrudo-lite has many 
features including its flexibility of size, as well as diver- 
sification of use. Extrudo-lite can multiply to any length 
and may be used flat or angularly. Standard use is in 
multiples of 4-6-8-12-16. Three finishes are available — 
natural aluminum, baked enamel and porcelain enamel. 








*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


MAGNI FLOOD 


38 NORTH SECOND AVENUE * MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 
MOUNT VERNON 8-1385 











Manufacturers of a complete line of outdoor floodlights and accessories. 
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OILS USED BY MAJOR AIR LINES DELIVERED BY 
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Re-Oilers 
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AIRCRAFT OIL. 
SUPPLIES AIRLINERS WITH TOP QUALITY SINCLAIR 
WHICH 


in TRUCK 
A FAMILIAR SIGHT AT U.S. AIRPORTS IS THE SINCLA 


AIRLINES FLY 870,000 MILES A DAY USING i 
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Standard Steel Works, Inc. 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
SPARTANBURG, $. CAROLINA 


SINCLAIR AN EXCLUSIVE USER of Standard Steel Re-Oilers 


To achieve the amazing record of supplying “45% of Bang i i 

the aircraft oils used by major sdiciaiod Pi sd in geome pose bg — “ ge 
the U.S.”—SINCLAIR relies on Standard Steel Air. | ete sas in agnnccadlae de: tage tid 
plane Re-Oilers exclusively. In the photograph above, aaeatey ne dependable transportation of = 
reprinted from a full page SINCLAIR advertisement troleum, chemicals, and dairy food products. Write for 
in LIFE Magazine, notice the STANDARD STEEL complete information on any transportation units you 
UNIT replenishing the giant EASTERN AIR LINES may require—either specially engineered or selected 
SILVER PLANE with SINCLAIR “motor and life- from the standard line of STANDARD STEEL 
saving oil TRANSPORTS. 


Standard always first for HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 
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Is the Dealer Doing His Part? 


ed | CAN’T REMEMBER when a dealer 
attempted to sell me _ tires,” 
said G. V. Longhurst, general man- 
ager of market- es 
ing, Canadian 
Petrofina Ltd., in 
a talk before the 
Canadian Section 
of the Oil Indus- 
try TBA Group 
at Toronto. He 
spoke for A. F. Fag 
Campo, executive 
vice president of 
Petrofina. 

“And I'll bet 
that many of you can’t remember 
when a dealer suggested that you'd 
better get some new rubber installed 
on those wheels,” Longhurst con- 
tinued. This “universal experience” 
explains an outside survey that shows 
less than one out of a thousand tire 
sales originates with a dealer sugges- 
tion, he said. 


The Dealer Should Ask... 


Most TBA sales at service stations 
are made because the customer asks to 
buy, said Longhurst. If this situation 
could be reversed, TBA volume would 
jump, he said. So far, neither oil com- 
panies nor TBA manufacturers have 
found a way to get dealers to sell. 

It isn’t because oil management is 
not sold on TBA, said Longhurst. 
They have long since recognized the 
added revenue dealers gain from TBA 
sales. Also, he observed, TBA market- 
ing partially justifies high station con- 
struction costs brought about by public 
demand and by competition. 

But while the oil industry has met 
the demand for attractive stations, 
and TBA suppliers have made great 
improvements in their products, 

both of us have lagged far 
behind in the development of the 
human material to act as the vital link 
between ourselves and the consuming 
public.” 

Dealer training has long been oil’s 
most pressing problem, according to 
Longhurst. “Dealer training, to my 
mind, is the most difficult and frustrat- 
ing subject anyone can find in any 
industry,” he said, “but it is particu- 
larly so in the oil industry.” There is 
too much dependence on elaborate 
illustrated brochures and bulletins as 
a means of putting product knowledge 
into the dealer’s hands, he said. 

“Has any one of you ever sat with 
a dealer while he opens his mail?” he 
asked. “Sixty-percent of it consists of 





By F. C. Sturtevant 
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advertising and promotional literature 
about this and that product he has for 
sale. How in the world do you expect 
him to single out your product story 
for close study and application? Let’s 
not kid ourselves—sure, the printed 
word is a powerful tool in selling and 
informing the dealer, but something 
more concrete must be added if you 
expect him to do a real selling job 
with your product.” 

He recommended a plan tried by 
his company of holding one-day TBA 
clinics for dealers. At these clinics 
suppliers put on service and selling 
demonstrations of their products. 

If it’s hard to cover all the ground 
in this way, Longhurst said, why not 
some kind of joint effort? He pro- 
posed, for example, that competing 
tire companies might organize a com- 
mon dealer educational program for 
use at dealer clinics. 

“What we would gain by this,” he 
explained, “would be thousands of 
well-informed station operators. Know- 
ing more about tires and tire mer- 
chandising, they would be able to sell 
them with more confidence and as- 
surance, and with more concrete argu- 
ments in favor of the prospect buying 
from them rather than from the cut- 
price non-petroleum outlet.” 





- - « Not the Customer 


A different slant on dealer attitudes 
came from J. E. McDougall, vice pres- 
ident, Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd., 


What's New in 


tires—batteries—accessories — fj 


Toronto advertising agency. The man 
selling batteries or tires or spark plugs 
generally feels that people buy these 
things because they have to—it’s a 
compulsory purchase to replace some- 
thing worn out, he said. Often, too, 
the customer may have expected his 
tires to last longer, or hoped that his 
battery would carry through the sea- 
son. 

“So it may not only be a compul- 
sory purchase, but a disgruntled pur- 
chaser, too,” said McDougall. “What 
romance, glamor and satisfaction can 
you extract out of a deal like that?” 
It’s there, but overlooked, he said. 
Dealers wouldn’t hesitate to suggest 
unwelcome replacements if they real- 
ized how much the customer stands to 
benefit. 

The dealer who takes the initiative 
is helping his customer regain all the 
satisfactions he gets out of a car when 
it’s running right. “He gets pride, 
prestige, romance, escape, vacations, 
besides comfortable, fast transporta- 
tion,” said McDougall. When there is 
anything wrong with his car there’s a 
reaction in the owner’s nervous system. 
A bad wiper blade not only strains the 
driver’s eyes, it wears on his mind. 

“If he’s wondering which tire will 
blow first, he’s building up an anxiety 
factor that will affect his poise and 
driving performance,” McDougall said. 
“When we see the business of selling 
tires, batteries and accesssories in the 
light of positive benefits to the motor- 
ist—to his car and to himself—we 
have found the right psychological ap- 
proach to our market.” a 








Cooling system service 
. is being explained to service sta- 
tion operators by National Carbon Co. 





A fleet of station wagons, staffed by 
trained experts and equipped with pro- 


(Continued on p. 136) 












introduced in 1906... the first 


Brunner air compressor, like the 
“horseless carriage”, was an engi- 
neering achievement of the times. ~ 





pressors .. . from 4 H.P. through 
ce te ft any space, for every need. 





(Continued from p135) 
jectors and other props, is touring the 
field giving demonstrations. 


Carburetor air filters 


. are being produced by Purolator 
Products, Inc., in a newly purchased 
factory in Kent, Ohio. Purolator re- 
cently bought one of the five plants 
owned by the Twin Coach Co., at 
Kent, and is now using about half of 
the new space. The balance will be 
taken over before the end of the year. 


Dry charge batteries 


. now constitute 60% of Delco’s 
replacement output. Delco also reports 
that its replacement battery volume 
climbed 35% above last year during 
the first quarter of 1956. 


Electric Auto-Lite 


... has bought out Reading Batteries, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. The Reading organ- 
ization will continue to operate as the 
Reading Div. of Auto-Lite, under pres- 
ent management and personnel. Auto- 
Lite now has 10 plants in the United 
States and Canada. 


Key dealers 

. who carry enough stock on hand 
to supply other dealers have worked 
out well for Tidewater Oil Co. The 
system has been expanded throughout 
the company’s Eastern division terri- 
tory. 


TBA budget plan 


. . . for credit card holders has been 
adopted by Shell Oil Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Maximum sale may be four pas- 
senger tires and tubes plus $50 in bat- 
teries and small accessories. Minimum 
is $30. Terms are three months for $50 
or less; six months for larger amounts. 
There is no down-payment required 
and no carrying charges. 


Longer guarantees 


...on Atlas batteries and tires are now 
being offered by Standard Oil Co. of 
Kentucky. The top-price battery now 
carries a 48-month guaranty, instead 
of 36 months. Others in the line carry 
proportionately longer guaranties. The 
guaranty on the Atlas Grip Safe tire 
is now 12 months instead of six 
months; for the Atlas Cushionaire the 
guaranty is 18 months instead of 12 
months. 


New truck tire 


... Called the Dayton Thorobred Deep 
Skid is designed for long, heavy-load 
(Continued on p138) 
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-.-With Crouse-Hinds New Type SFL 
Sign Lighting Floodlight! 


These three unretouched laboratory 
photos offer positive proof that Crouse- 
Hinds new Type SFL floodlight puts 
twice the light of conventional fixtures 
on the sign . . . with the same size 
lamp! Examine the Type SFL lighted 
sign above. Notice the clear, sharp 
lettering, colors and background. This 
sign has the stopping power that 
makes customers drive “in” instead of 
“by”. It pays to specify Crouse-Hinds 
Type SFL Sign Lighting Floodlights 
with... 


Dark and Blotchy — Ordinary open- 
lamp sign light darkens red to black, 
provides spotty illumination and 
cloudy background. Bottom lettering 
nearly invisible. 


@ Higher Level Illumination through 
greater efficiency 

@ Glare-Free Illumination 

@ True Color Retention 

@ Unobstructed View of Sign 


@ Two Models — adaptable to most 
signs; Top, bottom or side mount- 
ing; 150-to 300-watt lamps 


Wik t 
ere 
for full details and comparative 
light distribution diagrams. 


A Glaring Example — Open -lamp 
sign light fades normally brilliant 
“Flying Red Horse” to pale orange 
. .. harsh glare spot at the top. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


There's an experienced product engineer ready to help you. at the nearest Crouse-Hinds office. Call: Birmingham 
Cleveland CorpusChristi Dallas Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles Milwaukee NewOrleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland.Ore. St.Louis St.Paul Sanfrancisco 
Seattle Tulsa Washington RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES: Albany Atlanta Baltimore Baton Rouge Charlotte 
Chattanooga Jacksonville Reading,Pa. Richmond, Va. Shreveport Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


FLOOD LIGHTS @ CONDULETS © TRAFFIC SIGNALS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit Indianapolis 
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D=HYDRAULIC MOTOR & PRODUCT PUMPS C-RELIEF VALVE (Continued from p137) 
runs at sustained speeds. It has a car- 
cass of 2200-denier super cordura 
rayon, and is claimed to be one-third 
stronger than conventional truck tires. 


New V-belt assortment 
. with display rack contains 60 of 
today’s fastest-selling fractional horse- 
power V-belts. It’s designed to put 
Seale had dealers into the market for replacement 
belts for household appliances, do-it- 
yourself equipment, heating equip- 
ment, compressors, pumps, power 
mowers and other power garden tools. 


THIS IS THE DISPENSING SYSTEM | Included is an all-metal measuring de- 
THAT OBSOLETES ORDINARY METHODS! | vice that accurately determines the size 


of any belt up to 100-in. in length; and 
a belt catalog that lists requirements of 
popular fractional horsepower equip- 
ment. It’s available from: Sales man- 
ager, automotive division, Durkee-At- 
wood Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


£~WOSE REEL MOTOR & CLUTCH 


Special service report 

. on thermostats, pressure caps and 
the automotive cooling system com- 
pares modern-type thermostats and 
valve caps with types used on older 
model cars. The report explains how 
cooling systems are automatically con- 
trolled, what kind of service they need 
and why. Available from: Chek-Chart 
Corp., 33 E. Congress Pkwy, Chicago 
5, Ill., and 26 Soho St., Toronto, Ont. 





Buick bulletin 


... circulated to all oil companies calls 
attention to the gasoline filter on 1956 
models produced later than Feb. 10, 
1956. Buick recommends that the re- 
placeable porous element in this filter 
be cleaned every 5,000 miles or re- 
placed, using parts in repair kit Group 
3.203, Part #5452162. 


Now — from Roper — a hydraulic dispensing system that increases deliveries 
per day as well as pump service life, and at the same time decreases operator 
effort and parts maintenance. This is the method that obsoletes bulky, costly, 
auxiliary power . . . makes for really easy-going operation where a single 
PTO is the central power source. You owe it to your profit picture to see 
how the Roper method affords installation convenience, dependable oper- 
ation, and on-the-job economies not available in other systems. Get in touch 
with the Roper representative nearest you. He’ll be glad to go over your re- 
quirements and show you how you can improve your fleet at reasonable cost. 

Four out of ten 


... Cars have a faulty pressure cap on 

COST SAVING FEATURES | the radiator, according to a sampling 
| made by AC Spark Plug division of 

1. Operates one or more pumps or reels 5. Offers greater flexibility and convenience | General Motors. AC supplies a 
| chrome-plated cap-and-radiator tester 

2. Explosion-proof at no extra cost 6. Power input is th and shockl | with an easy-to-read dial that shows 


rejection limits without the need of 
3. System increases product pump life 7. Convenient dual system for split loads any complicated tables. A faulty cap 











lowers the boiling point and causes 
engines to overheat. The tester is in- 


6 Models to 12 H.P. — 200 ro 800 R.P.M. tended to help dealers sell more re- 
placement caps. 


4. Eliminates auxiliary engines 8. Drives other makes of pumps 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION Personnel 


a 477 Blackhawk Park Avenue oe arg ne pre ar ey 
a of Dunlop Tire’s New York division. 
ala ty Pumps ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS | Hamilton has been in the tire industry 


(Continued on p140) 
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to meet exacting lubrication standards, specify 


ENJAY PARANOX’ 
detergent-inhibitor additives 


When exacting lubrication standards must be met, you can depend on the 
Enjay Paranox group of highest-quality additives, famous around the world, 
for the right detergent-inhibitor to blend with every type of base stock. 


& 


“~ 
m £D ite git s 
* Fade’ RA” 

, 

_ 

: 


Enjay has worked extensively with oil companies and leading engine manu- 
facturers to develop lubricating oil additive formulations for military and 
commercial specifications. 


Let us put this experience and know-how to work for you. Write, wire es 
or phone the Enjay Company—your only source of a complete line of additives Pioneer in 


awe ince® ) ale « ine > . 
(Paramins®) for fuels and lubricants. Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. * Other offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
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=} ] tires—batteries—accessories 


(Continued from p138) 
since 1945, the last three years in the 
New York City area. He is a graduate 
of Pace College in New York and a 
native of Englewood, N.J. 
e 

T. A. Young, southern regional man- 
ager for Commercial Solvents Corp., 
now heads a new district office in At- 


FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


 eaagaan 


lanta. At the same time, K. E. Mans- 
field, western regional manager, takes 
charge of another new district office in 
Kansas City. Both moves are part of 
the company’s expansion program. 
Commercial Solvents manufactures 
Peak and Nor’way antifreeze. 
* 
R. F, O’Brien, who has been terri- 


Tokheim Model 476-7, 
with Hose and Nozzle. 
Also: Model 476-15, 
Container Filler. 





eine <n 


Here's the most value-packed 


To install, simply place flexible 
hose through pre-fixed adapter, po- 
sition pump, tighten thumb screw! 


Built-in automatic shut-off on the 
nozzle warns operator when tank 
is full. Prevents spillage! 


HAND PUMP 


we've ever developed 


In TOKHEIM Series 476 Pumps you get 
many “bonus” features usually not found in 
more expensive models. Unique automatic 
shut-off nozzle is standard. Flexible, syn- 
thetic suction hose with built-in screen, and 
detachable, self-venting bung adapter sim- 
plify installation. Rugged, lightweight, 
phenolic resin housing is assembled by snap- 
onclamps to speed service—prevent leakage. 
Dependable, double-action pumping delivers 
12 g.p.m. Vacuum breaker speeds drainage. 
Two models: 476-7, Hose and Nozzle; 476- 
15, Container Filler with non-drip spout. 
Investigate new Series 476 Hand Pumps— 
as a business builder—for your own require- 
ments. See your Tokheim representative! 


General Products Division 


tory representative for Champion 
Spark Plug in San Francisco, has been 
made sales manager for Zone 5, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. J. B. 
Gilbert, former representative in Oak- 
land, has been made sales manager for 
Zone 7, with headquarters in Portland, 
Ore. 
o 
Harry #2. 
Schrank, produc- 
tion vice president 
at Seiberling Rub- 
ber since 1936, is 
now executive 
vice president. He 
will function as 
chief executive of- 
ficer. He joined 
Seiberling in 1926 
after attending the 
University of 
Akron. Schrank is also vice president 
and director of Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical Corp., Baton Rouge, La., and 
vice president of the board of the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 


H. P. Schrank 


e 

Paul J. Sandridge has been made 
sales manager of special accounts for 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. He suc- 
ceeds Charles A. Eaves, Jr., who has 
moved to Goodyear as assistant man- 
ager of the petroleum sales department. 
Sandridge was formerly assistant man- 
ager of special accounts, and before 
that was in the sales department of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. in Dallas and New 
York. 

& 

A. G. Heller, formerly manager of 
operations, tire sales, for Dayton Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been made assistant 
to the vice president in charge of tire 
sales. Gordon E. Williams, formerly 
truck tire sales manager, is now man- 
ager of replacement sales. He succeeds 
H. T. Goodenberger, who has resigned 
to go with Goodyear. M. D. Beetem, 
formerly service manager, succeeds 
Williams as truck tire sales manager. 

e 

Robert D. Thomas has been named 
manager of the tire sales department 
for Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. He is 
a son of the late John W. Thomas, who 
was the first chemist for Firestone, later 
president, chairman and _ honorary 
chairman. He has been Central division 
manager since 1952, and before that 
filled sales department posts in Cleve- 
land, Bloomington, Ind., Cincinnati 


and Detroit. 


Charles H. Hahn succeeds Thomas 
as Central division manager, coming 
from his former post as manager of the 
Buffalo sales district. He has been in 
sales in the Midwest. * 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND at td: As SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
1650 Wabash Ave. SINC 901 Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
Subsidiaries: Tokheim N.V., Leiden, Solond Soo PrS Inc., Shelbyville, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
in Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Sliding Scale: Key to Margin Problems? 


NOJC calls it ‘more equitable arrangement’ because 
it adjusts automatically to changes in market price 


A PLAN THAT MAY cool off the bitter 
supplier-jobber wrangle over mar- 
gins was recommended by the National 
Oil Jobbers Council at its May conven- 
tion, when it called on suppliers to 
consider a sliding scale for margins in 
future jobber contracts. 

Most observers have expected little 
major-company enthusiasm for the 
sliding scale, since it requires the sup- 
plier to share price increases with the 
jobber and shoulder a greater part of 
price reductions. But one major mar- 
keting official has indicated that his 
company thinks the idea is just and 
may act on it soon. 

The sample plan discussed by the 
NOJC ties the jobber’s margin to 
changes in the market. Supplier and 
jobber would first get together to deter- 
mine an adequate base margin that 
would be satisfactory under normal 
market conditions, and a base tank 
wagon price, ex taxes, at which this 
margin would apply. 

The margin would then go up when 
the tank wagon rises above the base, 
and down when the tank wagon is re- 
duced below the base. Rate of margin 
decrease in a falling market would be 
the same as rate of increase when the 
market rises; the suggested figure is 
0.1¢ in margin for every 0.5¢ change 
in the tank wagon. In other words, the 
jobber would get 1/5 of any increase 
and stand 1/5 of any decrease from 
the base price. 

There should still be a minimum 
floor in the jobber’s margin, says the 
NOJC jobber contracts subcommittee, 
because his operations “are usually 
limited by contract to a specific mar- 
keting area, whereas his supplier can 
operate from a broader marketing area 
and will not be as seriously affected by 
local reductions in price.” 

The subcommittee cites these advan- 
tages of the sliding scale, which it calls 
“a more equitable arrangement”: 

e It eliminates supplier-jobber bick- 
ering Over margins because margins 
adjust automatically to changing mar- 
ket conditions. 

e It enables the jobber to do better 
long-term planning because he knows 
exactly what his margin will be under 
all market conditions. 

e It gives the jobber a slight margin 
increase in a rising market and makes 
him absorb only the same amount of 
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loss in a declining one. 

e It does away with “temporary” or 
“subnormal” markets and their “ter- 
rific impact” on jobber margins. 

e It’s completely flexible, permit- 
ting each company to work out satis- 
factory margins with its own jobbers 
with consideration of differences be- 
tween areas and other factors that 
determine whether the margin is ade- 
quate. 

NOJC also adopted a definition of 
“adequate margin’”—the first time a 
majority of jobbers have united on this 
question. They said, “We feel that a 
margin is adequate only when it per- 
mits a reasonably efficient jobber to 
earn a Salary as large as he could make 
in the same kind of work for some one 
else plus a satisfactory return on the 
capital he has invested in his business. 

“Any margin which will accomplish 
this we feel should be satisfactory to 


How Sliding 


both supplier and jobber. Further, we 
feel that capital invested in marketing 
facilities should produce the same re- 
turn as capital invested in other parts 
of the industry.” 

The sliding scale plan, based on the 
1/5 ratio, was sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Petroleum Assn. and recom- 
mended by the jobber contracts sub- 
committee. NOJC set up a special 
committee to study the question fur- 
ther when it asked suppliers to con- 
sider using the sliding scale. 

The recommendation stated that “if 
the jobber and his supplier use honest, 
statesmanlike thinking in arriving at 
the proper base margins, we are sure 
that sliding scale margins will provide 
adequate jobber margins under all 
marketing conditions.” 

Another subcommittee recommen- 
dation called for a 60-day limit on 
“subnormal” prices in a given area 
during any twelve-month period, until 
some plan to eliminate subnormal 
marketing conditions entirely becomes 
effective. 


Scale Works 


Here's an NOJC comparison of what happened to one jobber's 
margin last year and what would have happened if he had been 


on the new plan. 


(All figures are ex taxes) 


April 1955 dealer price in his area ........ 


Jobber margin 


Supplier's net back 


May 1955 increase raises tank wagon to ... 


Jobber margin 


Supplier's net back 


August 1955 price war reduces price to .... 
Jobber's margin reduced 50°, of decline to 2.5¢ 
Under sliding scale, margin falls to ..... 


Supplier's net back . 











Sliding 

Actual Scale 

16.9¢ 16.9¢ 

3.0¢ 3.0¢ 

13.9¢ 13.9¢ 

17.4¢ 17.4¢ 

yee. ees 3.0¢ 3.1¢ 
eae 14.4¢ 14.3¢ 
16.4¢ 16.4¢ 

2.9¢ 

alts 13.9¢ 13.5¢ 


On the present basis, a "normal" price increase provided no 
increase in margin, while reduction to a oe reduced 


the margin considerably. Though the August ma 


et was 0.5¢ 


lower than it was in April, the suppliers net back was the same: 
the entire decline came from the jobber's margin. The sliding scale 
arrangement has “the supplier actually standing his fair share of 
the reduction in the market," according to NOJC, 













You can’t do business without it, and yet you never 
seem to have enough of it. Your inventory and equip- 
ment are useless if you are unable to control it. Use 
it wisely, and you'll be the envy of your competitors. 


WORK HARDER FOR YOU | 


Your keenest business tool is time—here are some sharp ideas for using it 


Most people have developed their own home-grown 
remedies for using time efficiently. Here are a few 
suggestions that have withstood the test of, well, time. 
Some of them might be useful to you in your business. 










@) Start the day with a plan 





A. black-and-white schedule will help you 
avoid chaos. When you know what comes next, 
you'll spend less time deciding between tasks. 
An unscheduled event will be easier to handle 
because the rest of your day is in order. 





You're not Atlas, so don’t carry the world on 
your back. Know what you can do. If a job 
proves too hard, find another way. On the 
other hand, don’t undersell yourself, because . 
you may work better under some pressure. 









(3) Measure each job for size 





Naturally some jobs take more time than 
others. Be realistic in your planning: spend the 
most time on the important tasks and less time 
on trifles. 


(4) Don’t fiddle while someone burns 

















Pleasantries are SOP for everyone, but there’s 
a limit. Brevity and precision in business con- 
versations mean efficiency. No need to be a 
Spartan, but leave the gossip to Louella. 
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The urge to put things off plagues all of’ us. 
Fight it. The quicker you launch a project, the 
better chance you have of success. Instead of 
looking for reasons to postpone a job, use that 
energy to make a productive leap. 
















management —F4 






(6) The telephone is here to stay 


fao 
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Make maximum use of the phone and the 
mails. Modern business depends on com- 
munication. Never hesitate to check a point 
with a contact. In the end it will save time 
and trouble for both of you. 








(7) Be a scribbler 
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Notes 





Jot down notes and new ideas on a handy 
memo pad. Rely on outlines for help with 
difficult items. It’s foolish to rack your brain 
4 for details when a reminder will do the job. 












(8) Good Housekeeping is important 
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Keep your records and files in order. It’s 
wasteful to scramble for an item or fact in the 
middle of a transaction. A good business man 
has fingertip control of his operation. 





(9) Figure your time in dollars 
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How much is an hour worth to you? Calculate 
your hourly income. Next time you’re tempted 
to dawdle, day-dream, or goof off, remind 
yourself how much a wasted hour costs. 
You'll discover you can’t afford to waste time. 
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At the end of the day... 


7 





Finish that last extra job. When you knock off 
work, leave a clean desk behind you. You'll 
breathe easier the next morning. Yesterday’s 
hangovers are just as bad in business as in 
social life—and they're easier to avoid. 





























Why a Budget Plan Makes Sense 


@ Aids fuel oil men in race with gas 
to attract cost-conscious consumers 


@ Helps prevent changeovers from oil to 


gas especially where gas has no budget plan 


@ Assures distributors of prompt payment 
by including fuel outlay in consumer budget 


®@ Creates neat, attractive oil heat package 
combined with supply and burner service 


THESE POINTS loom large in Regi- 
nald B. Newman’s plan to sign 60% 
of his home heating oil accounts to 
the budget plan in the next three years. 
Newman, top man at R. B. Newman 
Fuel Corp., Socony Mobil jobber in 
Tonawanda, N. Y., began going heavy 
on budget promotion two years ago to 
offset gas competition. So far, more 
than 600 accounts (15% of the total) 
are paying their oil heat bills the easy 
way. And Newman thinks he’ll meet 
his goal by good, straight sales talk. 
To the fairly common charge that 
budget plans are just too hard to put 
across, Newman counters: “That’s just 
where the job of selling comes in.” 


Here’s the Pitch 


“To sell budget plans,” Newman 
says, “you have to tell the average joe 
that you are helping him budget his 
money and taking over his whole heat- 
ing load at the same time. You've got 
to explain that you are helping him 
control the spending of his money so 
that he will be in a better position to 
meet his expenses the low-cost way.” 

To Newman, that’s money manage- 
ment. Budget, Newman points out, not 
only takes the peaks and valleys out 
of the annual heating bill to spread it 
out in small, equal monthly payments, 
but it also puts oil heat in with the 
other necessities of life—homes, cars, 
furniture, refrigerators—that the con- 
sumer buys on time. 

A homeowner oil heat account, with 
all his monthly outlay budgeted, has 
a better picture of his financial stand- 
ing, Newman adds. He knows how 
much is coming in, how much is going 
out, what’s left over, and he can plan 
accordingly. 


144 


Such big talk on budget as a service 
and convenience, Newman says, over- 
comes an account’s first reaction to 
budget talk: that it implies his credit 
is shaky. 

Nothing is further from the truth, 
Newman maintains. And as evidence 
that the budget account is in good 
financial standing, Newman empha- 
sizes that he receives the same service 
as non-budget accounts—metered de- 
livery with printed ticket, degree-day 
deliveries, burner service included in 
the oil price. 

Meeting Competition—Budget gives 
Newman an edge over cheaper gas 
heat in his area, because the utility has 
no budget plan. “That means I can tell 
my accounts that oil heat is actually a 
low-cost fuel on the budget compared 
to gas heat,” Newman says. “And once 
that idea gets across, they will remain 
with oil.” 

To back up this low-cost angle, 
Newman lets his accounts know that 
with oil heat they run no risk of hav- 
ing their source of supply hit by cold 
weather when they need heat the most; 
the basement storage tank is their 
guarantee of supply in any weather. 

A Switch in Plans—Newman has 
been offering two plans, one for 10 
months and another for 12 months. 
Because many of his accounts signed 
up for 12 months, Newman may 
switch all budget accounts over to the 
longer-pay period. 

“The 12-month pay plan will make 
the annual oil heat bill look even 
smaller than it did with the 10-pay- 
ment plan,” Newman says. And it also 
keeps accounts “tied” to the company 
for an entire year, doing away with 
the usual two-month “loose” period of 


the other plan. 

Newman is strengthening that tied- 
to-the-company feeling by cutting out 
the customary “settling up period.” If 
the account owes money at the end 
of a budget period, it will be included 
in the next budget plan. If the com- 
pany comes out ahead, Newman says, 
the account is asked to let the sum 
stand as a credit on the next year’s 
bill, making monthly payments even 
smaller. 

The 12-month plan runs from Sept. 
1 of one year to Aug. 31 of the next. 
Budget accounts are picked up any 
time, but the payment schedule is set 
up for the balance of that budget year. 
Newman tried to let them run for 12 
months from pick-up date, but found 
it meant too much preliminary routine 
and ledger work during the busiest 
time of the year. By keeping payments 
down to the budget year, most office 
work can be done during the slack 
off-heat season. 


How It’s Put Over 


Budget talk comes from all em- 
ployes, including seven driver-sales- 
men, three burner mechanics, oil heat 
salesmen, and the office staff. They are 
interested in signing budget-plan ac- 
counts because it means a $1-$5 bonus, 
depending on the amount of work 
involved in selling budget to an ac- 
count. The full payment goes to any 
employe who signs an account without 
outside help. If two or more get in on 
the deal, the bonus is split. To make 
sure driver-salesmen and burner me- 
chanics get proper credit, Newman 
has each man note on his account or 
repair card the fact that he made a 
budget sales pitch and the date. If 
there’s “no sale” then, the account 
may be approached at a later date by 
office help or oil heat salesmen. 

This person-to-person type of cam- 
paign is supported by Newman’s news- 
paper advertising and _ direct-mail 
solicitation. A third of Newman’s 
newspaper advertising budget of 
$3,500 is used solely to plug budget 
business. Ads appear four times a 
week in two local newspapers from 
March 1 to Aug. 1. 

In the direct-mail bid, Newman 
sends out 2,000 letters in each of two 
mailings. Budget is also played up in 
letters that go out annually to ask ac- 
counts for a renewal of supply agree- 
ments, and again in the follow-up 
letters on supply agreements. & 
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How to Warm Up the Customer 


New England dealers hope to deflate high-pressure 
natural gas sales pitch with low-keyed, humanizing 
appeal that turns ‘the oil man’ into a good neighbor 


THAT’S THE REASON Bill Dodd, 
dispatcher for Bonded Oil System, 
Boston, is no longer just a voice at the 
other end of the telephone to his com- 
pany’s heating oil accounts. 

Bonded’s 3,000-plus customers think 
of Bill as a flesh-and-blood individual 
—they’ve been informally “intro- 
duced” to him in the Bonded Beacon. 
The Beacon is a newsy, four-page en- 
velope-stuffer that goes out every 
month with the company’s statements. 
Because of it, Bonded clients know 
that Bill is the father of three daugh- 
ters; that he hunts, golfs, and bowls; 
was on the basketball and track teams 
at Needham High School; and has the 
job of seeing that everyone gets oil at 
the right time. 

Similar “humanizing” customer-re- 
lations programs are being conducted 
by close to 60 other oil companies in 
New England. The idea started in Bos- 
ton over a year ago and has been 
spreading ever since. Today distribu- 
tors as far apart as Hartford, Conn., 
Newport, R.I., and Portland, Me. are 
using it. 

Sales Aren’t the End—This neigh- 
borly, personal promotion helps take 
the wind out of the high-pressure natu- 
ral gas program very simply. It lets 
distributors tell their customers that 
their job doesn’t end with selling oil. 
They explain the services they perform 
to make sure accounts are satisfied with 
oil heat, and allow customers to “meet” 
the employes who execute these ser- 
vices. 

Both branded and unbranded distrib- 
utors use the stuffers. Branded dealers 
could buy impressive stuffers from 
their suppliers—-and some do—but 
many say this program is better be- 
cause it has “much more personal ap- 
peal and much less sell.” Actually, two 
majors in the area urge their distribu- 
tors to use the program. 

Outside Job—Most of the work 'pre- 
paring the monthly leaflets is done on 
the outside. Distributors need only pro- 
vide copy for the front and back pages 
and put the finished product in the 
mail. 

The rest—writing copy for the cen- 
ter pages, doing art work, proofread- 
ing and printing—is handled by a small 
advertising agency in Cambridge, 
Mass. Andrew Curcio, owner of the 
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agency, uses general news items, reci- 
pes, quizzes, historical facts, and sports 
news to fill the center pages. In the 
finished leaflet, the outside pages tell 
about the particular company using the 
stuffer, while the inside pages are the 
same for all distributors. 

Oil men are happy with this arrange- 
ment. Their bulletins have individual- 
ity, but cost little (thanks to the “mass 
production”) and involve little work. 
Many companies using the stuffers had 
their own bulletins in the past, but 
found they had too much work on their 
hands in cold weather to give time to 
preparing copy and doing the rest of 
the job. 

“This meant that some months we 
had a stuffer and some months we 
didn’t,” says one distributor. “If you 
laid off too many months, the whole 
program collapsed. With this new ar- 
rangement, we know we'll get new 
stuffers every month.” 

What It Costs—Distributors pay 
$7.50 a page for the two outside pages, 
nothing for the center pages if the 
general copy is used, and a sliding 
scale price per copy. It’s 2¢ for each 
copy up to 1,000; 1.5¢ up to 5,000, and 
1¢ a copy up to 9,000. Larger amounts 
call for special individual rates. Dealers 
can put their own copy on the inside 
pages for $7.50 per page. 

Distributors are sure that customers 
read the bulletins. Robert Fawcett of 
Robert Fawcett & Son Co., Cambridge, 
says customers “tell us they read this 
or that item about our company. 
They’ve gotten to know our service 
manager by his first name.” Fawcett 
also thinks his stuffers could be used, 
if necessary, to “educate” customers 
on oil legislation and how it hits them. 

Ralph Woodcock of Needham Oil 
Co., Needham, Mass., used one stuffer 
to tell warm-air heat accounts that 
humidifiers could make their homes 
more comfortable. He knows it was 
read because he “sold more than six 
in one month at about $25 each, in- 
stalled, without any trouble.” 

Some companies use the bulletins to 
ask customers for the names of new 
prospects. As an inducement, they hold 
drawings with prizes of free oil, and 
put in an extra coupon for each en- 
trant if any of the prospects become 


customers. | 












Save Space, Time & Money 
by handling ONE product 
... instead of THREE... 
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RUBBER LUBRICANTS 
& RUBBER CLEANERS 


SURPLUS STOCK! 


. RuGLYDE IS BEST 

For changing Regular and Tubeless 
Tires! Best for regular tires because 
it assures proper tube seating, pre- 
vents failure from pinching and over- 
stretching. Best for Tubeless because 
of “Controlled Friction!” 
proper lubricity for safe, easy scuff- 
free monting and demounting 

keeps tires in balance after inflation 






















Permits 








- RuGLYDE IS BEST 
For lubricating rubber parts and fit- 
tings. Removes squeaks quickly and 
safely. Completes the lube job. 








. RuGLYDE IS BEST 
For cleaning rubber... all kinds, all 
colors! Restores that “New Look” to 
tires, floor mats and other rubber 
surtaces. 













RuGLYDE 
SERVICE 
KIT 










. complete with brush & 
applicator for convenient 
application of RuGLYDE. See 
your jobber for details. 
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AMERICAN GREASE STICK CO. 
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@ 30% LESS ISLAND 
SPACE REQUIRED 
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® GREATER PUMPING 
CAPACITY 


@ MORE POWERFUL MOTOR 
FOR LONGER SERVICE 


@ LONGER LASTING 
FINISH 








WAYNE DUO PUMPS 


FOR BETTER SERVICE ON THE ISLAND 
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WAYNE 


DUAL PUMP UNIT 


Single Product 











Compare the features of all dual pumps 
and you'll see on/y Wayne offers you what 
you need to make your islands the most 
productive. Wayne Duo Pumps require less 
island space .. . have greater pumping ca- 
pacity to serve two cars from one pump 
... have more powerful motors, thus plac- 
ing less strain upon them in peak pumping 
periods...are finished with new epoxy 
resin primer and finish coatings to keep 
pump new looking twice as long. 


Wayne Duo Pumps have proved they save 
as much as $40.00 per installation and 
have cut maintenance per pump as much 
as $9.00 per year. 


You'll be money ahead . . . sales ahead... 
and years ahead if you install Wayne Duo 
Pumps on your islands. Compare! Com- 
parison proves Wayne's the best buy. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
SALISBURY, MD. TORONTO, CANADA 








The Midwest 





Jobber Finds It's a Taxing Job 


JOHN NOLANDER and his brother 
Don are enthusiastic new members of 
the oil jobbing fraternity, but they still 
see some things 
that need cor- 
recting. 

Thinking about 
his financial prob- 
lems one quiet 
March Saturday 
afternoon in the 
Nolander Oil Co. 
office at Conger, 
Minn. (pop. 200), 
John decided he 
was tired of fi- 
nancing and collecting taxes without 
being heard. So instead of “sitting 
around moaning and doing nothing 
about it like most jobbers” (John’s 
words), he decided to write a letter to 
his congressmen. 

“I figured that if nobody ever says 
boo, taxes never will stop piling up, so 
I sent a copy of the letter to both of 
Minnesota’s senators and one to my 
representative. I just thought,’ John 
continues, “that if we all say some- 
thing as jobbers, sooner or later they’ve 
got to give us relief.” 

Nolander Oil Co. has been in busi- 
ness since September 1954 and sells 
about 1,200,000 gal. of gasoline 
yearly. Of this amount, an average of 
around 50,000 gal. monthly goes on 
the books. This means that Nolander 
Oil Co. is financing $2,500 in state 
gasoline taxes (the Minnesota tax is 5¢ 
gal.) and $1,000 for the 2¢ federal 
tax on gasoline. 

John says the figures he used in his 
letters were meant to be hypothetical, 
but actually they appear to represent 
—in round numbers—his own prob- 
lem. 

The letter reads in part: 

“Assume we sell 100,000 gal. of 
gasoline in a month at 25¢ per gal. and 
sell half of it to farm and other credit 
customers: 


50,000 gal. @ 25¢— 

$12,500 credit on books 
50,000 gal. @ S5¢— 

$2,500 state tax credit financing 
50,000 gal. @ 2¢— 

$1,000 federal tax credit financing 


By Frank Holman 
Midwest Editor 


“In other words, right now we have 
to have an extra $3,500 of capital, 
$1,000 of which is caused by the pres- 
ent 2¢ federal tax, in order to be able 
to extend credit to our customers, only 
because we are forced to be tax col- 
lectors. An increase of 1¢ per gal. 
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federal tax, and as is likely in 1957 
another 1¢ per gal. state tax, means 
we have to have another $1,000 of 
capital just to be able to carry these 
tax charges for a month of business. 

“ .. If we have $25,000 in accounts 
receivable on gasoline under present 
laws, based on 25¢ per gal. . . . with 
2¢ federal tax and 5¢ state tax, we 
must have capital tied up to finance 
taxes to the amount of $7,000, which 
to us is one whale of an amount of 
money on which we receive no return, 
but on which we actually lose money 
by shrinkage (evaporation and _ spill- 
age).” 

Waiving the alternative of going on 
a 100% cash basis (he’d lose his cus- 
tomers), John believes there should be 
a federal law requiring customers to 
pay the 2¢ excise tax on delivery. “Of 
course,” he says, “there are many of 
us who believe that the federal govern- 
ment has no business even having a 
gasoline tax, but that it should be left 
up to the states.” 

Assuming that the “temporary” fed- 
eral tax will be with us for some time 
to come, John then asks, “At least give 
us the benefit of a shrinkage allowance 
on federal tax and if possible give us 
until the 30th of the month following 
month of delivery to pay the federal 
tax.” 

The letter brought answers from the 
congressmen. But John considers the 
letter from the House Ways and 
Means committee “a jewel.” 

This House committee letter, sent to 
Senator Thye (R.) as an answer to the 
Nolander letter, “didn’t recognize the 
problem at all,” John says. The com- 
mittee merely said that “the tax was 
a manufacturer’s tax and as such is 
only indirectly a burden on the dis- 
tributors,” and that it didn’t want to 
“increase the problems of the Internal 
Revenue department.” 

“Well, what about our problem?” 
John asks. “I think it’s a hell of a 
burden.” 


Carwash Out, Recap In 


A CONTINENTAL Oil Co. jobber 
in Sterling, Ill., is putting a tire retread- 
ing shop in his washrack bay, thus 
turning what he calls a losing proposi- 
tion into something he sees as a good 
profit maker. 

William A. Swehla is spending about 
$5,000 on equipment and materials 
and has applied for membership in 
the Tire Retreading Institute. He says 


he’s not “after all the business,” but 
what he gets will be done well. 

The way he sees it, there’s a good 
potential in the Sterling area from 
farmers, trucks and passenger cars. He 
believes the recapping picture is bright 
because shop work has slowed down 
around Sterling and money is tight- 
er with farmers there. In addition, 
while transportation costs and the 
price of labor and materials in most 
manufactures are rising, synthetic and 
pure rubber prices have eased. 

Swehla, who’s been in business in 
Sterling for 20 years, says he'll send 
all his wash jobs to two Sterling Con- 
oco dealers whom he services. 


New Push for Vickers 


VICKERS Petroleum Co., Wichita, 
Kan., independent, has launched a 
new advertising and sales promotion 
campaign. The sales push will include 
heavy use of newspaper space and 
radio time, new station merchandising 
material, and trade magazine advertis- 
ing to keep the jobber market in- 
formed. 

The campaign will stress high qual- 
ity rather than product volume. News- 
paper ad copy will use refining specifics 
to support the company’s new slogan, 
“Some make more—none makes 
better.” 


Educate the Banker 


Indiana jobbers are saying that if 
OIC is searching around for worthy 
projects, and particularly one that will 
win over more of the jobber segment 
to OIIC, they have it. But whether 
OIIC is interested or not, Indiana In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. wants to 
do something about educating bankers 
to the position that oil jobbers hold 
in the industry. 

It came as a considerable shock to 
those 52 jobbers attending the man- 
agement institute at Indiana Univer- 
sity last April that three Indianapolis 
bankers, representing the biggest banks 
in the state, knew nothing about the 
oil jobbing business. 

Somewhere, the jobbers are saying, 
somebody along the line in this oil 
business has slipped badly. Not only 
did these experienced bankers know 
next to nothing about oil jobbers, but 
they were unable to prepare them- 
selves for the panel discussion on job- 
ber financing and thus came unpre- 
pared to answer specific questions. 

“They weren’t even able to find 
sources of information about oil job- 
bers,” marketers say. One of the bank- 
ers On the panel said he had tried in 
vain to get information as to what an 
oil jobber was from corresponding 
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banks and the American Bankers 
Assn. Another had tried other sources 
without success, including the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

This led Indiana jobbers to ask how 
can they help themselves to improve 
their status with bankers, as oil pro- 
ducers have. Twenty years ago banks 
were reluctant to make loans to pro- 
ducers because drilling was considered 
too big a risk. Certainly building a 
service station entails no greater risk 
than drilling, according to the jobber 
way of thinking. 


The East 





Jobbers want independent financial 
recognition from their banks so they 
can finance themselves without being 
“tied by force” to their suppliers. They 
want to obtain long-term loans at 
reasonable rates so they can finance 
service station building and remodel- 
ing to keep up with the majors; buy 
equipment without having to ask sup- 
plier’s endorsement; and build, repair, 
and remodel bulk plants and office 
buildings without backing from their 
supplier, which amounts virtually to 
supplier’s “permission.” a 


ESPA Tries Skull Sessions 


EMPIRE STATE Petroleum Assn. 
wants to learn more about divorce- 
ment and depletion allowance, two hot 
jobbers topics, be- 
fore it takes a 
stand on either 
issue. 

Special com- 
mittees are mak- 
ing deep studies 
of both matters; 
the one on di- 
vorcement is 
headed by John 
Harper of Harper 
Oil Co., Long Is- 
land City, and the one on depletion 
allowance by George L. Savory, of 
Savory Oil Co., Binghamton. 

A look at Harper’s outline shows 
many tough questions that call for 
hours of skull sessions before any re- 
port is ready for ESPA action. 

Harper first wants to define “di- 
vorcement” as it is used in the indus- 
try, and then find out where it should 
be applied. For example, would it 
begin at the refiner’s gate, cutting him 
off from all distribution, or would it 
begin at the terminal or bulk plant 
level? Then he wants to find out how 
divorcement at either place would af- 
fect marketing. 

That means checking into divorce- 
ment’s effect on jobber-owned service 
stations and transportation facilities, 
on retail fuel oil distribution, on draw- 
ing the line on a jobber who whole- 
sales gasoline and retails fuel oil, and 
on prices that the public will pay. 

It means a study of how integrated 
companies, with high investments in 
distribution and marketing, would act 
to meet any divorcement law. If they 
are allowed to set up separate compa- 
nies to carry out these functions, 





By Cornelius Brodersen 
East Coast Editor 


where does the jobber stand? Would 
he even be necessary? And if inte- 
grated companies are banned from 


owning stations, would such a ban, 
being the law of the land, affect job- 
bers who own stations? 

The committee will also try to gage 
divorcement’s impact on brand-name 
selling, advertising, marginal contracts 
(if such contracts would still exist), 
crude price levels, price wars, subsidies 
and discrimination. The effect higher 
prices would have on marketers in the 
competitive relationship of oil, gas and 
coal is also a subject for study. 

When all these questions are re- 
solved, the committee will try to find 
out if jobbers will have to make “sub- 
stantial competitive investments in 
their own behalf in order to stay in 
business” in the event divorcement 
comes about. 


TBA Can Mean Profits 


Oil jobbers not handling TBA are 
missing a good chance at earning a 
steady profit, says Leo Guttman of 
Guttman Oil Co., Texas Co. jobber in 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 

The increasing car population—40- 
million in 1950, 60-million this year 
and more than 70 million by 1960— 
points up, he says, the “biggest poten- 
tial in marketing that is in the making 
for the oil jobber.” 

Newcomers to TBA should start 
slowly, with limited lines and limited 
inventories. Guttman suggests they 
start with the “big three” of TBA: 
tires, batteries and oil filters. The next 
step is to add the other most profitable 
items—mufflers and tail pipes, lube 
equipment, jacks, anti-freeze, spark 
plugs, fan belts and hose, and polish 
and chemicals. 

Once the service station TBA line is 
built up, Guttman says, jobbers should 
look over the automotive supply field 
to see if they can be of service—at a 
profit—to new-car dealers and garages. 
These places buy ignition parts, brake 
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lining, paint, shock 
tools and equipment. 

Diversification into non-automotive 
items, Guttman adds, should not be 
overlooked by the jobber. There is a 
good market today for household ap- 
pliances, charcoal grills, power lawn- 
mowers, fans. “They are good profit 
lines,” he says. 

In getting their own TBA programs 
rolling, jobbers should plan, Guttman 
says, to invest $1 in accounts receiv- 
able, inventory, cash reserves, shelving, 
office machinery and fixtures for every 
$3 in sales. 

Warehousing and delivery equip- 
ment are also part of the TBA picture. 
“Today’s modern automotive supply 
house,” Guttman maintains, “demands 
new merchandise display space, at- 
tractive interiors and counter, well- 
illuminated, well-heated, and well-ven- 
tilated buildings.” Closed-type panel 
or van trucks are best, he adds, for 
delivery equipment. 


absorbers and 


Socony’s Big Move 


More than 2,400 home-office em- 
ployes of Socony Mobil Oil Co. are 
getting orientation lessons to prepare 
them for their new offices in Socony’s 
new building in midtown Manhattan. 

They will move from 26 Broadway, 
New York City, Socony’s headquar- 
ters for many years, to 42nd St. and 
Lexington Ave., in easy stages over 
several weekends beginning August 17. 
After September 7, most of Socony’s 
departments will be in the new quar- 
ters. 

To show employes where they are 
going, what they can expect to find in 
the new building and where they can 
find it, Socony has several exhibits set 
up in the old building. Employes are 
finding out how the stainless steel 
windows in the new building work, 
how the elevator system functions with 
its electronic brain (no operators are 
needed), and how mail will be dis- 
tributed. 

With the move changing transporta- 
tion habits of many employes, Socony 
is handing out maps showing the new 
building’s location with respect to bus, 
subway and train lines. Workers have 
also been given a “fact sheet” detail- 
ing features of the new home, and a 
“fact book” is almost ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Socony will not occupy all 42 floors 
of the new building. It will have offices 
on the concourse, second floor and the 
12th through 32nd floors. It has space 
from the 33rd to 35th floors. ear- 
marked for future expansion. 

It may be a little hectic trying to 
locate people by phome during the 
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moving period, but Socony says that 
some calls to the old home will be 
switched to the new building. Other 
callers will be told to dial the new 
number. Those who continue to dial 
the old number after the switch is 
made will hear a recording tell them 
the new number. 

The switch to midtown is in the 
hands of Chelsea Moving Co., which 
plans to use no more than 12 trucks 
at any one time during the move 
period. Any more would jam traffic. 

Among the first departments to 
move will be annuity, insurance, em- 
ploye relations, payroll and telephone. 
Their new home will be on the 12th- 
17th floors. Marketing, public rela- 
tions, executive, traffic and real estate 
will be among those moving in to the 
18th-25th floors on the weekend of 
August 24. Most of the producing sec- 
tion will change office space on Sep- 
tember 1, going to the 30th-32nd 
floors. Mobil Overseas Oil Co. is set 


The West 


to move September 7, and the office of 
the general counsel plans to move 
either September 14 or 21. 


Trading Stamps Again 

Trading-stamp fever is running high 
in New Jersey. Stamp-plan hucksters 
are having a field day on the service- 
station circuit. The reason for the 
sudden interest in stamp plans is sim- 
ple: three of the state’s large grocery 
chains are stamp-happy and are push- 
ing their own plans in a big way. 

New Jersey Gasoline Retailers 
Assn. is trying to put out the fire. In a 
special bulletin to members, it points 
out the reasons why dealers should go 
easy On stamp plans. Charles E. Rabig, 
association president, sums it up this 
way: “It’s just another form of dis- 
counting. We are trying to sell service 
and we shouldn’t have to give anything 
away to get customers to drive up to 
the pump to get that service.” 


Regal Gets Ready to Roll 


REGAL STATIONS, Inc., is paving 
the way for its first company-operated 


service station venture north of the 
panes" California border. 
The Sacramento 


firm has leased 
two corner prop- 
erties in Portland, 
Ore., for the first 
of a group of 
gasoline/oil _ sta- 
tions. The com- 
pany, which mar- 
kets “Fortune” 
brand, also has 


By Richard Elwell % 
an option on an- 


West Coast Editor 
other corner. 

Regal has 60 stations in northern 
California, Las Vegas and Reno, and 
currently is invading the Phoenix, 
Ariz., market, according to Harry 
Vandenbroek, new Oregon district 
manager. The company uses stamps 
and merchandise extensively, gives 
away a Cadillac a month in California, 
but may concentrate on the merchan- 
dise in Oregon. The firm sells no lu- 
bricating, no batteries, tires or acces- 
sories. “We just sell them gasoline and 
motor oil—figure we haven’t time to 
give them good service and also try 
selling odds and ends,” says Vanden- 
broek. 

Regal is controlled via major stock 
holding by Western Highway Oil Co., 
which in turn is controlled similarly 
by Signal Oil & Gas Co. (not Signal 
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Oil Co., which is owned by Standard 
Oil Co. of California). The Fortune 
brand product is refined by Standard, 
however; Standard obtains the crude 
from the parent Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
and under this contract has agreed to 
sell back quantities of the refined 
product. 

Regal stations are all company- 
operated, have a crew of about 15 on 
each station, which is above average 
for Portland area. 

Regal’s parent, Western Highway, 
presently has a subsidiary in the whole- 
saling business in southern Oregon. 
It’s Western Oil & Burner Co., which 
sells gasoline to an independent group 
of stations in Klamath Falls, Medford 
and Grants Pass, operated by Victor 
Milnes, who markets Fortune brand. 


He Who Gets Slapped 


Hudson Oil Co. of California has 
been fined $2,000 by Superior Judge 
Gordon Howden in Bakersfield, Calif., 
after being found guilty of four viola- 
tions of selling products below cost. 

Judge Howden found the firm guilty 
of selling regular and premium gaso- 
line below costs on both Feb. 25 and 
26 with intent to injure competitors. 

The original action against Hudson 
Oil was brought by the California Pe- 
troleum Distributors Association. A 
later contempt action was filed by 
James White, White Distributing Co. 


president, who operates in seven Cali- 
fornia counties. 

In a court injunction issued by Judge 
Howden on April 22, 1955, Hudson 
Oil had been enjoined specifically 
against lowering prices below cost 
levels in Fresno and Bakersfield, and 
also in any of its retail operations in 
the state. 

In the proceeding for contempt, the 
company was accused of advertising 
and selling regular gasoline for 22.9¢ 
and premium gasoline for 24.9¢ in 
San Diego. 


Octane Isn’t Everything 


Richfield Oil Corp.’s new 17,000 
b/d reformer quietly goes on stream 
July 15. Although the new unit cost 
$10-million, the company isn’t making 
much of a fuss about it. “The reformer 
gives us the ability to raise octane 
number just as far as we think we may 
have to,” said one Richfield marketer, 
“but we aren’t going to start anything. 
We're going to keep right on empha- 
sizing quality. We think there’s a lot 
more to a good gasoline than octane.” 

Right now Richfield is playing up 
“Full Power Thrust” in its advertising, 
with jungle animals and game fish as 
a motif for billboards and newspaper 
ads. The signs feature huge animal 
figures in stirring action, with few 
words other than “Full Power Thrust” 
and “Richfield Ethyl.” Richfield deal- 
ers are giving away Clyde Beatty ani- 
mal comic books. This is about as far 
as you can get from octane. 


Competition Dept. 


Sun Oil Co.’s market test of its five- 
grade blending pump has gained Flor- 
ida some recognition even in Califor- 
nia. An engineer from a West Coast 
major went all the way to Florida to 
get a first-hand look at the pump. He 
returned with the tongue-in-cheek ob- 
servation that Sun’s market response 
figures are liable to be “pretty badly 
distorted.” He ran into friends from 
all over the country down there on the 
same errand, and estimates an appreci- 
able gallonage is being sold daily to 
oil company engineers. 


United We (Don’t) Stand 


The Southern California Service 
Station Association has once more re- 
sisted invitations to join with the Cali- 
fornia Gasoline Retailers and the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 

On return from a conference with 
the state group (May 28), representa- 
tives of the SCSSA stated the time for 
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such a move “was not propitious,” but 
that “closer liaison with all groups is 
looked on with favor.” The two groups 
met on a Saturday (May 26) in Fresno. 
The report of the results (or lack of 
results) of the meeting was carried the 
following Monday in a paper that 
went to press Friday. With a little 
closer liaison there wouldn’t have been 
any meeting. 

While staying out of the state and 
national fold, the Southern California 
group is adding to its membership by 
salvaging what is left of the San Diego 
County Retail Petroleum Distributors 
Association. Executive Secretary John 
Touhey has announced that members 
of the San Diego group are individu- 
ally joining the SCSSA and that a San 
Diego chapter will be organized with 
representation on the SCSSA board of 
directors. Touhey says a field man will 
be assigned to the San Diego territory. 

The San Diego RPDA, once one of 
the most militant and effective dealer 
organizations in the state, is disband- 
ing just as fast as Uncle Sam will let it. 


The Rockies 





Montana Probe 


MAJOR OIL company officials made 
their first appearance, late in May, in 
the Montana Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation of ! ! 
high retail gas- 
oline prices (NPN 
—May, p149). 

Spokesmen for 
Carter Oil Co., 
Continental Oil 
Co., Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) and 
The Texas Co. in- 
dicated that their 
profits on Mon- 
tana gasoline sales Rockies Editor 
were, if anything, lower than in 
neighboring states where retail gas- 
oline prices are below the Montana 
average of 35.7¢. 

Their statements generally agreed 
on these factors as contributing to the 
high cost of gasoline in Montana: 

e The state is a low-volume, high- 
cost area because of the sparse popula- 
tion and great distances between sales 
points. 

e Seasonal fluctuations in sales, 
with the high points during June, July 
and August, increase year-round stor- 
age expenses. 

e Local freight tariffs are high. 

e Labor and building costs exceed 
the national average. 


Pv Frank Pitman 


First it has to settle over $1,000 in 
back withholding taxes and delin- 
quency payments with the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Frisco Updates Fire Code 


The San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors has amended outmoded fire laws 
to permit use of tank trucks with 
1,200-gal. compartments and raise 
maximum underground storage tank 
size to 7,500 gal. Former regulations 
insisted on 600-gal. compartments and 
top tank capacity of 2,500 gal., forcing 
San Francisco; marketers to buy spe- 
cially modified or uneconomical equip- 
ment. 

A regulation requiring that all un- 
derground tanks be located under 
sidewalks was altered to permit in- 
stallation on service station property, 
subject to the fire marshal’s approval. 
This will allow marketers to put 
tanks where delivery trucks can make 
a drop without parking in the street 
or blocking the station drive. * 


Hears Majors 


e@ Dealers’ markup (6.5¢ gal. on the 
average) is practically the highest in 
the country, and justly so, in the ma- 
jors’ opinion, because their unit costs 
are high, as are the majors’. 

e State gasoline taxes are the high- 
est (7¢ gal.) in the region. 

George Phipps of Billings, assistant 
marketing manager for Carter, said his 
company’s profit on gasoline sold in 
Montana was less than 1.5¢ gal. I. J. 
Staid of Billings, Carter’s manager of 
manufacturing, said the higher cost of 
making gasoline in the state reflects 
Montana’s lower gravity crude oil and 
the small size of its refineries. 

Herbert G. Carmichael, Texaco do- 
mestic sales division manager in Butte, 
touched on the same problem when 
he talked about Texaco’s Sunburst re- 
finery operation. Sunburst makes most 
of the gasoline sold by Texaco in 
Montana, but the state provides com- 
paratively little market for the refin- 
ery’s production of middle distillate 
and residual fuel oil. These are sold 
outside the state at “generally low” 
prices, said Carmichael, so “the prices 
of our other products coming from 
Sunburst must net us enough to justify 
keeping the refinery in operation.” 

Commenting on legislative com- 
plaints that Montana gasoline sells for 
less outside the state than it does in- 
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side, Carmichael pointed out that com- 
petition in any area is the ultimate 
determinant of prices there. The high 
cost of living in Montana (which rose 
by 113% from 1940 to 1954, against 
a national increase of 92%) is re- 
flected in other products than gasoline, 
he said: a ten-pound bag of Montana- 
produced sugar costs from 4¢ to 13¢ 
less in surrounding states than it does 
in Montana. 

James W. Ross of Chicago, assist- 
ant general manager of sales for Stand- 
ard of Indiana, indicated that the 
state’s production and refining capac- 
ity, while still small, had more than 
doubled since 1940. “Such growth,” 
he said, “has kept prices from going 
up even more than they have.” 

None of the testimony released so 
far has contained any reply by the 
majors to dealers’ complaints of major 
operating practices—alleged marketing 
practices like minimum 7,500 gal. de- 
liveries with cash or 10-day payment, 
and station overbuilding. The com- 
mission’s final report will probably be 
issued late this year, before the 1957 
legislature convenes. 


Phillips Climbs in Rockies 


The Denver sales division of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. won the K. S. 
Adams Award Trophy for the best 
sales progress in the past year, in com- 
petition with 16 other divisions of the 
company. At the award presentation 
dinner, attended by Phillips board 
chairman K. S. Adams, some interest- 
ing details of the company’s expansion 
in the area were revealed. 

Division manager John Glahn ex- 
pects to achieve even higher goals next 
year — partly because Phillips has 
scheduled the construction of “at least 
35 more” service stations in the four- 
state area. Fifteen of these will be 
erected in Denver. 

Latest Colorado sales figures for all 
petroleum products show that Phillips 
is only a few thousand gal. annually 
behind Continental Oil Co., traditional 
leader in the region. The Colorado 
rankings are: Conoco, Phillips, The 
Texas Co., Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
and Bay Petroleum Corp. The ranking 
in motor fuel sales only: Conoco, Tex- 
aco, Indiana Standard, Phillips and 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Co. 


Seek Price Pattern 


COLORADO Petroleum Retailers 
Assn. is making progress in its efforts 
to bring service work prices into a 
uniform pattern. After a second survey 
of prices charged by service stations, 
association directors voted to purchase 
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1,000 flat-rate manuals for statewide 
distribution. 

The first survey of Colorado sta- 
tions, in late 1954, showed that char- 
ges for lubrication ranged from 75¢ 
to $1.50. This new survey, completed 
this spring, showed no station charging 
less than $1.25 for a lube job. Other 
prices have been similarly adjusted. 

The campaign reflects dealers’ acute 
awareness of the importance of service 
revenues as Colorado’s continuing 
price cuts on gasoline reduce gross 
incomes. James A. Coffman, executive 
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director of the association, explains 
the latest step by saying, “We feel the 
customer is happier if he knows the 
charge has a factual basis, such as a 
flat-rate manual or a survey by the 
dealers themselves.” 


Correction 


A printer’s error last month caused 
the first two lines of this column to be 
omitted. The column should have read, 
“Utah Oil Refining Co. will build 30 
service stations this year at a cost of 
$1;695,000; . 3" 


Combination Groups Can Work 


MANY JOBBERS and commission 
agents maintain that combination job- 
ber-and-agent associations won’t work. 
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Their problems 
are too different, 
say these critics. 

But the Loui- 
siana Oil Market- 
ers Assn., which 
recently celebrat- 
ed its fifth anni- 
versary at its an- 
nual convention 
in New Orleans, 
is proof that job- 
bers and agents 
can join forces (see p 167). Each 
group just has to give a little. 

Louisiana marketers, when they de- 
cided to band together, knew they had 
to follow the combination route be- 
cause there just aren’t enough jobbers 
in the state for a strong association. A 
jobber organization was tried several 
years ago but soon died. 

In 1951, after the need for an asso- 
ciation was pounded home to jobbers 
and agents by certain things going on 
in the Louisiana legislature, one or- 
ganization for both groups was de- 
cided on. Under the leadership of 
C. D. Brown, a Continental Oil Co. 
agent, the group held its first meeting 
in New Orleans and has been growing 
ever since. 

Brown served as president two years, 
and was succeeded by jobbers Harry 
Huber, Lake Charles, and Ed Amar, 
Hammond. Curtis Parker, a Pan-Am 
Southern Corp. distributor, served last 
year as head of the group; this year’s 
president will be James W. Moore, 
another Pan-Am distributor. 

Harmony — Committees and the 
board of directors are set up so there 
is a good representation of both agents 


By Marvin Reid 
Southwest Editor 
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and jobbers. With each side given 
plenty of chance to voice opinions and 
take part in the functions of the asso- 
ciation, there has been surprisingly 
little jealousy among either jobbers or 
agents. 

The secret of LOMA, however, 
doesn’t seem to lie in the organiza- 
tional setup, but in the fact that, as 
Executive Secretary Robert K. Butcher 
puts it, “We just have a heck of a lot 
of good people who suppress their own 
desires and push the association.” 

From its inception, LOMA has re- 
fused to have the reputation of a 
“pressure” organization. It steers clear 
of campaigns that might aid its mem- 
bers but severely hurt the rest of the 
industry. 

LOMA fought to retain the 27% % 
depletion allowance for the produc- 
tion segment of the industry, and 
urged the passage of corrective legisla- 
tion in the gas fight, which ended in a 
presidential veto. Neither of these 
things was of any direct interest to 
Louisiana jobbers or agents. But they 
thought they were good for the indus- 
try as a whole. 

“We take the position,” Butcher 
says, “that we are just as much a part 
of the oil industry as Esso or anybody 
else is. On such things as the depletion 
allowance, we see where it is needed 
for the industry as a whole, and we try 
to help retain it.” 

It is talk and action like that that 
has helped LOMA gain the respect of 
supplier companies in Louisiana. 

Healthy—Being a combination or- 
ganization, it is not affiliated with any 
national group. But it has money in 
the bank, a very successful health and 
life insurance program for members, 
and has attracted all but about one- 
fourth of Louisiana’s some 350 oil dis- 


tributors to its ranks. 

Individual members have been 
slightly disturbed at times because the 
association won’t take a complaint 
direct to a supplier or the state legisla- 
ture and use the weight of its member- 
ship for a particular cause. 

But when there is justification for 
taking action, LOMA can and will 
move hard and fast. Often you don’t 
hear much about it, because, as last 
year’s president Curtis Parker says, 
“We believe in keeping our family 
arguments within the family. We will 
meet quietly and discuss things mildly 
if possible.” 

For state marketing associations 
faced with a small membership and a 
deficit bank account, a close study of 
LOMA might prove interesting. 


The Southeast 





Bright Picture 


The gasoline business is sharing in 
Florida’s boom. Boomiest is the east 
coast, where summer tourists have 
been coming in 
ever - increasing 
droves the past 
few years. 

“Seems to me 
like everyone in 
Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alaba- 
ma and Mississip- 
pi is taking his 
summer vacation 
in Florida now,” 
says a Gulf dis- 
tributor in Daytona Beach. 

Service station building along the 
Gold Coast has been keeping pace with 
the new influx of permanent residents 
and tourists. Majors and independents 
alike are building new stations. There 
have been no complaints of overbuild- 
ing, but some concern is being ex- 
pressed over the effect of the proposed 
North-South Florida Thruway. 

The first section of the thruway, 
under construction between Miami and 
Ft. Pierce, will deflect much of the 
present travel from U.S. Route 1. Six 
majors will each have a station on this 
section, for which they'll pay royalties 
to the Florida State Turnpike Author- 
ity 5.35¢ gal. to 7.51¢ gal. 

The Florida Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. reports, however, that fewer than 
3% of the stations served by associa- 
tion members closed during the past 
year, and those did so mainly because 
of poor management. Members’ sales 
so far in 1956 average 10% to 14% 
ahead of last year. * 


By A. R. Henry 
Southeast Editor 
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These Jobbers Have the Same Troubles 


Equipment men, like oil distributors, say they're 
faced with squeezed margins, supplier competition 


QUIPMENT JOBBERS seem to have 
the same problems that beset 
petroleum distributors. Tight jobber 
margins and direct sales competition 
from their own suppliers were the two 
main grievances cited in a statement of 
policy adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the National Assn. of Oil 
Equipment Jobbers at its recent San 
Francisco meeting. 

As a preliminary step in a campaign 
to win the jobber a better position in 
the oil equipment marketplace, the 
NAOEJ board decided to find out 
what particular manufacturers’ sales 
policies are. Makers of hoses, pumps, 
lifts and other oil marketing tools will 
soon receive questionnaires about their 
marketing practices. Emphasis will be 
put on the proportion of a manufac- 
turer’s sales made through jobbers and 
the proportion made direct, and on the 
manufacturer’s arrangements with job- 
bers in various parts of the country. 

Replies will be confidential and will 
be published without company names 
if a sufficient cross-section of suppliers 
responds. If it’s complete enough, the 
survey may give association members 
a yardstick against which they can 
measure their own deals with suppliers. 

The policy statement, in addition to 
citing complaints which will sound 
familiar to oil marketers, outlined the 
board’s view of fair marketing prac- 
tices for suppliers. Like the question- 
naire, the statement is considered a 
basic step towards gaining supplier 
recognition of jobber problems. 

The board lists four essential jobber 
functions: 

e He provides a local sales organ- 
ization. 

e He offers warehousing facilities 
and adequate local stocks of equip- 
ment and replaceable parts. 

@ He has a trained service organiza- 
tion available to the customer for 
on-the-site solution of maintenance 
and installation problems. 

e His facilities are available to the 
equipment manufacturer at easily pre- 
determined — and economic — sales 
costs. 

The policy statement goes on to say 
that the manufacturer has raised his 
prices without due consideration for 
increases in jobbers’ operating costs, 
although “the economic health of job- 
ber organizations is mutually impor- 
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tant to the manufacturer, consumer 
and jobber.” Another factor in lower- 
ing margins, according to the board, is 
the supplier practice of making price 
concessions that come out of the job- 
bers’ profit margin. 

To preserve the jobber’s economic 
health, the board recommends: 

e That each manufacturer estab- 
lish and define a firm marketing policy 
which protects the jobber operation. 

e That the jobber participate in all 
sales in his territory. 

e That adequate profit margins be 
established between the jobber’s cost 
and the actual sales price. 

No action to persuade equipment 
manufacturers to conform to these 
recommendations was discussed at the 
board meeting, but one jobber reported 
that it was his policy not to handle a 


McDonald Hits 


SQUIPMENT 


line of equipment for a manufacturer 
that he feels is not fully committed 
to jobber operation in all territories. 
He said he recently switched a major 
line when he found that the manufac- 
turer sold direct in nearly every ter- 
ritory but his own. 

NAOEJ directors also voted to have 
a short course management institute at 
Georgia Institute of Technology in At- 
lanta. W. E. Marshall, Jr., Equipment 
Sales Co., Atlanta, reported that the 
Institute is prepared to offer a three- 
day course in management problems 
for about 35 association members. The 
course will deal with specific problems 
of the oil equipment jobber while ap- 
plying the general techniques of small 
business management. 

Opportunity to register for the 
course will be offered first to the asso- 
ciation’s 104 active members; if the 
quota is not filled, associate members 
(manufacturers) will be invited to send 
representatives. The course is sched- 
uled for November 8, 9, and 10. @& 


Century Mark 


The company’s young founder started as a plumber. 
But pipe-joints and spanners weren't enough for him 


garg eniilenee anniversaries have- 
n’t happened to many business 
firms in this land of merger and 
change. But one’s happening—this 
year—to the A. Y. McDonald Manu- 
facturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, oil 
equipment maker. The company is one 
of the few that date back to pre-Civil 
War days. 

It was in 1856 that Angus Young 
McDonald, a youthful plumber from 
Scotland, started his shop in Dubuque. 
Plumbing was a narrow field in those 
days, and McDonald spent most of 
his time servicing locomotives and 
Mississippi steamboats. He was a 
hustler, and by the time the Civil War 
opened he was the town’s leading 
plumber. 

He enlisted in the Union Army 
shortly after the outbreak of war, was 
wounded in an early battle near 
Springfield, Mo., and taken prisoner. 
When his brother-in-law in Dubuque 
heard about it, he set out via team and 
wagon to find McDonald. After a 20- 
day journey, much of it through enemy 
territory, he rescued his missing rela- 
tive and brought him back. 





While recovering from his battle in- 
juries, McDonald worked out his first 
invention. Soon he took out a patent 
on what became a common household 
tool known as the “monkey wrench.” 

After that the plumbing business 
couldn’t hold McDonald. He saw a big 
need for water well equipment all over 
the spreading farm country in the 
West, worked out some improvements, 
and went into the business with marked 
success. He added machine equipment 
to his shop, and then a foundry so he 
could turn out water well cylinders 
and pumps. 

The first McDonald factory went up 
in Dubuque in 1877, and by 1882 he 
was the largest pump manufacturer in 
the country. 

In a bout with a burglar in his home, 
McDonald was shot in one arm. The 
wound affected his health, and he died 
in 1891. His sons carried on the busi- 
ness. 

In the early 1900's, the McDonalds 
started making oil industry equipment. 
Today the factory turns out over 200 
items for bulk oil handling and for 

(Continued on p 154) 
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—? equipment 


(Continued from p 153) 


retail service stations. The company is 
credited with inventing many of them, 
including the swing joint, lock gate 
valve, tank vent, and expansion relief 
gate valve. An oil equipment division 
is headed by C. L. Reeder, manager. 
The McDonald Co. also operates 19 


What's New in 


wholesale warehouses in the Midwest 
that handle the company’s products, 
plus a general line of plumbing and 
heating equipment, and builders’ and 
industrial supplies. 

The firm is now headed by DeLoss 
L. McDonald and J. M. McDonald, 
Jr., grandsons of the founder. % 


Equipment... 





Submersible pump 


. . . for remote systems is an easily 
extractable unit designed to be in- 
stalled entirely within the tank. Called 
the Wayne Extracto pump, it is acces- 
sible for servicing through a small 
manhole cover. It can be removed by 
one man in a few minutes, without 
breaking any pipe connections. After 
wiring is disconnected and four bolts 
removed, the whole unit lifts out. 

The pump has a completely sealed 
explosion-proof motor submerged in 
and cooled by the surrounding gaso- 
line. Manufacturer claims motor runs 
cooler, uses less power, costs less to 
operate. Pump is weatherproof, and 
has lifetime lubrication sealed in at 
the factory. Wayne Pump Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Circle No. 1 below 


Pressure tester 


. .. for pressurized automobile cooling 
systems has a convenient right-angle 
design, accurate cams and cam lugs 
and heavy cast adapters. Pressure-test- 
ing customers’ cars, says the manufac- 
turer, opens the door to more sales of 


e FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


thermostats, hose clamps, hose, caps 
and radiator chemicals. Stant Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Connersville, Ind. 

Circle No. 2 below 


Pipe bender 


. . is described as a light-weight “one- 
shot” unit that makes any degree bend 
in one setting. It’s available for use 
with pipe, rigid conduit, bus bar or 
copper tubing, and can be obtained 


On equipment or literature described in this issue: CIRCLE THE NUMBER 
below. Fill in the reply coupon, clip and mail to 


@ Readers’ Information Service 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Your inquiry will be forwarded to the manufacturer. Void after Oct., 1956 
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with an electric motor pump. Bending 
frame has a removable top-plate that 
permits laying the pipe in from the 
top, sliding it in from the side, or 
hooking the bender over installed pipe. 
Said to save on cutting, threading or 
welding, and on the handling and as- 
sembling of cut-up pipe put together 
with welded or threaded fittings. Price 
complete with bending shoes for 1” to 
2” is $183.40; for 42” to 2”, $189.50. 
The Tal Co., 417 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. 

Circle No. 3 below 


Metal tank coating 
... for application to storage tank in- 
teriors is now being marketed after an 
18-month testing period. The coating 
material is an emulsion said to elimi- 
nate both the toxicity and the fire haz- 
ards of solvents during application. 
H. B. Davis Co., Bush and Severn Sts., 
Baltimore 30, Md. 

Circle No. 4 below 


New wiper package 


. reduces the price of Scott Brand 
No. 56 wipers by 30¢ a case. These 
wipers are now Offered in a paper band 
instead of a carton. If required, manu- 
facturer will provide free to service 
stations an adapter to fit any wind- 
shield wiper cabinet. Scott Paper Co.. 
Chester, Pa. 

Circle No. 5 below 


= A portable field storage tank—com- 
plete with dispensing accessories and 
mounted on heavy channel skids with 
draw bars at each end—is designed 
specially for contractors. Size: 8 ft by 17 
ft Capacity: 6,390 gal. Weight: 7,000 
lbs. Equipment: 2 in Marlow vertical 
centrifugal pump; 114 in 30 gpm meter; 
Nordstrom 3-way valves; 1 in by 20 ft 
Hewitt sun-proof Diesel and gasoline 
hose with a l-in Buckeye #782 nozzle. 
A dozen of these outfits have been built 
and sold to oil marketers in New Mexico 
by Kohlhaas Tank and Equipment Co., 
2212 First, N. W., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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INDIANA 





Everything in Bulk Plant 
and 
Service Station Equipment 


INDIANA OIL EQUIPMENT CO. 


_ 417 Mate Ave., 








Gage board marking 

. of large tank gages by decals is 
said to be much faster than hand 
stenciling, and can be applied directly 
either to the tank side or to the gage 
board. Manufacturer claims weather- 








THERE'S A G hoy PUMP 


FOR EVERY SIZE CONSUMER ACCOUNT 


COFFIELD SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
1626 S. Main Street, South Bend 14, Indiana 


ing tests indicate about twice the life 
of hand-stenciling may be expected. 
Decalcomania Products Co., 432 
Plane St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Circle No. 6 on Coupon, p154 


Universal joint tool 





IOWA 


. aids in disassembly of universal 
joints for lubrication or repairs. Said 
to save at least 30 minutes in normal 
servicing time, and to permit reassem- 





TRI-STATE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


COMPLETE SALES & SERVICE ON QUALITY 
PETROLEUM DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING AND PLANNING 
SATISFACTORY INSTALLATION 


3923 E. 14th St., Des Moines, lowa Phone 62-1975 
Member National Oi! Equipment Jobber Association 





bly without damage to parts. Price, 
complete with frame, screw assembly, 
spanner wrench and plug, is $19. 
Ernest Holmes Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Circle No. 7 on Coupon, p154 








MISSOURI 


Tilt adjuster 





TRI-STATE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


COMPLETE SALES & SERVICE ON QUALITY 
PETROLEUM DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING AND PLANNING 
SATISFACTORY INSTALLATION 
519 Southwest Bivd. KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
Phone HA-2335 
Member National Oi! Equipment Jobber Association 





. is now available for Hi-Lo dock- 
boards. It automatically compensates 
for lateral height changes in truck beds 
caused by uneven drives, weak springs 
or unbalanced loads. Kelley Co., 316 
E. Silver Spring Dr., Milwaukee 17, 








NEW JERSEY 


Wisc. 
Circle No. 8 on Coupon, p154 





EQUIPMENT 
for the 
OIL INDUSTRY 
Rebuilt 

PUMPS—METERS—REGISTERS 
e 

PARTS FOR MOST PUMPS 
@ 


TEN HOEVE BROTHERS 
359 McLean Bivd., Paterson 3, N. J. 





Drain plug extractor 


. . . for Chevrolet oil pans, known as 
Herbrand No. 192, combines wedge 
and wrench action. Said to make the 
removal of drain plugs quick and easy 
where pan or plug threads are stripped. 
Mechanics’ net price $2.75. Herbrand 
Tools, Fremont, Ohio. 

Circle No. 9 on Coupon, p154 


Liquid rim sealer 
. is designed to be painted on rims 








NEW YORK 


before mounting tubeless tires to stop 
leaks at welds and rivets. Claimed to 
have good adhesion to metal, complete 





EDWARD JOY COMPANY 


905 Canal St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
National Hose, Buckeye Valves, Hannay Hose 
Reels, Pipe G Fittin s, Brunner Air Compressor, 
Granberg Meters Pumps, Philli Lights, 
Adamson Oil Storage Tanks, ECO Tireflators, 
Ever-Tite Couplers, Rectorseal Pipe Dope, 

Tokheim G Bennett Farm Pumps 


VERN CLAPP 


(Big-shot Of) 
GASOLINE & OIL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





resistance to all common solvents and 
most acids, and to resist rust and cor- 
rosion. Said to toughen with age with- 
out becoming brittle and to withstand 
extremes of high and low temperature. 
Allen Products Corp., 20450 Sherwood 
Ave., Detroit 34, Mich. 


Circle No. 10 on Coupon, p154 





Simplified tire changer 


. is made to sell at an economical 
price. The basic tool comes complete 
with stand, a new simplified hold- 
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RENICK & MAHONEY,INC. 


380 Second Avenue 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Bulk Plant—Truck Tank and 
Service Station Equipment 


Member of National Association 
Of Oil Equipment Jobbers 





OHIO 








EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
164 E. Exchange St., Akron 4, Ohio 
Phone—Jefferson 5-8215 
Factory Representative for 
Westinghouse, 0.P.W., Lincoln 
Neptune, Huffman, Goodrich. 

Air, Oil, Hydraulic and Gas 
Hose and Coupling Service 
SALES—PARTS ENGINEERING SERVICE 





PENNSYLVANIA 





RUTLEDGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


334 Blvd. of Allies Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Rutledge Service Station Flood Lights 
GGB Equipment—Buckeye Valves & 
Fittings 
Granco Pumps G Meters—Air 
ompressors 








E. O. HABHEGGER CO. 
24th & Fairmount Aves. 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 

Engineering & Equipment 
BULK TERMINALS TRUCKS 
SERVICE STATIONS 
Member NAOEJ 





WEST VIRGINIA 





SMITH METERS 
H. H. TRUITT 


1403 8th Ave. 
Huntington 1. W. Va. 
Westinghouse Air Compressors 
Service Station or Bulk Plant Equip. 





WISCONSIN 





JABAS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Quality Equipment Lines 
Wayne-OPW-Granberg-Gates 
Grayco-Brown-Revere-Steel Shelving 
Complete Sales Service 
1226 Velp Ave. Green Bay, Wisc. 














Oil Marketing 
Equipment Jobbers 
This Is Your Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 
Space Rates 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, 36, N. Y. 

















Lay s 
ave ime in down, and a combination mounting 


and demounting tool. Available as ac- 
cessories are a “Roll-A-Way” base and 
a bead breaker. Tool will handle either 


& 1 
tubeless or conventional tires for all 
LY passenger cars and light trucks. Jack 
mee CP. Hennessy, Inc., 12 Depot Sq., 
| Englewood, N. J. 
Circle No. 11 on Coupon, p. 154 


Hose clamp 


. for low, medium and _ high-pres- 
sure hose has alternating barbs (A) in 
the hose to catch the circular ribs (B) 
of the clamp. Manufacturer claims a 


i | tight seal with less chance of pinching 

| or weakening either the hose wall or 

Wi its reinforcing wire. Positive position- 
an | ing of clamp and insert is done when 


| the outside rib of the clamp is locked 
With Ingersoll-Rand Motorpumps supplying dependable | between the collar and hex of the 


power for liquid handling, your trucks keep moving, your insert before tightening. Eastman Man- 


customers are happier and you’re reducing costs! ufacturing Co., Manitowoc, Wisc. 
PP y 8 ‘ Circle No. 12 on Coupon, p. 154 
Compact I-R Motorpumps are designed for heavy duty with 


the extra power and efficiency that give plus service with a 
minimum of maintenance. 


sizes from % to 75 hp 

capacities from 5 to 2800 gpm 

easy mounting in any position 
straight centrifugal or self priming 
models 


\Ing ersoll-Rand. 


\ 9-420 11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. LP-gas nozzie 

. has double seals at all points where 
leakage could occur. Phosphor bronze 
spring actuates dual poppets for rapid, 
positive shut-off. When nozzle lever is 
released, valving mechanism closes in- 
stantly. Will not bleed automatically. 
Manual bleed control directs vapors 
through pressure-relief vent away from 
operator. No. 11 nozzle is made of 
high-tensile aluminum alloy, said to 
be as strong as bronze at only one- 
third the weight. Size: 1-in. Nozzle 
working pressure: 250 Ib. Fully tested 
and approved under all Underwriters’ 
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Avoncraft porcelain enamel service stations, porcelain inside-and-out—pre- 
fabricated and ready to erect on your site—-ARE HERE TO STAY’! Above 


are pictured some of the already erected service stations built by Avoncraft. 





Mayor oil companies all over the nation have joined the swing to porcelain 
enamel—to the ‘‘package’”’ unit that can be purchased in quantities of 1 or 
1000—to a station that can be erected quickly and inexpensively to bring 
in profits sooner. They are not only beautiful and serviceable—but durable 
through the years ahead. Before you decide—you owe it to your economical 


future to check with Avoncraft before you buy! 


(0 


ectural products 


A DIVISION OF AVONDALE MARINE WAYRRINC. @ P.O. BOX 1030, NEW ORLEANS 











FABRIC OF HOSE 








com 
This diagram shows how ffange on Gates Barge Hose 
is made a lifetime part of the hose itself. Fabric plies 
of the hose are extended over the face of the flange. 
Synthetic rubber bonded to face extends back into 
hose and makes a single unit of hose and flange. 
The reinforcing wire is welded to the flange for pos- 
itive static conduction. 





on this barge hose... 


weighs less 
costs less 


lasts as long as the hose itself 


Gates built-in rubber flange—a flange of steel, fabric and rubber 
that is an integral part of the hose—assures you full life from barge 
hose without flange replacement costs. 


That’s because this flange—exclusive with Gates—is designed to 
THE GATES RUBBER CO. last the entire life of the hose itself. There is no steel nipple. Thus 
Denver, Colorado over-all weight is less; flexibility at the connection is increased. 


Meets Coast Guard specifications ... gives more hours of WORKING SERVICE 


Gates Barge Loading and Unloading Hose 
(1050SB and 1100SB) meets all working pressure re- 
quirements. What’s more, because the flange weighs 
less and the hose is more flexible, it is relatively simple 
for one man to hook up by himself—saving many 
dollars in extra labor costs. 


In actual use on barge operations, this hose has 
repeatedly given more actual hours of working service 
than other types of barge hose in common use—even 
though it’s exceptionally light in weight. Special engi- 
neering provides extra built-in strength and durability. 


Put Gates Barge Hose to work. Because of its lighter weight and greater flexibility you’ll find it more 
popular than any other type with the men who do the actual handling. And when you check the actual hours 
of service you get from this outstanding hose, you’ll find you’re saving big money on hose replacement costs. 


TPA 105 


Gates Barge Hose wviiPr.:. 












test requirements for LP-gas valves. 
OPW Corp., 2735 Colerain, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Circle No. 13 on Coupon, p. 154 








Portable LP-gas station 


. . is designed for filling small-capac- 
ity fuel tanks. Suggested uses are for 
servicing vehicles when bulk plant is 
tied up (as for transport unloading), 
for highway service stations, and for 
fleet owners. Skid-mounted and 
equipped with lifting-lugs. Ready for 
use in 1,000 and 6,500 water gal. ca- 
pacities. Master Tank & Welding Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; and Quincy, Ill. 

Circle No. 14 on Coupon, p. 154 


Three new motors 


. two rated at 10 hp and one at 
15 hp, are completely protected against 
weather, small field animals, and 
debris. These capacitor-start capacitor- 
run, single phase motors are available 
in 1725 rpm and 1140 rpm speeds, 
and are recommended for application 
requiring more than 712 hp on single 
phase operation. External mounting of 
condensers and _ centrifugal switch 
mechanism in weather-proof covers 
permits quick inspection while motor 
is running. Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Circle No. 15 on Coupon, p. 154 


New 16” floodlight 


. . . for 750-1000 watt lamps is an 
aluminum-enclosed unit with versatile 
mountings for cross-arm, pole-top, 
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pipe and wall installations, plus a new 
fitting for parapet mounting. Beam 
spread is 96 deg. With a PS-52 1,000- 
watt lamp, beam lumens are 11,350. 
Steber Manufacturing Co., Broadview, 
il. 


Circle No. 16 on Coupon, p. 154 


Steel shipping container 


. . Offers permanent lining protection 
for chemicals, motor oil, grease and 
kerosine. The lining film is applied to 
the formed container by an airless hot- 
spray method followed by fast baking. 
It is claimed to give 100% coverage 
with uniform film thickness. Manufac- 
turer is able to ship “Perma-Lined” 






equipment = 


steel containers in mixed cars. Con- 
tinental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Circle No. 17 on Coupon, p. 154 


New light fixture 


. .. for service stations uses an acrylic 
resin plastic enclosure in fluted form. 
The extra surface and additional 


angles are said to provide wider dis- 
persion of light. The fixture also has 
a new pole adapter that slides in the 
base of a rigid extruded aluminum 
channel so that adjustment between 
pole centers is possible. The Royal-T 
fixture is described in a special bul- 






















Fig. 535 













You CAN stop product 


losses and equipment damage caused 





















by excessive pressure build-up due to 
temperature increase. Fig. 535 Gate 
Valves on new installations or Figs. 
77 or 78 on existing installations will 
do the trick. Write for details. 
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letin. Guardian Light Co., Dept. NPN, 
500 N. Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


Circle No. 18 on Coupon, p. 154 


Oil spout 


. is designed to fit comfortably into 
the user’s hand. It is said to be leak- 
proof and to have a high-quality steel 
blade that will stay sharp. Manufac- 
turer also says the new spout attaches 
firmly to an oil can so as to assure 


@ All Weather Horizontal “T” Lights 


complete drainage of can contents. 
Plews Oiler, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Circle No. 19 on Coupon, p. 154 


New quick connect 


. coupling for acids, alkali, solvents 
and high pressure steam has Teflon 
nipple and valve seals. Can be fur- 
nished in 303 and 316 stainless steels, 
brass, aluminum, special carbon steel 
or any machinable material. Coupling 


COMPLETE SERVICE STATION 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





is available plain (without valves) or 
with automatic shut-off valves incor- 
porated in either or both ends. When 
connected, the coupling valves auto- 
matically open. Made in %2” through 
3” I.D. pipe sizes with any type end 
connections desired. Snap-Tite, Inc., 
Union City, Pa. 

Circle No. 20 on Coupon, p. 154 


Transmission jacks 


. .. come in three models. Model T-1, 
designed for on-the-floor service, 
“floats” transmissions safely in any 
direction, clearing frame-cross mem- 
bers. Models T-2 and T-3 serve cars 
standing on two-post lifts or over pits. 
All models are equipped with an “all- 
make” adapter that fits any automatic 
or conventional car or truck transmis- 
sion up to 500 Ibs. Blackhawk Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee 46, Wisc. 
Circle No. 21 on Coupon, p. 154 


@ High Intensity R.S. Fluorescent Flood Lights 
@ Auxiliary Flourescent and Incandescent Lights 
for Outdoor and Indoor Application 


New Thinner Design “T” Lights are engineered 
for still greater strength, more graceful 
smoother appearance and greater efficiency. 


Bug protection 


. is now standard on the Scully 
“Ventalarm” signal and “Ventalarm” 
combination tank gage and audible 
tank fill signal. The non-corroding 
protection is positioned over the 
whistle-exit orifice and does not re- 
strict sound or venting. Device does 
not conflict with National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. Standards #31 of 1955, 
limiting the use of screens in the vent- 
ing system. Scully Signal Co., Melrose, 
Mass. 


Circle No. 22 on Coupon, p. 154 























Servis Fuelometer 


... 1s the name of a new, light-weight 
positive displacement meter. Located 
between fuel pump and carburetor, it 
measures only vapor-free fuel in gal. 
and tenths of gal. with less than 2% 
error. Manufacturer suggests device 
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can pay for itself by metering fuel 
consumption of off-highway equip- 
ment for tax purposes; by comparing 
fuel consumption of new or rebuilt 
motors; by comparing different makes 
of trucks doing the same job; and by 
reducing the expense of keeping fuel 
consumption records. Price: $43. 
Servis Recorder Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Circle No. 23 on Coupon, p. 154 


Submersible pump motor 
. can be installed in existing gaso- 
line tanks with 342” standard pipe 
flanges. It is a self-contained tubular 
unit in an extruded aluminum shell 
that can be removed from the pump- 
ing line without being disassembled. 
It is both cooled and lubricated by 
gasoline passing through the motor. 
Housing fits radially-split impeller 
housing found on most conventional 
centrifugal pumps. Rated % hp; 
3450 rpm; 60 cycles; 230 volts; ex- 
plosion-proof; and listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratory for Class I, Group 
D conditions. Leland Electric Co., 
1501 Webster St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Circle No. 24 on Coupon, p. 154 


Literature 





Hose reel catalog 


. . gives sizes, hose capacities and 
reel variations, and illustrates the en- 
tire line of Hannay reels for delivery 
of fuel oil, gasoline, jet diesel, and 
other liquid and gas fuels via hose from 
1-in. to 3-in. I.D. A special page on 
“how to order” makes ordering of 
any reel, even with a wide variety of 
individual requirements, quick and 
simple. 

Specifications and operational fea- 
tures are described in detail. Also in- 
cluded is information on the “Han- 
nay Guidemaster” hose guide that 
enables the operator to guide hose to 
right or left in unwinding and re- 
winding. Clifford B. Hannay & Son, 
Inc., 18 Maple St., Westerlo, N.Y. 


Circle No. 25 on Coupon, p. 154 


Pump bulletin 

. covers Ingersoll-Rand’s redesign- 
ed line of DMV-DHV single-stage 
centrifugal pumps, available in sizes 
from 3-in. to 6-in. with heads to 350 
ft and capacities from 250 to 2400 
gpm. Pumps feature double mechani- 
cal shaft seals to eliminate stuffing 
box maintenance, and pre-lubricated, 
sealed ball bearings that require no 
lubrication throughout their entire 
service life. Bulletin is known as 
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Form 7248-A. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Circle No. 26 on Coupon, p. 154 


Tank mixing 


. Starting from a shallow level, or 
where uniform local agitation is re- 
quired over a large, shallow tank area 
through a special eductor is described 
in Bulletin Supplement 2M _ from 
Schutte and Koerting. Information is 
given on application; construction, 


Biclines a aun — _ =— 


Blackmer Rotary Truck Pumps are used by Shell for under- 
wing fueling of Capital Airlines’ new Viscount Planes. 


Blackmer Bulk Plant Pumps are also being used by Shell for 
loading the trucks and at some airports for pit fueling. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THESE PUMPS ARE: 


compact design 
full flow at engine idling speeds 


built-in pressure control valves 


Ad_4 sae 


non-metallic vanes — self-adjusting for wear 


cartridge-type mechanical seals 
heavy-duty anti-friction bearings 


unusually high mechanical efficiency 


liquid materials handling ® 





BLACKMER 


INDUSTRIAL, HAND AND TRUCK PUMPS, STRAINERS, PRESSURE CONTROL VALVES 
BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK « ATLANTA » CHICAGO « GRAND RAPIDS « DALLAS « WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 


See Yellow pages for your local sales representative 
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operation, installation and sizes avail- 
able. Dept. J-V, Schutte and Koerting 
Co., Cornwells Heights, Bucks County, 
Pa, 


Circle No. 27 on Coupon, p154 


Car washing facts 

. is name of a leaflet that analyzes 
the market for car washing, and com- 
pares cost and profits of washing 
done by hand and with automatic 
equipment. The booklet contrasts the 


value of car-washing with 
lubrication as 


that 
a means of customer 


of 


contact and a direct source of profit. 
Weaver Manufacturing Co., Spring- 


field, Ill. 


Circle No. 28 on Coupon, p154 


Colored slides 


plus personal instruction 


on 


servicing Viking bulk plant equip- 
ment is available for meetings of oil 


company supervisors 


Champion's vertically stacked air 
compressor Model TUV 55-80 is a 
real square foot saver where floor 
space is limited. 


And cool... because of its relatively 
slow operating speed (510 r.p.m.) the 
air output is at a lower temperature 
than is the case with faster running 
machines. Champion's exclusive 
domed pistons and Swedish razor 
blade steel valves contribute to its 
high efficiency and long, trouble- 
free performance. 


Model TUV 55-80 delivers 9.8 cu. ft./ 
min. at 125 lb. pressure: two stage 
compressor: 80 gallon tank capacity. 


Champion manufactures quality air 
compressors from 1/2 to 10 h.p., 
electric and gasoline powered. Write 
for the new catalog, hot off the press. 


€ ee Se S- B e P 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


846 N. Pleasant Street, Princeton, Illinois 


and mainte- 











. | 


nance men. Doc Ward, Viking Pump 
Co., Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Circle No. 29 on Coupon, p154 


Truck rules booklet 


. is a handy, pocket-size compila- 
tion of the road laws of all 48 states 
and the District of Columbia. Each 
state’s regulations have been checked 
and authenticated by a_ responsible 
highway or motor vehicle official. 
Public Relations Dept., Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

Circle No. 30 on Coupon, p154 


Cutting delivery costs 


. is discussed in a booklet that 
shows time- and money-saving ap- 
plications of the Gar Wood-St. Paul 
Frate-Gate, an elevating tail-gate for 
trucks. Customer Service Dept., Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 


Circle No. 31 on Coupon, p154 


How and why manuals 


. On automotive lubrication and on 
TBA sales and service are designed 
for station operators and employes. 
Line drawings and simple text in the 
lubrication manual cover complete 
body, chassis and under-hood ser- 
vices. The TBA manual explains and 
illustrates how to inspect a car for 
TBA needs, how to propose TBA ser- 
vices and how to make TBA instal- 
lations. The Chek-Chart Corp., 33 
E. Congress Pkwy, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Circle No. 32 on Coupon, p154 


Hold-open ciips 
. . . for automatic hose nozzles are il- 
lustrated in a special catalog. Manu- 
facturer says that clips are now ap- 
proved in some municipalities. Catalog 
describes built-in safety factors of 
one-piece non-welded heavy material; 
notches to give the operator a range 
of flow speeds and designed for re- 
lease under an unusual jar; special 
spring wire to maintain uniform ten- 
sion over a long period of time; a 
spout-spring to hold the nozzle in place 
during the filling process. Weil Sales 
& Service Co., 7025 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Circle No. 33 on Coupon, p154 


Personnel... 





The recent merger of the Lincoln 
Engineering Co. of St. Louis with the 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
of Akron, Ohio, brings a few changes. 

Alex P. Fox, former Lincoln presi- 
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dent, and Foster Holmes, former ex- 
ecutive vice president, have been 
added to the McNeil board of direc- 
tors. Fox becomes vice president of 
the Lincoln Div. of McNeil Machine 
& Engineering, and Holmes was 
elected assistant treasurer. Gurman A. 
Wolf, former secretary of Lincoln, is 
now assistant secretary of the Lincoln 
Div. 

In other changes, Jonathan Kludt, 
former production vice president of 
the Lincoln Co., becomes general 
manager of the Lincoln division; John 
E. Renner, former vice president in 
charge of sales, is now general sales 
manager of the Lincoln division; and 
Carl H. Mueller, former vice president 
of Engineering, remains in charge of 
this department as director of engi- 
neering. 

2 
Ted G. Davis, 

a former FBI 

man, has been 

added to the sales 
engineering _ staff 
of Delta Tank 

Manufacturing 

Co., Inc., Baton 

Rouge, La. He 

was_ previously 

connected with a 

tank fabricator in 

Houston and New 
Orleans, and before that spent three 
years as a special agent for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in New 
Haven, Conn., and New York City. 
Davis is a graduate of Carthage High 
School, Carthage, Tex., and received 
his engineering degree from Texas 
A. & M. 


T. G. Davis 


O. A. Schilling 


R. B. Warren 


R. B. Warren has been named to 
succeed H. D. Foster as sales manager 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in- 
dustrial products division. Foster has 
retired after 43 years of service with 
Goodyear. Warren joined Goodyear 
in 1927, after graduating from Ohio 
Wesleyan. He became a field repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga., in 1933, and 
held a succession of sales posts there- 
after. 

O. A. Schilling, formerly Eastern 


sales manager, succeeds Warren as 
manager of the six products depart- 
ments comprising the division, where 
he will, in effect, function as Warren’s 
assistant. Schilling was with an oil 
field supply company before joining 
Goodyear in 1939 at Houston, and is 
credited with a wide knowledge of the 
oil industry. 

Following are the sales managers of 
the six departments that make up 
Goodyear’s industrial products divi- 
sion: R. E. Chapman, hose; M. W. 
Sledge, transmission and conveyor 
belts; J. F. Taylor, V-belts; R. E. 
Junker, tank lining; R. C. Stein, 
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molded and extruded rubber and plas- 
tics; Claude Davis, packing and spe- 
cial products. H. W. Morse heads re- 
search and development; and W. S. 
Wolfe is in charge of production. 
2 
Robert E. Brown is now district 
sales manager in the Eastern Michigan 
territory for the George D. Roper 
Corp. pump division. His office will 
be located at 18130 Fenkell Ave., De- 
troit 23, Mich. He will work with es- 
tablished distributors and will provide 
sales engineering service for original 
equipment manufacturers. 
(Continued on page 164) 


WANT STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS 


These Sizes Steel 
Pails and Drums 
Available 
1-1%4-2-24-3-3' 
4-5-6-6':-7-8-9 
10-12 and 15 
gallons 


Whether you order a carton, truckload, car- 
load or mixed combinations in the sizes 
shown, you can depend on Vulcan to ship 
promptly. 

Many buyers find Vulcan’s prompt de- 
livery helps them keep container inventories 
at a minimum ...no need to keep big stocks 
of containers on hand to meet production 
schedules. They order containers when 
needed . . . in any quantity. Vulcan gets 
them there in time! 

Vulcan’s tremendous warehouse stock in 
all styles and sizes* steel pails and drums 
makes this possible . . . for Vulcan’s sole 
interest is in manufacturing the finest in 
steel containers. 

Vulcan’s complete selection of all types 
nozzles and pouring spouts plus protective 
interior linings . . . wide choice of container 
colors . . . expert label design and litho- 
graphing facilities makes Vulcan your best 
source of supply. 

So check Vulcan on your next container 
order. It could pay you in time and money 
saved! 


over 40 years container experience 


VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC. 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Coates I’. Bate- 
man has been 
elected the new 
vice president of 
the Gasoline 
Service Station 
Equipment Div., 
of the Wayne 
Pump Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. He fol- 
lows D. J. Nelson, 
who has retired, 
but who will con- 
tinue to be available as consultant to 
the president. Bateman was a machine 
tool operator when he started at the 
Salisbury plant in 1941. Later he 
entered the engineering department 
and eventually became chief engineer. 

° 

Laren C. Dudley is the new district 

sales manager for the Houston, Texas 


C. F. Bateman 


Get the Facts and 
SAVE! 
WITH Lashoy 


For your consumer-commercial 
accounts use TOP PERFORM 

@ an C7 -W):10) Ae IoN 7: 
cost installation axel are! 
negligible. 
Write or wire today for further 


on first 
naleL 4M tale lialiciale lates) 
Tahiclaulehilela 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


William M. Wilson’s Sons, Inc. 
LANSDALE, PA, 
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M@ A new western division office and 
warehouse has been opened at 3453 
Cahuenga Blvd., Los Angeles, by the 
Jack P. Hennessy Co., Inc., of Engle- 
wood, N. J. Jack P. Hennessy, Jr., is in 
charge as western sales manager. 

Home office of the Trulite Corp., a 
maker of a_ headlight-aiming device 
represented by the Hennessy Co., is 


ape a 


housed in the same building. 

In addition to the Trulite Headlight 
Aimer and the Coats Tireman, Hennessy 
represents American Grease Stick Co., 
makers of Ru-Glyde, Door-Ease, Lock- 
Ease and Dripless Oil; Millers Falls 
Impact Tools; Kex Tubeless Tire Re- 
pair products; and International Tire 
Racks. 





district of the metal division, Conti- 
nental Can Co. He was formerly 
products sales manager for Continen- 
tal’s processed food and milk cans. 
e 

V. A. Kirby has been made vice 
president and manager, western plants, 
for John Wood Co., Ltd. T. H. Gibson 


succeeds Kirby as vice president and 
manager of the Winnipeg plant. Kirby 
managed the Winnipeg plant for over 
25 years. He will continue his head- 
quarters in Winnipeg. Gibson was vice 
president and assistant manager for 
six years. Changes follow a 25% in- 
crease in sales in 1955 over 1954. @ 





BRIGHMSST 


NEWS IN SERVICE STATION LIGHTING 


Patent No. 167558 


5, Ses 5 
INSW 
WIDE ANGLE COVERAGE 


NEW 


YEARS-AHEAD DESIGN — 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-WING 


INIBW 


RAPID-START LAMPS (400- 
600 WATTS PER UNIT) 


NSW 


NO-GLARE BRIGHTNESS 


INISW 


HINGED-POLE STYLING 











24 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2, Ill. 
927 Gaiennies New Orleans 13, La. 


... cuts lighting costs 30% 


APL SERIES 


by Electric Lighting Sales, Inc. 


The new APL means fewer units... 
vastly increased visability. Its unique 
angled feature sets your station distinc- 
tively apart. 


Pre-adjusted angle for maximum light- 
ing efficiency means lower maintenance 
and operating costs. 

All aluminum, sealed-in light. Remov- 
able, snap-on plexiglas covers. 


Furnished complete, ready for installa- 
tion. Write for details — today! 


Electrie Lighting Sales, Ine. 


P. O. Box 1907 Stockton, California 
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Stormy Debate Sparks NOJC Meeting 


A’ ONE TIME during its Atlanta 
meeting, it seemed that the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council would be 
torn apaft by the bitterness of the 
debate. But the jobbers kept hammer- 
ing away at a many-pointed problem 
until they wound up with a temporary 
solution that reduced the rancor. 

The debate was over a proposal that 
NOIJC call on Congress to investigate 
the depletion allowance. The stated 
purpose was to seek safeguards that 
would make it impossible for deple- 
tion allowance benefits to be used by 
integrated companies to subsidize mar- 
keting operations. The proposal was 
defeated, but a provisional solution 
came with a decision to refer the job- 
ber problem to an American Petro- 
leum Institute committee. (See p101 
for a report on this development.) 

Big Question—The issue of supplier- 
jobber relations dominated the three- 
day mid-year NOJC meeting. While 
there were numerous items on the pro- 
gram and many committee meetings, 
conversations invariably turned to 


topics that make up the total problem 
of jobber-supplier relations: margins 


(the Atlanta Biltmore was filled with 
rumors that a margin increase might 
be announced before the convention 
ended); commercial discounts (the 
majority opinion was that this situa- 
tion, after showing some improvement 
early in the year, is now worse than 
ever); new station construction (job- 
bers renewed their charges of over- 
building and reported many vacant 
new stations in all parts of the U. S.); 
earnings (complaints of low net profit 
on turnover were common) and financ- 
ing (loans are harder than ever to get 
because of a tightened money market, 
reported one jobber after another). 

A report calling for a “sliding scale 
margin” was adopted. It requests sup- 
pliers to study margin contract ar- 
rangements and consider the inclusion 
of a sliding scale in future contracts. 
(See p141.) The report noted, “We feel 
that the jobber margin should be in- 
creased about 0.1¢ for every 0.5¢ 
increase above the base tank wagon, 
and reduce 0.1¢ for every 0.5¢ reduc- 
tion below the base tank wagon. In 
other words, 20% of the changes 
above and below the base prices.” 

A campaign to get a commission 
overrides on TBA, similar to overrid- 
ing commissions received by majors, 
was launched. NOJC instructed Otis 
Ellis, general counsel, to follow the 
case against the majors and find out 


why NOJC jobbers aren’t entitled to 
such an override. 

Plenty of Fight Left—Otis Ellis, 
whose eloquent disquisitions are a 
regular feature of NOJC meetings, was 
on hand again after illness kept him 
from last November’s session. In an 
Eisenhower-like report on his health, 
Ellis said that he had overstrained and 
was under medical orders to reduce his 
workload. Ellis related an anecdote 
about a general, seriously wounded on 
a battlefield. “General, shall we call a 
priest?” he was asked. 

“No,” replied the general. “Just let 
me lay and bleed a while. Then I'll 
rise and fight again.” 

Said Ellis, “Just give me a little 
time. And I'll rise and fight again.” 

(Ellis’ report to NOJC is the subject 
of the editorial on p91.) 

The largest gathering of jobbers to 
attend an NOJC meeting heard Clint 
Elliott deliver his first, presidential re- 
port. He related his visits with major 
company executives to explain jobber 
problems and discuss jobber-supplier 
relations. While deploring the “critical 
conditions of all segments of the in- 
dustry” (“The present rash of price 
wars is slowly eliminating the inde- 
pendent jobbers and service station 
operators,” said Elliott), he called on 
jobbers to be patient regarding jobber- 
supplier problems. 

Elliott recommended that NOJC 
have its own publication. Later NOJC 
voted to start a publication that would 
go to jobbers of member associations. 

Roll Call—A total of 192 individ- 
uals registered, representing about 100 
branded jobberships and 20 private- 
brand jobberships. Florida, with 17 
jobbers, had the biggest state turnout, 
exceeding that of the host state, 
Georgia. Florida’s executive secretary, 
Jill Woodruff, got them out. 

NOJC, made up of state associa- 
tions, dropped from 28 to 26 since the 
last meeting, with the withdrawal of 
the Empire State Petroleum Assn. and 
the Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of 
New England. The Kansas Oil Men’s 


American Petroleum Institute 





Assn. has become inactive and was not 
represented. However, ESPA had some 
observers on hand to watch the pro- 
ceedings and form opinions on future 
membership. The Oklahoma Oil Job- 
bers Assn. sent two observers who in- 
dicated that the Sooners may apply for 
membership. 

NOIJC has achieved better financial 
footing with its new budget and dues 
schedule. It expects to have a $2,700 
surplus at the end of the year. 

A suggestion that the name be 
changed to National Oil Jobbers Assn. 
was rejected. 

An organizational change will be 
voted on at the November meeting. To 
achieve broader representation, each 
state will have a board member if the 
change is okayed. From that group an 
executive committee would be selected. 

A day before the regular meeting, 
the state secretaries held what is now 
known as the secretaries’ conference. 
They discussed problems ranging from 
the advisability of prebanquet cocktail 
parties to management institutes. A 
Management institute program for 
secretaries and association officials will 
be recommended at the November 
meeting. 

Distaff Side—Many wives made the 
trip. During sessions, they visited 
Stone Mountain and the Cyclorama 
and shopped at Rich’s department 
store. There were two social highlights: 
a cocktail party given in the Crystal 
Lounge of the Biltmore by the Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina associations, 
and a Dutch-treat dinner. 

A certificate of appreciation was 
awarded to John White, immediate 
past president, by Will Parker, North 
Carolina’s executive secretary. 

The next meeting will be held Nov. 
8-10 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
The 1957 spring meeting will be held 
in Washington, D. C., just before or 
after the API Marketing Division 
meeting, slated for Atlantic City. The 
1958 spring meeting will be in New 
Orleans. R 


Four-Ring Circus in Atlanta 


TALK ABOUT a big program. The 
API marketing division had it this 
year at the mid-year meeting in 
Atlanta. For activity, it was the equiv- 
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alent of a four-ring circus. 

First there were the business meet- 
ings of the working committees. Sec- 
ond, a series of workshop sessions, 


165 








featuring papers and presentations on 


YOUR BEST BUY | current developments and problems in 


oil marketing. For example, the avia- 


— tion technical service committee de- 
IN SOLVENT REFINED ‘ : ; scribed the ramifications of fueling the 
: jet era. Distributive education develop- 
ADDITIVE TYPE MOTOR OIL a | ments were detailed by the marketing 
personnel training committee (NPN— 

March, p38). 

Third was a general session featur- 
ing an APIC presentation of the 
highway program. Fourth, — social 
events lightened the after hours. Be- 
tween times, a lot of men took advan- 
tage of the concentration of some 600 
marketers in Atlanta to transact busi- 
ness and make or renew contacts. 

Concrete actions approved in At- 
lanta include: 

e A survey of wholesale agents 
to determine what their collective 
attitude is toward their suppliers and 
the industry. The object is to define 
problems that the commission whole- 
sale marketers advisory committee 
might include in its program. 

e Establishment of an office to co- 
ordinate distributive education activi- 
ties throughout the country. It will be 
part of the marketing division. 

e API was asked to follow Con- 
gressional hearings more closely to 
make sure that witnesses were broadly 
representative, not just disgruntled 
persons and publicity-seekers. 

e A fund to provide rewards for 
the apprehension of those who attack 
service station attendants or damage 
stations is in the making. A firm sys- 
tem will be outlined and submitted to 
top API executives for approval. 

A request for a statement of mar- 

Every drop of keting principles for suppliers has 

: : ee provoked a controversy. Proponents 
@rretatcl GM acuctoebittete o(c- haa @itharam\” Colac) am O)UmB TS offered this as a substitute when 
of uniform superior quality. drafting of a code of ethics was aban- 
doned. Opponents labeled such a state- 

| Gaxcmresthavestetebbercmmeloueyscet-leCacms bela dan an a'selame)l ment “a waste of time.” The matter 
will be settled by a letter ballot of 


automotive: service assures you of maximum general committee members. 


repeat sales and profits. (A report on the latest developments 

in the problem of jobber-supplier rela- 
Available in tank cars, transports, drums and tions that occurred at Atlanta starts 
on p101.) 

The marketers will gather again for 
the 36th annual API meeting at Chi- 
Base stocks also available for blending. cago Nov. 12. The marketing program 

will open with four workshop sessions. 


aes obeCa mmcreret (are Gmer-belcmmetevelammiceletamo)uctoremme)umelltus 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR DETAILS TODAY The 1956 edition of NPN's 


FACTBOOK 
CANFIELD OIL COMPANY $1. Write: Reader Service Dept: 
National Petroleum News, Mc- 


General Offices: Cleveland 27, Ohio Graw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 


PLANTS: Coraopolis, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Jersey City, N. J., Memphis, Tenn. Ji “ey 42nd St., New York 36, 
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Louisiana Marketers 





A Tactful Approach to Profit 


MEMBERS of the Louisiana Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. intend to be “diplomatic” 
in their fights, but they want that di- 
plomacy to produce better contracts, 
higher margins, fewer trading stamps 
and reasonable taxes. 

Most of the jobbers and agents at- 
tending the annual meeting reported 
that they were operating under one- 
year contracts, and many of them said 
they had cancellation clauses running 
from 10 to 90 days. These short-term, 
shaky pacts, said the marketers, make 
it hard for them to borrow money for 
expansion, negotiate leases with deal- 
ers or even find and hold top-grade em- 
ployes. 

Five-year contracts, with no quick 
cancellation clauses, seem to be the 
ideal. But a poll of the convention- 
goers uncovered only one supplier that 
comes anywhere near meeting those 
conditions: several jobbers supplied by 
Pan-Am Southern Corp. said they have 
three-year contracts (but a couple of 
other Pan-Am jobbers were surprised 
by the news). 

Add higher margins—To go along 
with the longer contracts, the Louisi- 
ana marketers spoke wistfully of higher 
margins and commissions. Curtis 
Parker, LOMA’s outgoing president, 
summed up this subject: “Salary in- 
creases given by suppliers to their own 
employes in the last four or five years 
add up to around 20%. There was a 
6% increase earlier this year. We job- 
bers and agents are faced with rising 
salaries and other costs too, and we 
think our margins and commissions 
should be adjusted upwards.” 

Subtract stamps—Most of the dis- 
tributors hoped that a plan now before 
the Louisiana legislature would dis- 
courage stamp companies. The bill 
calls for trade stamp companies to pay 
$25,000 to operate within the state, 
and to pay $300 for each location. It 
isn’t clear whether the $300 applies to 
each town or to each retail establish- 
ment, but the marketers would like the 
latter. 

“We don’t necessarily want to ban 
them,” one jobber said innocently, “we 
just want to make it so expensive for 
them that they won’t even want to look 
in the direction of Louisiana.” 

A dash of taxes—Several members 
aren’t at all sure that the state’s new 
governor, Earl K. Long, won’t try to 
add another 2¢ to the state’s gasoline 
tax. The 2¢ was removed several years 
ago, and Long has assured the associa- 


tion that he is against any increase. But 
the jobbers and agents wonder whether 
he’ll remember what he said. 

They would like the legislature to 
bring liquefied petroleum gas taxes 
closer to the level of those placed 
on gasoline. The association success- 
fully fought for such a bill a couple 
of years ago, but only LP-gas for high- 
way use was included in the taxation. 
Some trucking companies and a lot of 
stationary engines have been skirting 
the taxes. The group would like to see 
all LP-gas, except that used on farms 
and in homes, taxed. 

And business looks good—Louisi- 


Empire State Jobbers 
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ana’s economy has been booming, and 
the oil marketer in the state is riding 
with it. At least two commission agents 
at the convention mentioned that 
they've been seriously considering 
going jobber because of the potential 
opportunity. 

But another agent isn’t sure. “We’re 
faced with too much uncertainty in 
today’s marketing picture,” said C. D. 
Brown, a commission agent for Con- 
tinental Oil Co. “One day there’s an 
engine development that will send the 
industry back to the kerosine days, and 
the next, some company like Esso 
comes out with another grade of gaso- 
line.” 

But if the LOMA diplomacy-appeal 
works (see p149), both jobbers and 
agents will get a firmer grip on the 
future. 


It's Open Season on Margins 


THE MAJORS chose a good time to 
boost tank wagon prices in New York 
—a good time, that is, if they wanted 
jobber reaction. The hike came during 
the annual meeting of the Empire 
State Petroleum Assn. 

The jobbers had a lot to say about 
the increase. It was along these lines: 
if majors can boost tank wagon prices 
to offset some of their higher costs, 
what’s wrong with sharing that boost 
with us? Our labor costs are higher; 
sO are our insurance costs; and the 
price tags on equipment are up. 

The result: A _ resolution asking 
majors to divvy up the increase on a 
“fair share” basis. 

Survey Next Step—But jobbers say 
they want the entire margin structure 
revised. Although business has grown, 
higher costs have cut into jobber net 
profit. The way to prove these eco- 
nomic facts, executive secretary Harry 
Hilts says, is to conduct another job- 
ber cost survey. ESPA made such a 
survey in 1946. 

This new survey will be based on 
percentages, not dollar figures, and 
will cover 1950-1955. Jobbers will 
take their gross as 100% and then 
show, by percentage, product cost, 
selling cost, state and federal taxes, 
and what’s left in the way of net. 
ESPA’s office will assemble this ammo 
and have it ready for jobber use when 
they go after higher margins in talks 
with suppliers. As an association, 
ESPA will not do any of the negotia- 
tion. 

Still Strain—Two other sore points 
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in jobber-supplier relations were 
brought up. The marketers contend 
that the commercial accounts situation 
is getting worse. They say supplier 
statements on new policies are just 
talk, with no action backing it up. 

In answer to a rumor that there 
might be no summer-fill discount on 
heating oil (confirmed one day later 
when Esso Standard Oil Co.’s summer- 
fill program was silent on discounts), 
the members asked majors to “recon- 
sider” their plans. Jobbers say they 
have money tied up in the additional 
storage they put up to take advantage 
of summer-fill discount prices; and 
that consumers also expect a break. 
Failure to include any discount, the 
resolution says, would “be a breach 
of faith” at both levels. 

NOJC Move Tabled—Some mem- 
bers feel ESPA should get back into 
the NOJC. Thomas A. Brown, Senti- 
nel Oil Co., New Rochelle, outlined 
the meaning of membership in NOJC, 
and John Harper, Harper Oil Co., 
Long Island City, followed up with a 
resolution. Harper wanted ESPA to 
(1) make an “immediate application” 
for NOJC membership; (2) make a 
part payment ($2,000) in NOJC dues; 
(3) add NOJC dues to the annual bill- 
ing each member gets for ESPA dues. 

There was strong talk from both 
pro-NOJC jobbers and status-quo job- 
bers on Harper’s resolution. And it 
finally led Herbert Spade, ESPA direc- 
tor, to move that Harper’s resolution 
be tabled. Spade’s motion was 
amended to let ESPA president Frank 
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Two model ZN 
Viking Pumps 


Model R312 
6-inch 
Viking Pumps 


A TRAIN OF TANK CAR 


From Chicago to Indianapolis 


PUMPED BY 2 VIKINGS 


nek A train of tank cars stretching from 
Chicago to Indianapolis would be needed to haul the petroleum 
products pumped by two model ZN Vikings during the past four 
years at Lake River Terminals, Inc., Argo, Illinois. Total capacity 
to date is 208,000,000 gallons. Viscosities of materials pumped 
range from 100 to over 10,000 SSU. 
In addition, two Viking R312 6-inch pumps unload and completely 
strip barges and no auxiliary equipment is needed. Recently these 
two pumps unloaded and completely stripped a 714,000-gallon barge 
in 92 hours. A battery of five 2-inch Viking model ZL units are 
used where smaller capacities are required. Vikings also pump fuel 
oil to oil-fired boilers. You see, Vikings are kept busy helping in 
the successful operation of the terminal. 
Vikings like tough pumping problems. If you have a tough pumping 
job to solve, call on Viking and write for bulletin 56Sr. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it's "ROTO-KING" pumps 
See our catalog in Sweets 





Bertch name a special committee to 
study both sides of the issue and have 
a report ready for the August direc- 
tors’ session. 

Debate on Harper’s resolution re- 
vealed that the way NOJC operates— 
not its higher dues—was the main beef 
of anti-NOJC jobbers. Hilts pointed 
out that NOJC “had changed” from a 
group of state associations into an 
“action group” in which state associ- 
ations had “little say.” 

“Before we go back to NOJC,” he 
said, “it must go back to the operation 
we like.” He adds that since ESPA 
left NOJC, NOJC “has never sat down 
with us to find out what’s wrong.” 

Hilts wants NOJC to set policies 
according to “unanimous approval,” 
rather than by a two-thirds vote of 
the directors. The November report 
of the economic concentration com- 
mittee on the depletion allowance 
points up Hilts’ main objection to the 
way NOJC now operates. “If NOJC 
had passed that report,” Hilts says, 
“we would have been morally obli- 
gated to oppose it.” 

That report suggested NOJC talk 
over depletion allowance with various 
Congressional committee chairmen, 
and try to arrange changes that would 
keep majors from using their tax ad- 
vantages in “unfair competition” 
against jobbers. 

Any downward move in depletion 
allowance, some ESPA members feel, 
would mean upping product price. 
Most seriously affected would be heat- 
ing oil distributors, now in competi- 
tion with gas. William F. Kenny, Jr., 
Meenan Oil Co., Levittown, also main- 
tains, “It would get the government 
into business, and I don’t want the 
government telling me how to run my 
business.” a 


Colorado Marketers 


A Job to Do 


PRINCIPAL speaker at the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Colorado Petrole- 
um Marketers Assn. was Clint Elliott, 
‘president of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council. Elliott warned the jobbers 
that the oil industry is failing in its 
public relations job. “It is almost im- 
possible,” he said, “to pick up a news- 
paper without seeing an article detri- 
mental to the oil industry. Both state 
and Federal investigations are becom- 
ing more and more frequent.” 
Industry relations is another sore 
point, as far as Elliott is concerned. He 
told the Colorado marketers to watch 
for “any company that attempts to per- 
suade their service station operators to 
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reduce the service station price more 
than the tankwagon price is reduced. 

“This is poison for the jobber,” de- 
clared Elliott. “When you find this 
going on, get affidavits from the service 
station Operators about who called on 
them and what was said to them. If 
your local attorney feels the law has 
been violated, the affidavits should be 
submitted to the proper authorities. If 
no law has been violated, then send 
copies of the affidavits to the president 
of the ‘persuading’ company. Quite 
often the policy-making level does not, 
and would not, condone these prac- 
tices.” 

The association’s election results will 
be found on p191. 


Tennessee Oil Men 


Oil Heat and TBA 


ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY:SSIX oil 
jobbers, a record number, climbed to 
the top of Lookout Mountain near 
Chattanooga for the semi-annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn. late in May. Driving up made 
it easier than the ascent of Mt. Everest, 
but the jobbers still had a sense of 
accomplishment when they came down. 

They voted unanimously to estab- 
lish an Oil-Heat Division within the 
corporate structure of TOMA; set up 
their legislative program for the com- 
ing year; adopted two resolutions on 
industry practices, and heard five guest 
speakers. 

One resolution adopted condemned 
suppliers’ consumer transport prices 
that are lower than jobber costs, and 
called for the posting of consumer 
transport prices “consistent with fair 
marketing practices.” The second, in 
the form of a motion, cited as unfair 
the practice of charging part of a 
depressed market price to the jobber 
and called for the conversion of any 
depressed price to “normal” tank 
wagon price after 30 days. 

After hearing John Shields of the 
John Wood Co. and Mrs. Nathalie 
Ronis of Cities Service Oil Co. speak 
on business training through manage- 
ment institutes, TOMA voted unani- 
mously to conduct its own manage- 
ment institute in November. 

Other speakers included Clint K. 
Elliott, president of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, on the history and 
progress of NOJC; Andrew D. Holt, 
vice president of the University of 
Tennessee, on management leadership 
in business, and H. R. Mims, manager 
of petroleum sales for the Atlanta 
district of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., on tomorrow’s service station. @ 





Indiana Independents 
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Wanted: A Better Profit Split 


THE SHARP difference between job- 
ber and supplier earnings for the first 
quarter of 1956 set the mood at the 
spring convention of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. The members 
feel as though the large integrated re- 
finers are leading a parade that doesn’t 
include jobbers. 

To boost their standing, the indepen- 
dents want some basic changes in 
jobber-supplier contracts. A committee 
to study contracts will be named, and 
changes in the automobile industry’s 
manufacturer-dealer contracts will be 
checked for tips. 

For protection, the Indiana jobbers 
want a contract that extends for more 
than a year; and they think that the 
question of tenure, as applied to sur- 
vivor rights, can be improved. The in- 
dependents also want an improved 
definition of territory rights. Too often 
they find themselves competing with 
their own brand in an area that was 
supposed to be exclusive. 

Pricing—The members had com- 
plaints about present pricing arrange- 
ments. They consider Group 3 formula 
pricing obsolete, and they don’t like 
destination-basis prices. But, with the 
state battered on all sides by supply, 
they don’t know how to solve this 
problem. 

Indiana has a primary point-of-sup- 
ply within 75 miles—easy trucking dis- 
tance—of every area of distribution. 


North Carolina Jobbers 





Overlapping is common: Chicago ma- 
terial competes with that manufactured 
in lower Michigan and Indianapolis; 
Evansville overlaps supplies from 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Robinson; Findlay and Toledo are 
bouncing into material from Indi- 
anapolis and Detroit. 

Because of this supply situation, the 
convention-goers felt the Indiana job- 
ber should get a better price arrange- 
ment than he now has. The size and 
number of open-market offerings, and 
the disparity with contract prices, 
point to a need for a price-formula 
review. 

Managing money—The independ- 
ents were critical of the supplier-en- 
dorsement required by banks for job- 
ber loans. This endorsement, according 
to members, puts the jobber into a 
financial straitjacket, with the supplier 
holding the laces until the loan is paid. 
It puts the power of an “OK” of opera- 
tions into the hands of the supplier, 
“cutting off the independence of the 
jobber.” 

Credit and collections were shuttled 
around the convention room, collect- 
ing the usual laments; and there was 
some talk about adopting a uniform 
accounting system. The jobbers like the 
idea of such a system, but the change- 
over seems a big job to fit in the hectic 
daily routine of keeping a business 
running. J 


Carolina Marketers Sail Along 


IT’S PRETTY SMOOTH sailing for 
North Carolina oil jobbers. 

Some 200 of them, with their wives, 
took a seven-day cruise to Nassau at 
the end of May on board the SS 
Queen of Bermuda. They held the 
annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Oil Jobbers Assn. en route. 

The marketers steamed away leav- 
ing practically no knotty problems 
peculiar to the Tarheel State. 

“We've got the same problems all 
jobbers have nationally,” one says, 
“but I couldn’t say there’s any trouble 
peculiar to this region. Of course, we’re 
still bothered occasionally by price 
wars, but not nearly to the extent we 
were last year.” 

Price wars in North Carolina are 
getting more and more spotty, and are 
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being confined to increasingly smaller 
areas. If one crops up, it won’t spread 
beyond two or three counties, and dies 
out in a few weeks. In the past, North 
Carolina outbreaks of the plague have 
lasted as long as three or four months. 

Credit, particularly credit extended 
to farmers and sharecroppers, is the 
only thing approaching the proportions 
of a real problem for Carolina mar- 
keters. Many jobbers and distributors 
have become known as “easy touches” 
to farmers, who would certainly rather 
have interest-free credit from oil men 
than borrow money from banks to 
meet current bills. 

“If there’s a solution, it would seem 
to be to re-educate the farmers after 
the oil men are re-educated,” conclude 
state association officials. ® 
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General Strength in Gasoline Continues 


bY, * danaiy PRICES for gasoline 

generally were firm to higher in 
most primary supply districts in June. 
This continued a trend that got un- 
der way late in April, when refiners 
began making available improved qual- 
ity gasolines. 

Heating oils, meanwhile, bucked the 
usual seasonal trend. Except for slight 
reductions in some areas, prices, 
especially in the heavy consuming 
East, held surprisingly firm. 

Heavy fuels also continued strong. 
Low-sulfur quotations were firm in the 
Midwest and Mid-Continent, and 
edged 5¢ bbl. higher at New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The boost in eastern gasoline prices 
started in New York state and New 
England, where marketers generally 
advanced dealer tank wagon prices an 
average of 0.6¢ gal. Commercial con- 
sumer tank wagon prices were ad- 
vanced 0.5¢ gal. more than dealer 
prices, establishing a differential in 
that amount between postings for the 
two classes of trade. 

Esso Standard advanced tank wagon 


postings in amounts ranging from 0.1¢ 
to 0.8¢ gal. in the middle Atlantic 
states where it markets, and also estab- 
lished 0.5¢ differential between con- 
sumer and dealer postings. Standard 
of Kentucky boosted prices, all meth- 
ods of delivery, 0.5¢ gal. generally 


throughout Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Kentucky. The 
Kentucky company, however, still 
posts the same prices for consumers 
and dealers. 

Standard of Ohio advanced its gas- 
oline prices 0.5¢ generally throughout 
Ohio. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
boosted retail gasoline prices 0.2¢ gal. 
at its company-operated _ stations 
throughout Texas. 

There was marked improvement in 
the New Jersey retail market following 
adoption of gasoline fair-trading by 
10 suppliers in the state. Close to 
100% of the state’s dealers were post- 
ing the minimum retail prices estab- 
lished by suppliers — 19.9¢ gal. for 
regular, and 22.9¢ for premium (ex 
6¢ taxes). 

In an attempt to lend strength to 
the Kansas City gasoline market, 
where retail prices for the past month 
or so have been 8¢ gal. below the so- 
called “normal,” Indiana Standard in- 
troduced its policy of “suggested com- 
petitive resale prices.” Under this plan, 
retail regular-grade price of 13.9¢ gal. 
(ex tax) was “suggested” to company’s 
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dealers as “competitive,” with dealers 
being given a discount from the sug- 
gested price. Dealer tank wagon post- 
ing was discontinued. Standard has 
had similar policy in effect with its 
dealers in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area since early this year. 


DISTRICTS 


Gulf Coast 


Following month and half of com- 
parative calm, there were indications 
of renewed interest in gasoline at mid- 
June. Although some buyer interest 
developed for higher than 98 octane 
quality gasoline, sale of two part-car- 
goes pretty much described activity on 
the Gulf. 

Premium fuels generally continued 
closely held. There was growing con- 
cern, however, that continuance of 
high refinery runs might tend to loosen 
supplies of regular-grade material. 

There were reports of delays on 
heating oil cargo liftings to East Coast 
in view of tanker market strength, but 
consensus was that little product 
needed to be sold for storage reasons. 


Atlantic Coast 


Increase of 0.15¢ gal. in delivered 
contract cargo prices for distillate fuels 
at Baltimore and north highlighted de- 
velopments along the East Coast last 
month. The advance by several mar- 
keters had the effect of reducing the 
margin of terminal operators, who buy 
on delivered cargo basis, from 0.7¢ to 
0.55¢ gal. Sellers in recent years have 
narrowed the margin to contract buy- 
ers during summer months in an effort 
to stifle cheap-priced offerings from 
terminals. 

Light oil prices faltered slightly late 
in May, when one supplier began 
offering a 0.5¢ discount to truck trans- 
port buyers of kerosine and No. 2 
heating fuel in New Jersey and a 
0.25¢ allowance at the barge level at 
New York harbor. 

The strong tanker market also made 
iself felt in the heavy fuel market. 
Prices for low-sulfur material moved 
5¢ bbl. higher to $2.88 and $2.85 in 
tank cars and barges, respectively, at 
New York harbor and Philadelphia. 
Although there were no price develop- 
ments on ordinary No. 6 fuel, product 
became increasingly tight along the 
Eastern Seaboard. 


Mid-Continent 


Continued strong demand for gas- 
oline drew major interest in the Mid- 
Continent. Lower octane gasoline at 
Great Lakes Pipe Line terminal points 
cleared out earlier than expected and 
several shippers became buyers. 

Cooler weather in northern regions 
in late May held fuel oil prices fairly 
firm, although slight reductions, 
amounting to 0.125¢ gal., were made 
in Group 3, where No. 2 fuel was 
quoted upward from 8.875¢ gal. 

There was little change noted in 
status of ordinary No. 6 fuel. Al- 
though some reports said the possi- 
bility of a steel strike may tend to 
weaken low sulfur market, product 
remained in fairly tight supply. 


Midwest 


Lack of tank wagon price increases 
on gasoline in Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan reportedly prompted cut- 
back in mid-June of earlier wholesale ~ 
advances by terminal operators. In 
Chicago, prices slipped 0.25¢ gal. and 
reports were current that weakness 
had also developed in Twin Cities area. 

Although demand for heating oils 
began seasonal downtrend early in 
June, most reports indicated that in- 
ventories were below year-earlier level. 
At Chicago Nos. 1 and 2 fuels were 
shaved 0.1¢ gal., quoted upward from 
10.9¢ and 10¢ gal., respectively. 

Despite slight reductions, traders 
said few suppliers were talking about 
offering summer-fill programs. 


Western Penna. 


Base lubricating oil prices edged 
higher again, following a 25¢ bbl. in- 
crease in Pennsylvania-grade crude 
prices by South Penn Oil Co. 

Bright stock was quoted 1¢ gal. 
higher at 26¢ for 25 pour test material, 
while advances on cylinder and neu- 
tral oils amounted to about 1.5¢ gal.- 

With the motoring season getting 
into full swing, demand for base lub- 
ricating oils continued to outstrip 
supplies and many refiners were hard 
pressed to meet contract commit- 
ments. Spot material became so scarce 
in the field that many refiner-buyers 
couldn’t line up product. 

Gasoline demand continued to pick 
up and several refiners said their in- 
ventories were on the low side. De- 
spite seasonal slack in fuel oil demand, 
cool weather kept inventories at low 
working levels and prices held firm. @ 
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MARKET BAROMETER 


NO. 2 FUEL 


30 GRAV. LOW COLD 


48 50 52 S4 JFMAMJJASOND 48 530 52 34 JFMAMJJASOND 
YEAR 1956 YEAR 1956 


PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE U.S., CALIFORNIA EXCLUDED PRODUCTS VS. CRUDE U.S., CALIFORNIA INCLUDED 


FOUR PRODUCTS 


SPREAD: PRODUCTS OVER CRUDE SPREAD: PRODUCTS OVER CRUDE 


48 50 52 54 JFMAMJJASOND 48 50 52 34 JFMAMJJASOND 
YEAR 1956 YEAR 1956 








Average prices for crude oil, and four principal refined prod Average prices for crude oil, and four principal refined prod- 
ucts (gasoline, kerosine, light fuel, heavy fuel)—7 refinery ucts (gasoline, kerosine, light fuel, heavy fuel) —8 refinery 
markets and 7 crude producing creas, east of California. markets and 8 crude producing areas, including California. 
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way 21 prices unchanged from May 14 except as noted. 
MOTOR GASOLINE 





Gulf Coast Cargoes June 18 June 11 June 4 May 28 
98 oct. prem... .. (3)13.25-13.75 (8)13.25-13.75 (8)13.25-13.75 (2)13.25-13.75 
97 oct. prem..... 13-13.5 (4)13-13.5 (4)13-13.5 
95 oct. prem. .... '2)12.25-12.5(2) (2)12.25-12.5(2) (2)12.25-12. .5(2) (2, 12.25 12.50) 
93 oct. prem..... 11.75-12 11.75-12 ny bt aw 
92 oct. reg....... (2)11.5-12 tee rite 5-12 
90 oct reg....... (4)11.25-11.5(4)  (4)11.25-11.5(4) (4 11.25-11.5(4) (it 3-11.54) 
87 oct reg. ...... 10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 10.5-11(2) 
84 oct reg....... 10-10.5 10-10.5 0-10.5 10-10.5 
83 oct reg....... 9.875-10.25 9.875-10.25 9.875-10.25 9.875-10.25 
| SERS 9.75-0.875 9.76-9.875 9.75-9.875 9.75-9.875 
70-72 oct M 

leaded........ 9.5~-9.75(3) 9.5-0.75(3) 9.5-0.75(3) 9.5-9.75(3) 
Albany, N. Y. 
97 oct prem...... ae 18.2(2) 18.2(2) 18.2(2) 
91 octreg....... 15.72 15,7(2) 18.7(2) 15.7(2) 
Baltimore, Md. 
97 oct prem...... x16.1 16.2 16.2 16.2 
91 oct reg. ...... x13. 1-13.3x 12.8-13.5 12.8-13.5 12,8-13.5 
Boston, 
97 oct prem. 15.1-17.7(2 15. 1-17.7(2) 15. 1-17.7(2) 15. 1-17 .7(2) 
91 oct reg. ...... 14. 1-15. 2(2. 14. 1-15.2(2) 14, 1-15. 2(2) 14.7-15.2(2) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
95 oct prem...... 18.6 ae Rt 18.6(2) 
90 oct reg....... 16.1 16.1(2 16.1(2 16.1(2) 

$. C. 
96 oct prem...... x(2)15. 45-15. 9x ere | 14.3-15.45(2)  14.3-15. 45(2) 
89 oct reg....... x(2)12. 95-13. 4x 12.8-12.95(2 12.8-12.95(2)  12.8-12.95(2) 
i. 

97 oct prem...... ait 75-15(2) ee ee 15(5) x15(5) 
96 oct prem...... (3)14.5-14.75 x(2)14.5-14.75 14.75(3) x14.75(3) 
95 oct prem...... + ela 14.5-14.8 14.5-14.8 x14.5-14.8 
94 oct prem...... 14 14 xl4 
91 oct reg....... apis. 25 re 13.25(5) x13.25(5) 
89 oct reg....... (3)12.75-13.3 x%(3)12.75-13.3 ore. 3 x(5)13-13.3 
88 oct reg....... 12,75 12.75 x12.75(2) 12.5( 
86 oct reg....... 12.375-12.5 x12. 375-12 .5x 12.5-12.625 x12.5-12.625x 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
96 oct prem...... 18.5-14 13.5-14 13.5-14 13.5-14 
89 oct reg....... 11.5-12.5 11.5-12.5 11.5-12.5 11,5-12.5 
Houston, Tex. 
96 oct prem.... 13.75-14.25(3)  18.75-14.25(8) 18.75-14.25(8) —:13.75-14.25 
89 aot reg....... 12.25(3) 12.25(8) 12.25(3) 12,25(3) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
96 oct prem...... x15.4-15.65(2)x 14. 6-14.9(5) 14.6-14.9(5) 14,3-14.9(5) 
89 oct reg....... x13.9(5) 13. 1-13. 4(7) 18.1-13.4(7) 13, 1-13.4(7) 











96 oct prem...... «15.65 14.9 14.9 14.9 
89 oct reg....... x13.9 13.4 13.4 13.4 
Mopis.-St. Paul, Minn. 

96 oct prem...... 15(5) 15(5) 15(5) x15(5) 
88 oct reg....... 13,25(5) 13..25(5) 13.25(5) 13.25(5) 
Mobile, Ala. 

96 oct prem...... et a 14.6(8) et 
89 oct reg....... x13.6(2, 13.13 13.1(3) 13.13 
New Haven, Conn. 

97 oct prem...... 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 17,7(2) 17.7(2) 
91 oct reg....... 15.2(2) 15. 2(2) 15.2(2) 15.2(2) 
‘New Orleans, La. 

96 oct prem...... 15.7 15.7 15.7 15.7 
89 oct reg....... 13.2 13.2 13.2 13.2 










reg. oo; eee 
Norfolk, Va. 
97 oct prem...... x16.2-16.3 14.5-16.3 14,5-16.3 14.5-16.3 
91 oct reg....... x13.7(2) 13-13.7 13-13.7 13-13.7 





Pensacola, Fla. 

96 oct prem...... x15.45-15.55x 14.7(2) 14.7(2) 14.7(2) 

89 oct reg....... x13.7-13.8x 13.2(2) 13.2(2) 13.2(2) 
Pa. 

97 oct prem...... 16.2(2) 16.2(2) 16.2(2) 16.6(2) 

91 oct reg....... 13.7-14.3 13.7-14.3 13.7-14.3 13.7-14.3 

Pt. Everglades, Fla. 

96 oct prem...... x15. 65(3) 14.9(8) 14.9(3) 14.9(8) 

89 oct reg....... x13.9(5) 13. 4(5) 13.4(5) 13, 4(5) 

Portland, Me. 

97 oct prem...... 17.8(2) 17.8(2) 17.8(2) 17.8(2) 

01 oct reg....... 15.3(2) 15. 3(2) 15.3(2) 15.3(2) 

Providence, R. |. 

97 oct prem...... 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 17.7(2) 

01 oct reg....... 15.2(3) 15. 2(3) 15.2(3) 15. 2(3) 


Ga. 
96 oct prem...... x15.05-16.1x  (2)14.6-14.9(3) (2) 14.6-14.9(3) (2) 14.6-14.9(3) 
ows bese x13.3-13.9(4)x (2)13.1-13.4(5) | (2)13.1-13.4(5) (2) 18.1-13.4(5) 





=a prices REFINERY AND TERMINAL 





MOTOR GASOLINE 


June 18 June 11 June 4 May 28 
Tampa, Fla. 
96 oct prem...... x(4)15. 55-15. 8x 14.3-14.8(4) ag | Paes | 
89 oct reg....... x13.3-13.8(5)x 12. 8-13. 3(5) 12. 8-13.36, 12.8-13. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
96 oct prem...... ee: 35-15.7x 13.9-15.35(2) 13.9-15.35(2) 13.9-15.35(2) 
89 oct reg....... 2.55-13.2x 12.35-12.85(2)  12.35-12.85(2) —12.35-12.85(2) 


Okla. (Okla. Shpt.) 

96 oct prem...... 13.5-14(5) 13.5-14(6) 13.5-14(6) i. ) 

88 oct reg....... (6)12-12.5 (6)12-12.5 (6)12-12.5 12 Ha 

60 oct M & below —-10,75-11.25(2) —10.75-11.25(2) —10.75-11.25(2) —_10.75-11.25(2) 


Okla. ng 3 neraes shpt.) 
C a ea (3)13.5-14 (3)18.5-14 One 
12(3) (5)11.75-12(3) (5) 11.75-12(3) il. Tia), 





re 125 (2)10.75-11.125 (2)10.75-11.125 + (2)10.75-11.1 
Oey 21 price (2)10. 75-11. 125. 
N. Tex. 7 ong & New Mex. shpt.) 
97 oct (2)14-15.3 (2)14-15.3 (2)14-15.3 (2)14-15.3 
4-14.55 14-14.55 14-14.55 
12-) 12-13 12-13x 
12-13 12-13 12-13 12-13 


12-12.5 12-12.5 12-12.5 12-12.5 
10.75-11.8 10.75-11.8 10.76-11.8 10,75-11.8 





14. 87: 14.875 14.875 14.875 

a oa 125 mie 125 (2) Hee 125 8 . 75-14, 125 

x 
= 6-12.75 12.5-12.75 x12.5-12.75 12.25-12.75 
3 12.25(2) 12.25(2) 
& below ail, 5-11.75 (2)11.5-11.75 = (2)11.5-11.75 (2) 11.5-11.75 
E. Tex. (Truck transport lots) 

(3)14~14.25 (3)14-14.25 (3)14-14.25 me. - 
12-12.5 12-12.5 12-12.5 
ee y ioe. ‘4 i - ina. ts 





oat reg 2-12.5 2-12.5 12-12 12-12 
$0 oct & below @)1136-11.5@) (2)1136-11.5(2) (2)1136-11.502) qplias-t1.s@) 





oe W. Tex. (Truck transport lots) 
po setae 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 
88 ost 7) Se 12.5 12.5 12.5 12,.5°* 
**May 2 21 price 12.5. 
Ark. (For shpt. to Ark. & La.) 
94 oct prem...... 13.25 13. 13.25 13.25°* 
92 oct prem...... 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75°* 
Bieisens 11.75 tg . Md 11.75°* 
84 oct reg....... 11.5 11.5°* 
**May 21 prices: 04 one 18.96: 99 oot, 13-76; 86 cet. 11:78: ‘don 11.5. 
Kans. (For Kans. destinations only) 
96 oct prem. .... : Ones - 15-14 tr 13. jg J (5)13.75-14 Ue 
(6 eT (5)12-12.25 12-12.25 
oct M& below 10.75-11.5 10. 7511.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5°* 
ie 21 price: 10.75-11.5. 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
94 oct prem...... 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 
88 octreg.......  18.5-14.7 13.5-14.7 13.5-14.7 13.5-14.7 
Oil City: 
94 oct prem...... 13. 75-15 13. 75-15 13.75-15 13. 75-15 
Scie Wed 12.5-13.5 12.5-13.5 12.5-13.5 12.5-13.5 






Pittsburgh: 

94 oct prem...... ‘ 15.4 15.4 is 
88 oct reg....... 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 
SS of ns ~ for ine % Ohio points: “s “ 








peer Michigan 
94 oct prem...... (5)14. 75-15 14.75-15 { 14.75-15 f 14, 75-15 


88 oct reg....... (5)13.25-13.5 13.25-13.5  (4)13.35-13.5 13.25-13.5 
ens Los Angeles District: 
ie 14. ret h 14.8-15.4(2) (2)14.8-15.4(3) Oy 7 5 
98 oct een RE (Dis Herts ” Oi 6-14.25 tee .6-14, ¢ aia 
84 oct reg....... 5)12.4-13.15 12.4-13.15 (2)12.4-13.15 12. tis 15 
‘ank Car: 

oct prem...... (4)14.8-15. 4(2) 14, 8-15. 4(2) ss iy 4(2) ey ay 4(2) 
93 oct prem...... Oise Dis. ya at 
84 oct reg....... (5)12.4-12.9 12.4-12.9 12. tis. 9(2) (2)12. tis. 9(2) 
Tank Truck (400 van - ad 
96 oct prem...... 19.4 19.4 19.4 
84 oct reg....... 18. i 16.4 16.4 16.4 
San Francisco District: 
96 oct prem...... 19.9 19.9 19.9 19.9 
84 oct reg....... 16.9 16.9 16.9 16.9 














Refinery and terminal prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s Oilgrasm 
Price si na a daily Fomor 9 associated with NP 

Prices shown in refinery and terminal tables are sales prices, or quota- 
tions, or general offers, or posted prices, reported by refiners, by product 
pipe line teminal operators, by river terminal operators, and tanker 
pens operators, for current sales and shipments, except as otherwise 


Following types of prices are not for “open spot” trenqnctians and 
therefore are not inchuc ed in price tables: Prices arrived at by discounts 
off a specified price; “market-date-of- shipment” prices; prices named in 
contracts; prices arrived at in accordance with arrangements made prior 
to date of sale. Prices made to brokers, and prices in inter-refinery trans- 
actions, also are not considered in the tables except as noted below. 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, or truck 
transport lots or barge lots. Prices applying only to barge lots, or cargo lots, 
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or truck transport lots, are so pam poo a “¥ in cents per gallon, 
i shown, in dollars per bareel of” d where dollar sign. ($) 
is shown, in dollars Boag barrel of 42 e. gn ba Prices do not incl 
taxes or inspection fees. 

Prices are for crude oil and products lawfully produced and Lng serge 
reported as received by Oilgram and NaTionaL PeTrroLeum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or distribu- 
tion or publication. 

Gulf Coast cargo * ices are by refiners selling or quoting to other refineries, 
export agents or to large tanker terminal rators 

Gasoline octane ratings are by ASTM iurerek Method and are miniroum 
ratings, except where letter ‘“M”’ is used to indicate the octane rating is by 
ASTM Motor 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of companies quoting when two or 
more quoted the price shown. ter “‘X” indicates price change. 
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REFINERY AND TERMINAL 


May 21 prices unchanged from May 24 except as noted. 
DISTILLA 


eee 
Ei! 


ellie 
= 4b 


x11.2-11.4(8) 
No. 2 fuel. ...... . 7-10. 
Ho. 3 fas x10.7-10.9(9) 
Sees 11.3) 
No. 4fuel..... |” 1-4. 
No 6 fuel wei Pasa 


Peete eneee 








a 
No, 3 eoik cs 19.61 
.-.. 10.35(5) 
plants......... 11(5) 
No. 4 fuel. ...... $3.69(2) 
one. 63 
ar by Bin oe Sagem 
Noe tank no wail eae 
} ny SOON aaa 
up Die 
bunkers....... 12(3 
Bunker C, bunkers $5 
Baton La. 
Kerosine/No. 1 10.3 
No. 2 fuel. ...... 9.75 
Diesel oil, 
neni 7D an 
No. 6 fuel, no suif. ’ 
gd pitas de wih bs ae -4 
barges...... nth 
— : > Jae . 
Bunker C, bunkers $2. 20(2) 
Boston, Mass. 
Sette np 
Diesel oil, shore 
ere dale 
No. 6 fuel, no suif, 2 ne 
do begu...... 3.00 
= $4.51 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.69( 
Buffalo, N. 
bea ne 12.156 
ee: Hee 
Sted... 10:65 
No. 6fuel....... 9.7(2) 





C. 
» 11,1) 
No. 2 fuel....... 10.7(@) 
Diesel oil, 
cis 10.8(8) 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 2.100) 
So barges...) $2.87 
it Diesel, 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.57(3 
tl, 
Renee ‘0. 1.. (3)10.9-12.2 
tad... 5)10-11.1 
Nas toad bight” 8.85 
sulfur......... (3)8.8-9.1 
No. 6 fuel, iow 
a eS (2)7.95-8.05 
0. 
oulfar......... (3)7.7-8.05 
Cleveland, Ohio 
No. 6 fuel....... 10* 
No. 6 fuel. ...... 9.35° 
*—delivered Cle 
Christi, Trx. 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 


. 4)$2.10-2.15 
- (2)82.25-2.35 


11.4(9) 
10.9(10) 


11.3(5) 
$4.11-4,20 


$2.80(2) 
$2.95 


11.1(9) 

10. 

10.6(12 

10.35( 

11(6) 
$3. 69(2) 
$3.63 
$3. 4 
$8. 


$2: 6508) 


10:70 
sino 
S00 


$4.51(3) 
$2.69(5) 


Ly 2088) 
tt. 65( 
10.65 
9.7(2) 


ie 
10.766 


10. 8(8) 
$2.60(2 
$2.57 
#4. 
51) 


@uo-t 10. 8 2 


(3)8.8-0.1 
(2)7.95-8.05 
(8)7.7-8.05 


1 
9.35° 
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TES & FUELS 
(e507) (608-0750) 
8.75-9.5 8.75-9.5 
(4)9.25-9.5 ee 
(4)9,.125-0.375 (4)9.125-0.375 

@ 25 9-9 .25 
$3.00 $3.00 
(4)$2.10-2.15 (4)$2.10-2.15 
(3)$2.25-2.35  (3)$2.25-2.35 


11.4(9) 
10.9(10) 


11.3(5) 
$4. 11-4.20 


$2.80(2) 


$2.95 
iz. 1(9) 
0. 855) 
10: 6( 
10.35 


1166) 
$3.69(2) 
$3.63 


$3.30(2) 
$3.24(2) 
$2.68(6) 
$2. 65(5) 


$4. 47(4) 


Hatt 


ate 


3 
~ 


2 88 8. o- 


is. po 
it ou) 
o. Pie) 


11.16 
10.7( 


10.8(3) 


$2.60(2) 
$2.57(3) 


oe 

$2.57(3 
x10.9-12.2 
x10-11.1 

(3)8.8-9. 1x 


(2)7.95-8.05 
(3)7.7-8.05x 


10* 
9.35* 


$2. 30-2. 25(2) 


12. 55-12.7 
(2)12,56-12.7 

(2)11.55-11.7 
~ 62 


$3. 
(4)$2.10-2.15 
(3)$2.25-2.35 


11,4(9) 
10.9(10) 


11.3(5) 
$4.11-4.20 


ba) 
Reo 


£88 f. o. 
8 8 88 4- 


Be 
§ 


11.2(14 
10.701 


11.115) 
$.3.64(4) 


Stow 
go 
$2.69¢, 


yd 
i080) 


‘. ie) 


(a) Prices of some sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown. 


11.1( 
10.76 


10.8(3) 
$2. 
a3) 
$4.39(2) 
$2.57(2) 

4)11-12.2 
4)10.1-11.1 

8.85 

(3)8.8-9.25 
(2)7.95-8.05 
(3)7.7-8.25 


10* 
9.35* 


Ben 
Bee 


(2) 


SSeee 


5) 


mond 





DISTILLATES & FUELS 


Houston, Tex. June 18 
Kavi ine/No. 1... ais ts 
No, er 0.54.78 
=< not 
No. 6 fuel, no suif. : 
Liicbbehon $2.10-2.25 
+ ear $2. 10-2.20(8) 





1% sulfur..... Ss 
i rine 4 
Citas oe $4.03(6) 
Heavy Diesel 
ee 62(5) 






Kerosine/No. 1 11.8(11) 
No. 2 fuel. ...... 10.9(8) 
roy 10.9(5) 
No. 6 fuel, no suif, : 
~ pihidnnewe tae 
ea Bhi : 


Kerosine/No. 1 11.8 
a 11.1¢8) 
No. 6 fuel, no suif. j 
par’ BN aE RES 5 
bee, kmie’e : 
aS $4. 578(4) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2. 49(3) 
Mpls-St. Paul, Minn. 
oil No.1.. x10.875-12.3 
No 5 fact high” x10.25-11.5 
0. 
iiigins de 9.4(4) 
No. 6 fuel, high 
Ravicnes’ 8.7(4) 
Mobile, Ala. 
Kerosine, 1  § 1 
ne ap O5 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 
bard wbpaet aha ss 
. A nae naaligd : 


New Haven, Conn. 
Kerosine/No. 1. 11.19) 
No. 2 fuel. ...... 10.6(11) 

— 11(4) 

jo. 4fuel....... $3.80 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 

~ Sa ak a Fa 

i ath 0 


June 11 
10.5(2) 


(2)9.5-9.75 
9.5-9.75 
9-9.5 
90.5 
$2.10-2.25 
$2. 10-2 .20(8) 
$2.25 
$2.25 
$4.03(6) 


$3. 62(5) 
$2:20012) 
11.8(11) 
10.9(8) 
10.9(5) 
$2.57(6) 
$2.54(6) 


$4.578(5) 
$2.54(6) 


11.8 
11.1(8) 
$2.52 
$2. 49(3) 


$4. 578(4) 
$2. 49(3) 


11. 125-12.3 
(5)10.5-11.5 


9.4(4) 
8.7(4) 


10.3(4) 
9.75(3) 


10. 1(3) 
$2.77 
ae 
$2.20(2 
$4.03(4) 
$3.62(3) 
$2. 20(3) 

11.1(20) 

10.85(20) 

10.6(18) 

10. eh 


$3.15 


$2.68(1 
$2.65(1 


x$2.88-2.93 


/Nea. 1.. ie 
No. 2 fuel. ...... 9.75(3 
oil, 
its... 10, 1(3) 
5 fuel....... 77 
No. 6 fuel, no sulf. 
bard aeeaaneed as 
: eae Wisse ¥ 
Se $4.03(4) 
Heavy Diesel 
senses pp 
Bunker C, bunkers $2. 
New York Harbor 
Kerosine/No. 1... se 1(20) 
do barges. ..... 0. 85(20 
No, 2 fuel. ...... 1. 6(18) 
do 10. 35(19) 
Diesel 
No 4 fael..... (1 eet 66-4.00 age 
No fod peves + i} 
No. ie suif. 
“~ NM leaehevt y 68 ag 
Bos = te 
i% sulf....... Sy 88(2)x 










naa kn $4.12(4) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.65(11) 








x$2.88-2.90 
$4. 47(4) 


$4.12(4) 
$2.65(11) 











June 4 May 28 
10.5(2) 10.5(2) 

(2)9.5-9.75 (2)9.5-0.75 

9.5-9.75 9.5-9.75 


9-9.5 +-9.5 

9-9.5 9+-9.5 
$2.10-2.25 $2.10-2.25 
$2.10-2.20(8)  $2.10-2.20(8) 








$2.25 $2.25 
$2.25 $2.25 
$4.03(6) $4.03(6) 
$3.62(5) $3.62(5) 
$2.20(12) $2.20(12) 


11.8(11) 11.8(11) 
10.9(8) 10.9(8) 
10.9(5) 10.9(5) 
$2.57(6) $2.57(6) 
$2.54) $2.54(6) 
$4.578(5) $4.578(5) 
$2.54(6) $2.64(6) 
11.8 11.8 
11.1(3) 11,1() 
$2.52 $2.52 
$2.49(3) $2. 49(3) 
$4.578(4) $4.578(4) 
$000) $2. 49(3) 
'5)11.125-12.3 11. pei. 3 
5)10.5-11.5 {9.5- 
9.4(4) 9.4(4) 
8.7(4) 8.7(4) 
18 11.1(4) 
10.5(2 10.5(2) 
$2.38 $2.38 
$2.25 $2.25 
$4. 284(2) $4. 284(2) 
$2.25 $2.25 
1.1 1.1 
10. » 10:81 
11(4) 11(4) 
-80 80 
$2.70(3) $2.70(3) 
$2.67 $2.67 
$4.49 $4.49 
$2.67 $2.67 


10. 10.3(4) 
betty 9.75(3) 
10. 1(3) 40. 1(3) 
$2.77 77 
ae | $2. 
$2.20(2, $2. 
$4.03(4) $4.03(4) 
$3.62 5-53 
$2. 20(3, -20(3 
= 1 on) 11.1(20) 
0. 85(20) 
6(18) 


10. 
10: 2 10. 35019) 


= ents Geese 


wag w mag 


$2.80-2.90 
$4. 47(4) 


$4. 12(4) 
$2.65(11) 








$4.47(4) 
$4. 12(4) 









$2.80-2.90 


$2.65(11) 
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{ej prices REFINERY AND TERMINAL 


May 21 prices unchanged from May 14 except as noted. 
DISTILLATES & FUELS 


June 18 June 11 June 4 
il. 12 11, 1(7) 11.1(7) 
0. 10. 6(6) 10.6(6) 


11(5) 11(5) 
$3.21 $3.21 


May 28 
11.1(7) 
10.6(6) 
11(5) 

$3.21 

$2.67(3) 
$2.61(4) 
$4. 47(4) 


$4. 12(3) 
$2.61(5) 


$2.67(3) 
$2.61(4) 


$4.47(4) 


bunkers 12(3) $4.12(3) 
Bunker C, bunkers Hy 61(5) rt 


$2.67(3) 
$2.61(4) 


$4.47(4) 


$4.12(3) 
$2.61(5) 


$2.61(4) 
$4.47(4) 


11.1@) 
10.5(4) 


10.5(2) 


11.1(2) 
10.5(4) 


10.5(2) 


11.1(2) 
10.5(4) 


10.5(2) 


11, 1(2} 
10.5( 


11.1(10) 
10. 85(7) 
10. 6(10) 
10.35(6) 


11(6) 
$3. 66(2) 
$3. 36(5) 
$2. 68(8) 
$2. 65(6) 


x(4)$2. 88-2.93 
x(3)$2,85-2.90 
$4.47(4) $4.47(4) 


$4. 12(3) $4. 12(3) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.65(7) $2.65(7) 
Pt. Ev 


11. 1(10) 
10.85(7) 
10. 6(10) 
10.35(6) 


11(6) 
$3. 66(2) 
$3. 36(5) 


x$2.68(8) 
x$2.65(6) 


x(2)$2. 83-2 . 93 
x(2)$2. 80-2. 9 


$4.47(4) 


$4.12(3) 
x$2.65(7) 


11.1(10) 


$3. 36(5) 


$2. 63-2. 68(7) 
$2. 60-2. 65(5) 


$2. 78-2.93(2) 
$2.75-2.90(2) 


$4. 47(4) 


$2. 88(5)x 
$2.85(4)x 


$4. 12(3) 

$2. 60-2. 65(6) 

11. 8(5) 11.8(5) 

10.9(4) 10. 9(4) 
10,9(4) 


$2. 52(3) 
$2. 49(4) 


$4.578(4) 
$2. 49(4) 


11. 8(5) 
10.9(4) 


10.9(4) 


$2. 52(3) 
$2. 49(4) 


$4.578(4) 
$2. 49(4) 


11.8(5) 
10. 9(4) 


19.9(4) 


$2 .52(3) 
$2. 49(4) 


$4.578(4) 
$2.49(4) 


: $4.578(4) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.49(4) 


11.3(9) 
10.8(9) 


11.2(4) 
$2.72(2) 
.69 

$2.69 


11.3(9) 
10.8(9) 


11,2(4) 
$2.72(2) 


$2.69 
$2.69 


11.9(3) 
10.8(9) 


11.2(4) 
$2. 72(2) 
$2.69 
$2.69 





11.2(10) 
10.7(9) 


11,2(10) 
10.7(9) 


11.1(4) 
$3.64(3) 


$2.69(4) 
$2.66(4) 


$2. 84-2.99 
$2.81(2) 


11.2(10) 
10.7(9) 


11.1(4) 
$3.64(3) 


$2.69(4) 
$2. 66(4) 


$2.84-2.99 $2.84-2.99 
$2.81(2) $2.81(2) 


$4.51 $4.51 
$2. 66(3) $2.66(3) 





11.1(4) 
$3.64(3) 


$2..69(4) 
$2. 66(4) 


$4.51 

$2. 66(3) 
11.8(7) 11.8(7) 
10.9(7) 10. 9(7) 


10.9(5) 
$3.13 


11.8(7) 
10.9(7) 


10.9(5) 
$3.13 


11.8(7) 
10.9(7) 


10. 9(5) 
$3.13 
$2. 59(5) 
$2.56(6) 


$4.578(5) 
$2.56(5) 


$2.59(5) 
$2.56(6) 


$4.578(5) 
$2.56(5) 


$2. 59(5) 
$2. 56(6) 


$4. 578(5) 
$2.56(5) 


nkers $4.578(5) 
Bunker C, bunkers $2.56(5) 


DISTILLATES & FUELS 
June 18 June 11 June 4 
11.7(8) 11.7(8) 11.7(8) ll, 70 
10. 8(6) 10.8(6) 10. 8(6) 10.8(6 


10. 8(6) 10, 8(6) 10, 8(6) 
47 $2.47(5 $2.47(5 
3: ia) 


$2.45(5 $2. 
$4.536(5) 
#50) 


10. 8(6) 


$4.536(5) $4.536(5) 
is 


$2. 45(5) 
12.2 12.2 12.2 
11.65 11.65 11. 
11.95-12.65 11.95-12.65 11.95-12.65 
10.95-11.65 10.95-11.65 10. 95-11. 65 


9(3) 9(3) 9(3) 

8-8.25(3) 8-8. 25(3) 8-8.25(3) 
11.1(7) 
10. it) 


10.8(3) 
$4.39(3) 


$4. 536(5) 
Bunker C. be bunkers $2. 45(6) 
bisa: Ohio 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Kerosine/No. 1.. 3 11.1(7) 
No. 2 fuel 10. 10.7(7) 


Diesel oil, shore 
10. 8(3) 10.8(3) 
$4.39(3) $4.39(3) 


11.1(7) 
10.7(7) 


10.8(3) 


. Ror 
Light Diesel, 
$4. 30(3) 


bunkers... .. 
Okla. (Okla. shpt.) 


42-44 w.w. ape 


pb es (4)10.125-10.625 (4)10.125-10.625 (4)10.125-10.625 (4)10.125-10.625 
58 i. 

Dineal’ .... 9,810.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 
No. 1 fuel. . (4)9.75-10.375 (4)9.75-10.375 (4)9.75-10.375 eg ig 
No. 2 fuel (4)9. PRY (4)9.125-9.5(2)  (4)9.125-9.5(2) — (4)9.125-9.5(2) 
No. 6 fuel. ...... (2)$2.00- (2)$2.00-2.20  (3)$2.00-2.20  (2)$2.00-2.20 
Okla. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
42-44 w.w. pee . (3)10-10.25(5) 


625-10.25 


(3) 10-10. 25(5) 


9. 625-10. 25 
4 rw ” 


oe. 02, 20 


(3)10-10. 25(5) 


9.635-10 
4 5-10. tase 
875-9. 5** 
ese. 00-2.20 


(3)10-10.25(5) 
9.625-10.25 
9.5-10.125 

8. 875-9. 8.875-9.5 

; (2)$2 $2.00-2.20  (2)$2.00-2.20 

whey 21 prices: No. 1 fuel, 9.5-10.125; No. 2 fuel, 8.875-9. 


N. Tex. (Tex. & New Mex, shpt.) 
42-44 w.w. opt 9.2-10 


58 & abv. d 
9-10. 375 
No. 6 fuel $2.05-2.25 


9.2-10 9.2-10 


9-10.375 
$2.05-2.25 


9.2-10 


9-10.375 9-10.375 
$2.05-2.25 $2.05-2.25 
W. Tex. (Tex. & New Mex. shpt.) 


42-44 ww. kero.. 9.75-10.75 
No. 1 fuel. . 9.75-10.25 
No. 2 fuel. . i 9.125-9. 
No. 6 fuel $2.10-2.26 


9.75-10.75 
9.75-10.25 
9. 125-0.8 
$2.10-2.26 


9.75-10.75 .75-10.75 

9.75-10.25 .75-10.25 

9.125-9.5 -125-9.5 
$2.10-2.26 10-2. 26 
E. Tex. (Truck transport lots) 


42-44 w.w. kero. . (2)9.5-9.75 
58 & abv. di. 
aaa ci 


(2)9.5-9.75 
lohan 
$2.00-2.25 


(2)9.5-9.75 
8.75-9.75 
9 
$2.00-2.25 


(2)9.5-9.75 
8.75-9.75 


No. 6 fuel. $2.00-2.25 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck transport lots) 


42-44 w.w.kero.. 9.5 
58 & abv. ne 

Diese! 9. 9.25 
No. 6 feel. $2.00 $2.00 
, 


Kans. (For Kans, destinations only) 
42-44 w. ms ~ re (5)10.25-10.5  (5)10.25-10.5 


x9.875-10.25 (2)10-10.25 
a 1 —— 


(5)10.25-10.5 


(2)10-10. 25 
(5)9.875-10.125 
9-9.5 


(5)10.25-10.5** 


@ 10-10. 25 
5)9.875-10.125 
-9.5 


-65-2.7 $2.65-2.70 $2.65-2.70 $2.65-2.70 
. § fue’ $2.00-2. 35(2) $2.00-2.25(2)  $2.00-2.25(2) §$2.05-2.25(2) 
**May mt price: - (5)10. 25-10.5. 





SOUTHERN TERMINALS 


City, Fla 

Hopewell, Va, een, We 
pee gy lesion 5. yg Monigemers, Ala 
aegh Columbus, Ga. 


Greenville, Miss. 
Pr Eps, we Knoxville, Tenn. 


Belton, 5S. ¢ 








ATLANTA, GA. 
1401 Peachtree Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Benedum-Trees Bidg. 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
Refinery 


Highest Quality 
Petroleum Products 

e Gasoline 

e Kerosene 

Diesel Fuel 

Heating Oils 
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REFINERY AND TERMINAL 


May 21 prices unchanged from May 14 except as noted. 


DISTILLATES & FUELS 
June,18 | June"N1 May 28 
Ark. (For shpt. to Ark. & La.) 
w.w.kero.. 10 1 10 10 
10.25 “ 10.25 
9.375 
9.75 
9.375 
$2.75 
$2.55 
$2.40 


11.5-12 11.5-12 11.5-12 
11.5( 11.5(2) 11.5(2) 11.5(2) 

, Ol ~11,.25(2) (2)11-11,25(2) (2)11-11.25(2) (2) 11-11. 25(2) 
10. 5(2) 10. 5(2) 10. 5(2) 10.5(2) 
12(2) oy 12(2) 

10.5-11 5-11 
10. -75-11.55 


10.5-11.3 10.5-11.3 
10.5 10.5 


(2)11.9-12.25  (2)11.9-12.25  (2)11.9-12.25 
11.55-11.8 11.55-11.8 11.55-11.8 
11.8-12.1 11.§-12.1 11,8-12.1 

2 f ‘ 11.35-11.55 11.35-11.55 11.35-11.55 
30-40 eravity fuel 11.25 11.25 11.26 11.25 
Central Michigan 
46-49 w.w. kero.. 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 

Os. 19. 13.1 13.1 13.1 

13.6 13.6 13.6 
12.1-12.6 12.1-12.6 12.1-12.6 
10 10 10 
9.2(2) 9.2(2) 9.2(2) 

8. 45(2) 8. 45(2) 8.45(2) 8.45(2) 


Ohio—Quotations of S. O. Ohio for delivery to Ohio points, 
Kerosine 


13.1 13.1 13.1 
12.9 12.9 12.9 
11.9 11.9 11.9 


9,25-10.2(2) 9.25-10.2 9.25-10.2 9.25-10.2 
x9-9.8 9.3-9.8 9.3-9.8 
$2.65(3) $2. 65(2) $2.65(2) 
(4)$2.15-2.25 (4)$2.15-2.25 (4)$2.15-2.25 (4)$2.15-2.25 
14 x4 13.8 13.8 
9.25-13.7 9.25-13.7 9.25-13.7 9.25-13.7 
x9-12.2 9.3-12.2 9.3-12.2 
$2.65(4) $2. 65(2) $2.65(2) 
Be spe a (4)$2.15-2.30 (4)$2.15-2.30  (3)$2.15-2.30 
x17.5 17,3 17.3 
14.2 14.2 14.2 
12.7 12.7 12.7 


DISTILLATES & FUELS 
June 18 June 11 June 4 
Diesel fuel— 
PS 200... . 12.7 12.7 12.7 


PS 400 $2.35 $2.35 
Tank Truck (400 als “4 more): 
40-43 w.w. kero. , 


PS 100. 
Diesel fuel— 
PS 200..... 


13.2 


Pacific Coast 
Ships’ bunkers, or deep tank lots. 


San Pedro, Calif. 
Diesel—PS 200... $4. 83(5) $4.83(5) $4. 83( $4, 83(5) 
Bunker C—PS 400 (4)$2.10-2.20 (4)$2.10-2.20 (4)$2.10-2.20 = (4)$2. 10-2. 20 


San bee oy Cali ... 
Diesel) — 05(4) $5. 05(4) $5.05(4) $5.05(4) 
Bunker roi “#60 cle 15-2.2  (3)$2.15-2.25  (3)$2.15-2.25 (3)$2.15-2.25 


Seattle, W: 
Ot PS 20 200... $5. 25(4) $5.25(4) $5. 25(4) $5.25(4) 
Bunker C— PS 400 (3)$2.45-2.50  (3)$2.45-2.50  (3)$2.45-2.50 © (3)$2.45-2.50 


Portland, Ore. : 
Diesel — set ye 25(4) $5.25(4) $5. 25(4) $5.25(4) 
Bunker C— M66 (088. 45-2.50  (3)$2.45-2.50  (3)§2.45-2.50 (3)$2.45-2,50 


Mexico 
Ships’ bunkers; U, 8. dollars per bbl. of 159 liters. 


2 $6.20 
$3.10 $3.10 


38 


Diesel $5.38 $5.28 
Bunker C $3.20 $3.10 


Minatitlan 
Diesel. . $4.15 $4.15 
Bunker C » $2.20 


Sak Ss 
SB 


Su 


Diesel......... .. $5.38 $5.38 

Bunker C $3.10 $3.10 

Tampico 

Diesel . $4.15 $4.15 : $4. 

Bunker C $2.20 $2.20 . $2. 
$2.: 


sn Bt 
Ss 


Veracruz 

Bunker C --. $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 : 
At most Atlantic Coast points prices of some sellers for distillate fuels to bulk commercial 

consumers are 0.15c higher than prices shown. 


SB Be 


NATURAL GASOLINE 

Prices are to blenders on freight basis shown; shipments may originate in any Mid-Con- 

tinent manufacturing district. 
June 18 June 11 June 4 May 28 

FOB Group 3 
Grade 26-70 
FOB Breckenridge, 
Grade 26-70 





Phas 4.5 (Quotations) 4.5 (Quotations) 4.5 (Quotations) 


4 I Gnstadlane) 4 (Quotations) 


LP-GAS 
Producers’ contract prices, tank cars. 
June 18 June 11 June 4 May 28 


4 (Quotations) 4 (Quotations) 


Propane: ; 
New York Harbor 9.05-9.3 9.05-9.3 9.05-9.3 9.5-9.3 
Philadelphia, Pa, . 8.8(3) 8.83) 8.8(3) §.8(3) 
Toledo, Ohio 8 8 s 8 
Houston, Tex... . 4.5-4.75 4.5-4.75 4.5-4.75 4.5-4.75 
Oklahoma 

5(9) 4.5(9) 4.5(9) 4.5(9) pr 3 
Baton Rouge, La. i 875-4. 875(2) 4.675-4.875(2) 4.675-4.875(2) 4.675-4.875(2) 
Shreveport, La... 4.75(3) 4.75(3) 4. 75(3) | 4 75(3) 
New Orleans, La 4. 875(2) 4. 875(2) 4. 875(2) 4. 875(2) 








HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





INDEPENDENT 





New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 
NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM ORPOn AT 


MARKETERS 
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{ej prices REFINERY AND TERMINAL 


May 2i prices unchanged from May 24 except as noted. 
LUBRICATING OILS 
Western Penna. June 18 June 11 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis at 70 F. 
Fe ns (180 at 100°) 420-425 


June 4 May 28 


x25(2) 24-25x 
x24(2) 23-24x 
(2)22.5-23(3) — x(2)22.5-23(3) 


x24(2) 
me 240 ) x23(2) 

mea pee (2)22.5-23(3) (3)21.5-23x** 
Shay 21 price: 21.5(5). 


ee 


9 23.5 x23.5 x22.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 
June 18 June 11 


Neutral Oils—Vis. at ba 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t.: 
100 21¢ 21(5) 21(5) 
j 21.5(5) 21. 5(5) 
22.5(5) 22.5 
(3)23.5-24(2) (3)23.5-24(2) 


May 28 


21(5) 
22 5) 


(3)23.5-24(2) 


June 4 


22.5(5 
(3)23.5-24(2) 


South Texas 
Vis. at 100° F FOB S. Tex. refineries for domestic and/or export shipment, 


22.5(2) 22.5 x22.5 x21.5 
(2)21-21.5(2)  (2)21-21.5(2) x(2)21-21.5(2) = (2)20-21. 5x 


Bright Stock 13.75(6) 
reg vis. at 210, ms 8 col. 
28 28 x28 
27 27 x27 
26( 5) 26(5) x26(5) (2)25-26(3)** 14. 75(6) 


ioe) 
19.5(4 19.5(4 19.5(4)** wana 
20: r 2.88 ae - wo” 
22(5) = + he rama 


630 flash (3) 23(3) 
**May 21 pelos: 600 s.r. 18.5-19.5; 650 s.r. 19.5-20.5; 600 flash 21-22; 630 flash 22-23. 
12. 25(5) 


13.75(6) 
14.25(6) 
24 col : 14.75(6) 
22(2) 15(6) 
21.5 

15.5(6) 
16(6) 


Mid-Continent 
one basis, for domestic shipment only, bright stock, vis. at 210° neutrals, vis. at 
P.p. 


21 21 21 


160 vis. 
0-10 p.p., aT) v.. (4)24-25 (4)24-25 (4)24-25 (4)24-25 


June 18 
14.25 


14.5 
16.75 


17 
17.25(2) 
17.5 
17.75 
18 


14,25 


14.5 
16.75 


17 
17.25(2) 
17.5 
17.75 
18 


14.25 


14.5 
16.75 


7 
17,25(2) 
17.5 
17.75 
18 


Gulf Coast Cargoes 

Grade 115/145... 18.5 
Grade 110/130... 

Grade 91/96 


Baltimore, Md. 
Grade 100/130... 
Grade 91/96 


Soivents—95 v.i. : 
ph eo (2)19.5-20.5(3) (2)19.5-20.5(3) (2)19. 5-20. 5(3) 
3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) (3)19.75-20.75(3) 
(2)20.25-21.25(2) (2)20.25-21.25(2) (2)20.25-21.25(2) (2)20.25-21.25(2) 


Houston, Tex. 
Grade 100/130... 
Grade 91/96 


160 vis. 
0-10 Am 95 vi.  25(5) 25(5) 25(5) 25(5) Grade 80 


12.25(6) 
13.75(6) 
14.25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 


15. 5(6) 
16(6) 


12.25(6) 
13.75(6) 
14, 25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 


15.5(6) 
16(6) 


12.25(6) 
13.75(6) 
14, 25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 


15.5(6) 
16(6) 


12.25(5) 
13.75(6) 
14.25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 
15.5(6) 
16(6) 


12.25(5) 
13.75(6) 
14. 25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 
15.5(6) 
16(6) 


12.25(5) 
13.75(6) 
14.25(6) 
14.75(6) 
15(6) 
15.5(6) 
16(6) 


AVIATION GASOLINE 


June 11 June 4 
18.5 

17 

15.5 











accurate, complete DAILY PRICES 
Platt's OILGRAM Price Service 


Daily Oil Prices Direct from 
the World's Leading Oil Centers 


* Timely, reliable market information delivered to your desk 
by fastest mail — every morning! 


Accurate daily reporting of more than 800 prices of re- 
fined petroleum products. 


PLUS up-to-the-minute news of events affecting oil prices 
and markets. 

SPECIAL! Try the OILGRAM Price Service for two weeks 

at our expense. Learn first-hand how valuable it can be. 





Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Yes—I want to try the OILGRAM Price Service. Please 
send me a two-week subscription without obligation. 

















This Is Your 
Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 
Space Rates. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Cail ia 


0) 44 tole, Gie)| Gieler 17.4. bf 
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REFINERY AND TERMINAL 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
(MIL-F-5572) 


June 18 June 11 June 4 


18 18 18 
16.5 16.5 16.5 
16 16 16 


19. 1(2) 
17.6(2) 
17.1(2) 


19. 1(2) 
17.6(2) 
17.1(2) 


19. 1(2) 
17.6(2) 
17.1(2) 


19.1(2) 
17.6(2) 
17. 1(2) 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


16.5(4) 16.5(4) 16. 5(4) 16.5(4) 


18.5(4) 
17.5(5) 


18.5(4) 
17.5(5) 


18.5(4) 


18.5(4) 
17.5(5) 17.5(5) 


18(4) 4 18(4) 
17(5) 17(5) 


17.5(4) 
16.5(5) 


17.5(4) 


17.5(4 
16.5(5) 


16.55, 


19.5 19.5 19.5 19.5 
17.6(5) 17.5(5) 17.5(5) 17.5(5) 


12.375(4) 12.375(4) 


12.875(3) 


12.875(4) 12. 875(4) 12, 875(4) 12. 875( 
= iar 11.875(4) 11.875(4) Sy 875(4 


875(4 12.875(4) 12.875(4) 2.875(4) 
ais. 125-13.375 (2)13.125-13.375 (2)13.125-13.375 is. 125-13.375 
. (2)14.125-14.625 (2)14.125-14.625 (2)14.125-14.625 (2) 14.125-14.625 


12.375(4) 
12. 875(3) 


12.375(4) 
12.875(3) 12.875(3) 


Lacquer diluent. . 
Benzol diluent. . 


Western Penna. 


Saad solvent . 


Siedderd ecivent le 


Ohio—Quotations of 8. 0. Ohio for delivery to Ohio points. 


18 18 
17 17 


16.5 16.5 16.5 


16.5(3) 16.5(3) 16.5(3) 


17 17 
15.875 15.875 


JET FUEL 
(MIL-F-5624) 
June 11 June 4 


9-9. 25(2) 9-9. 25(2) 


PETROLATUMS 


June 11 June 4 May 28 


loads; tank 
(2)8. T5898)" (2)8.125-8.25(2) ae. a 
(3)7.75-7.875 (3)7.75-7.875 3)7.75-7.875 
oe 625-7.75(2) ef 625-7.75(2) air 625-7.75(2) 
, : (2)7.125-7.375 


2)7.125-7,375 
% 6.25-6.5 


Gye. 25-6.5 
(3)6.25-6.5 ( 5 
(3 (3)6-6.25 


ae. 125-8.25(2) 
(3)7.75-7.875 
(2)7.625-7.75(2) 
(2)7,125-7.375 
3)6.25-6. 
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PARAFFIN WAX 


June 18 June 11 


Western Penna. (t.c. in bulk) 
124-6 AMP white 
crude seale....  6(3) 6(3) 6(3) 6(3) 


June 4 May 28 


Atlantic Seaboard 
Melting points are AMP, 3° hi 

FOB refinery; seale in or 

bags or bbis.; fully refi 


er than EMP. Prices for carload lots. Domestic prices 
; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices FAS; seale in 
in bags or cartons. 


June 18 
New York Domestic 


June 11 June 4 May 28 


8.1(3) 8.1(3) 


9.05(4) 9.05(4) 
9.05(4) 9.05(4) 
10.55 10.55 


8.1(3) 
9.05(4) 


9.05(4) 
10.55 


7.35(3) 


9.05(4) 
9.05(4) 


7,35(3) 


9.05(4) 
9.05(4) 








NOW READY 


COMPLETE—Petroleum Prices! Fe 
any oil price for any given day! 


the 1955 edition of Platt’s 


(32nd edition) 

Platt’s OlL PRICE HANDBOOK provides finger-tip information 
for busy oil executives . . . marketers .. . buyers . . . sellers . . . 
company and association statisticians . . . research analysts . . . 
accountants .. . in fact, for anyone who deals with oil prices 


in any way, this handbook is a MUST to complete their 1956 
business library. 


Platt’s Oll PRICE HANDBOOK contains all the vital oil price 
information for the year of 1955, accurately reported and pub- 
lished in one complete single source package. You can find 
any oil price or any oil price change merely by turning to the 
appropriate c iently die-cut ginal index . . . the low 
and high for any given day, the lows and the highs monthly 
and yearly averages for any given petroleum product. 





More complete than any of the 31 previous editions, with o 
new and improved type style, the new Platt’s OIL PRICE HAND- 
BOOK sells at $20.00 per copy. It comes to you in a durable 
and attractive cover, case bound. This edition is printed in a 
limited quantity, so rush your order for your copy today! 


Send your order with payment to 
Reader Service Department 


National Petroleum News 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 








fe] prices TANK WAGON 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in separate 
column include 2¢ federal and state taxes; also city and county taxes 
as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include 
taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in footnotes. Discounts 
if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect May 15, 1956, as 
posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters’ offices, but 
subject to later correction. 


Socony Mobil 


M 
(Regular Grade) 
Bases — Cons. Dir. 
Taxes T.W. We -W. T.C, Ws: Bae 


11.2 
ivi 


tnepeation fees per. eng gg Hd in ae © line and | ine prices 
it : 

we cae ae S seat és i ya0er Fin, 1/fe; 1M. 3/100¢3 Lad. 2/2Se: 
Kan. 1/06; as 1/32¢ 5/200c; M eb, 3/100c Nev. 
1/2003 .N. (4c NH. at ‘Ge a} ase: Se Ve; = 

‘an ise. 3 
\ Kerosine’ ee Kir cies. Ade 3/001 Mn 1/00; lone canes 
1c 





*Mobii Kerosine 
T.c, Yard 


ii:6 
11.4 
ii:4 


11.4** “11.4 
11.9 
12.4 : . 
Lay sees esos woes 11:8 


1.5 
12.6 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 


i0:6 10.9 
10.9¢* 410.9 
il. 1.4 


Ue Seer i , : ; nha 
12.7 12.7 eS: . < : 12.2 
ee edu 13.1 Rpey a 16. eae 12.6 15.6 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prites are ex 3% ‘ety eales tax. . Syracuse prices ex 2% city sales tax, applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobile Kerosine—New York City (all boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, tank wagon less aoe for deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—New York City (all boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Notes: Premium-grade gasoline t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular. Jamestown t.c prices are delivered prices, all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Effective dates: XMay 23; "June 1; “June 14. *Commercial Consumer TC prices .15¢ higher. **Prices applicable to a restricted area are 0.2¢ lower. 


indiana Standard Fuel Oile—T.W.—Chieago, Il. 


Standard Standard 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
eof Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 


SARCOMA AIRNONOH MOM ONOO OE 


mmoceococoooooceeoooooooooco 


aa ‘0 
24°38 ‘2 
pa ‘0 


t 
So EEE RR SERRE OCR 
f SEESESUETESSSssseseeneNeNTS 


Red Crown Standard Furnace Oil———__—_—_ 
sense Grade) Gaso- Kero- 100 «=6100- 100- 175- 350 850 
Dir. lime sine 1-99 als. 174 349 849 _ Fe 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. over gals. gals. gals. over & over 
18.8 16.8 7.0 17.1 cha ae 
19.6 17.7% 6.0 18.1 16.8 165.8 
1.2 80.8. ° OS WE SS. 
18.3 + 09:6: 368 acc B® 
18.0 16.5 17.1 15.6 
17.9 16.4 17.0 15.4 
17.38* 16.8* 14.4 18.6 
18.0 16.5 16.8 14.4 
18.1 16.6 18.4 16.2 
19.2 17.7 18.38 16.6 
Milwaukee, Wisc.... 18.8 17.3 18.0 17.0 





Taxes: St. Louis, mt gasoline tux Stliniien le 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine “gt furnace 
oil prices do not include 7e state tax. State 
sales, occu: consumer and use taxes to be 
ps ges — s —— 
Discounts —CTW prices at some 
points subject to patna discounts for quan- 
deliveries. 


ti 

Jcfemporary” price. 

**APT 50 Cities Report shows 15.7¢ dealer t.w. 
price for Twin Cities as of June 1. 


os Daowna a 
ecoeooooo 


Ohio Standard 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- Re- Kerosine 
sumer sell- WwW. 
T.W. ers 


Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W 


Sohio Sohio Sohio 
Avie. Avia. Avia. 
80 91 100 


No. 1 
Sohio- Sohoi- 
Heat Heat 


hy 
al 
i 
a 


x 
27.75 ¢ 16.3 
27.75 : 16.5 
27.75 : 16.8 
27.75 : 16.8 
27.75 16.3 
27.75 16.3 
27.75 16.8 
27.75 16.8 
27.75 16.8 
27.75 16.8 
27.75 16.3 
27.75 16.8 
27.75 16.8 


24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
23.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
23.76 


15.6 16.6 14.6 
16.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
15.6 15.6 14.6 
‘15.6 15.6 14.6 
24.76 15.6 15.6 14.6 
24.75 15.6 15.6 14.6 
a over operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 5c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form A-10 
supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 


Notes: Kerosine, Nos. | & 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gal. or more; for 50-99 gal., add 1¢; 1-49 gal.. 
and drum deliveries of 500 gal. or more. 


“alta hae ied tad es att ied ek aes 
ceecocoeoeoeosooo 
SSERESEEES 
Shanananaanane 

to te ce to co be Go oe 
BESREEESESEEE 
ae per er bh e ee Ce 


a 
° 

B88 
a44 
aang 


add 2¢. Naphthas & Solvents——Prices are for t.w. 


Premium-grade gasoline prices: 
XEffective June 13. 


consumer t.w. & s.s. 3¢ above regular, resellers 2.5¢ above regular. S.s. prices are at company operated stations. 
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over Taxes 


2 


BNONCDW WRIA DWHNOIA- 


Hoonbimm aero 





i lleneiiaptiantlapdionticntiandianti and 


SBSISISIVSReD 

a 
BRBESSSSSSRRESS » A 
cnoomanncosoo 
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Kerosine Fuel Furnace Oil 
Tyee T.T. OUT.T. T.T. 
(400 gale. & over) (ex all taxes) 
. x18.0 13. 13.2 14.7 
5 ps é 12.7 14,2 
f 14.0 15.5 

15.1 18.1 





SaubRORSSE 


BBE, 


xEffective June 8. 
Taxes: 


Boise—8ec gas tax a ates Oe meats, Saat ent: 
“—- taxes are 2c fe I, 2.5¢ state. 
it Lake—T7e gas tax pa to motor fuel 
only; av: taxes are 2c f 4c 
lonolulu—10.5 gas ig o> lies to motor fuel 
as taxes are ederal, 3.5c terri- 
Standard oa Beanelitavenes | om is ex 
ie. territorial liquid fuels tax. prices 
ex a gross Sieehe toe a 1% to 
reseller, 2 5% to consumers. 
Fo age sty —~ 1% 7 applies to motor fuel on} 
2e federal, 8c territorial. 
Standard 1 Diseel formace oil prices are ex 6c 
territorial. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals. 

ine 


00 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake oy 
to = quantities in excess of 
eg? Chevron S ° (Preniom) are 
gal. higher than ‘on (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, mg at Boise and Salt 
ke, which are 2.5¢ her. For less than 
40 gal. deliveries, add 5.0¢ gal. to 400-gal-and- 
over price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0¢ gal. 
for less than 40 B wg ph grag and less than 
100 gal. (Shores: Add Le evron Aviation 
by byl "quantity yt ices, 2. 7a for 91/98, 
5. ae oes 100/130 and 8.0¢ = 115/14 
erosine—T.T. prices apply to deliveries of 
400 gals. and over. For other deliveries: less 
than 40 gals., add llc. 200-899 gals., add 3c 
40-199 gals., ‘add 6c; tank ecar/track trafler, 


— So 40-199 gals., 
add ie: "200-899 ye add 0.6c; less than 46 
gals., add 6c. 
*Standard No. 2 Burner Oil. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 
Texas (Regular Grade) Kerosine 
Gasoline Dealer 
T.W. Taxes 


at 


te ee 

eat 

$0 or bo am im or Go on oro coc 
SASAA24N425 
ecocoecoeooocoo 


AOA 
ots 
°o 


Notes: T.W. prices are for min. 50-gal. de 
liveries; they apply to dealers & consumers, 
—— to farm & ranch trade prices are 0.5c 


er. 
Premium-grade t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular. 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
otes 
subtract 1/6th.) gp a a prises 3e above 
regular. 
* Price is for premium grade. 


i 


i 


(Esso Gasoline 

Kero- 
Dealer Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 


*25.7 17. 
21.7 17. 
21.7 15. 


we 
# 


- 
af 


St, John’s, 
Nfld. 


g 
= 


~ 
bo te bebo me & Aamre ~a-2: 


Humble Humble 


il Regular line Tank R 
ne er 
° T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
.. 15.3 
: 15.8 
15.2 
: 15.5 


8 BEN 


ter 
=O 


ee 
-_ »- &® ISO mh ADE 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Premium-grade gasoline t.w. price 2.5¢ 
above regular. 


o © oo Se & Soe0 Soe 


~ 
co of BO AN RRO POD 





A copy of this quick-reading, 8-page booklet is 
yours for the asking. It contains many facts on the 
benefits derived from your business paper and 
tips on how to read more profitably. Write for the 
“WHY and HOW booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Room 2710, 330 Wes? 
42nd S$t., New York 36, N. Y. 











Extra Copies of the 1956-57 
Petroleum FACTBOOK issue 


News 


AVAILABLE at $1.00 a copy 


FROM NPN’s Reader Service Dept. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Atlantic Gasoline Kerosine 
Cons, ted & No. 1 
Fuel T.W. 


; 


gseee 
. maenowooon 

4 

aii 


Denver, Colo.... 17.1 
Grand Junc...... 19.7 
Pueblo.......... 17.8 
Casper, Wyo..... 2 

Mont... 19.0 
Great Falis...... 19.0 
Reowdll.....c-.. 16.8 
Muskogee; Gkia.. 16:7 
Oklahoma City. . 16.3 
Tulsa........... 16.2 

xEffective May 10. 


* 
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: BSB 


aransSSeeesnssss 


CWOWMMEROMAMAIMNOH OA 


| ad allel 
om 
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ARBOR AH cee 
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Taxes: 
15.1 i Gasoline tax column includes these city 
Awe Sous taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa 
Fe, lc. Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


No. 5 Fuel No. 6 Fuel Discounts: 
meee yak aie ly ag: Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline and 
‘ keresine prices apply for Se _ than 
um-grade line t.w. prices 2.5¢ above regular, except Florida 2.25¢. gals. ; 200-399 gals., ded’ seid - 
Kerosine—Thru Pa. & Del., add 1¢ per gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 100 gal. at one time. Camden and over, deduct le. 
Be 1¢ for deliveries of 100-299 gal., 2¢ for less than 100 gal. Notes: 


Price T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers 
Effective dates: *May 15; tMay 16; #May 18; "May 25; =May 26; xMay 28; “June 1; tJune 2; *June 12; Premium-grade gasoline t.w. prices 2.5¢ 
*June 13. above regular. 


DOO MDORAAAAAA HAD ~2-2 0 00-3 60 09 0.0.00 09 G 00 00 00 4 
eeoocoooooocosoooooooooooSSoSooSCS 3 





Esso (Regular Grade) 
Standard Gasoline SK Pg ge FUEL OILS—T.w. 
Dir. Cons. No.1 No.2 No.4 No. 6 


Atlantic City, N.J.14.6 4.1. .... «se 
° 14,1 $4,184 $3. 

14.156 4.42 8, 
14.65 4.50 38. 
14.9 cose 
14.6 .... 
BOF uae 
14.2 . 

15.6 

14.8 

14.6 

14.9 

15.1 

14.8 


a 
i) 


6 > | 
8 8 
8 8 
a 9 
4 9 
8 3 
8 3 
2 ms 
1 6 
1 6 
9 4 
3 8 
5 0 
3 8 
1 6 
2 7 
5 .0 
1 6 


%© 00 00 G0 00 00 00 G0 G0 G0 0 G0 Go o> 
ecooocoocoeoooocss 

BOOOSOVCOOOOOBOOOOS 
moccooococoocooosecoos 





Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 

clude le state tax. 

Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices 

ee Ss See = NC pee oe ees ae te 

for 100-299 gals., 2c for than 100 gals. 
gasoline t.w. prices 2.5¢ 

above regular. 


Effective dates: "June 4; xJune 7; *June 11. 


i 


ee 














Saves from 15%, to 30% on delivery 
Assures safety and cleanliness, 
VENTALARM Signals are Underwriter’s 
Laboratories Listed, and approved by 

Leading Fire and Safety Authorities, 
A full variety of models to satisfy every 
tank condition, new or old. 


FULL PATENT PROTECTION 





ee 


—_ 
<s Ps 26 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY county taxes: Mobile, 2c city: Birmingham, te 


174 Green Street, Melrose 76, Mass. ok oe he ee eee 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO., LTD., Londen, Ontorio kerosine, lc; Montgomery, 








ississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
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CRUDE OIL Domestic—Prices in effect June 15, 1956, but subject to later correction: 
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Prices are shown by states and by general 
areas in most states. 


GRAVITY SCHEDULES 


ARKANSAS—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia. 


ARKANSAS—Sour & Other Grades 
Schedule M: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Ohio Oil. 


COLORADO—Sweet Crude 
Schedule A: Continental, Phillips, Pure, Sin- 
clair, Texaco. 


COLORADO—Denver-Julesberg Basin 
Schedule D: Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


KANSAS—AIl fields 
Schedule A: Carter, Conti- 


Phil Shell, esi lair, 
seh Satios ne Bat 
2¢ below Schedule C: Sohio. 


LOUISIAN A—Central 
Catahoula Lake & Other Fields: 


Schedule N: Esso. 
Hamphill & Other Fields: 

Schedule 0: Esso, Gulf, Stanolind. 
Olla & Other Fields: 

Schedule P: Ark. Fuel. Esso. 


LOUISIANA—Coastal 
Edgerly & Other Fields: 
Schedule F: Gulf. 
Eunice & Other Fields 


— E (24-29 eae Cities Service, 
in. 


LOUISIAN A--East 
Delhi & Other Fields: 


Schedule N: Sun. 
Fairview & Other Holds: 


Schedule O: Esso. 


LOUISIANA—North 
Athens-Petit & Other Fields: 


Schedule M: Esso, Gulf. 
Caddo, Homer & Other Fields: 


Schedule A: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Magnolia. 


LOUISIANA—South 


Schedule P: Cities Service, Continental, Esso, 
Gulf, Magnolia, Pure, Sheil, Stanolind, Sun, 


MISSISSIPPI—Eucatta & Other Fields 
Schedule Q: Esso, Gulf (schedule extends 
down to below 18). 


MISSISSIPPI—Fayette & Other Fields 
Schedule O: Esso, Pure. 


MISSISSIPPI—Overton & Other Fields 
Schedule N: Esso. 


MONTANA—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Carter, Phillips, Texa 
Schedule D: Continental, Ohio, Stanolind. 


MONTAN A—Sour Crude 
Schedule R: Carter, Continental, Ohio Oil, 
Stanolind. 


NEBRASKA—Denver-Julesberg Basin 
Schedule D: Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


NEW MEXiCO—Intermediate Crude 

Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Conti- 
nental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


NEW MEXICO—Sour Crude 
Schedule C: Atlantic Cities Serv 
nental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Shell, 

Stanolind, Texaco. 


Conti- 
inelair, 


NORTH DAKOTA—AIll fields 
Schedule A: Stanolind, Pure. 


OKLAHOMA—Sweet Crude 

<< IF age Carter, Cities Service, Conti- 
nenta , Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, 
Sinclair, Geena Sun, Texaco. 


OKLAHOMA— Sour Crude 
Schedule AA: Carter, Cities Service, Mag- 
nolia, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco 
(schedule extends down to below 15). 


TEXAS—East Texas Field 
$2.90 Flat Price: Ark. Fuel, Aton, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Pan 
American Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
co. 


un, 


TEXAS—East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


TEXAS—Galf Coast 
Aldine & Other Fields: 
— P: Pan American, Phillips, Stano- 
li 
Anahune 4 & Other Fields: 
Schedule F: Cities Service, Gulf, — 
—— Pan American, Phillips, Pu Re 
publi r¥- Sinclair, Sun, Texaco. 
Arcola & Other 
Schedule J: Atlantic, Phillips, Pure, Sinclair, 
Texaco. 


Goose Creek & Other Low Cold Test Fields: 
Schedule E (24-30 gg ie Humble, Pan 
American, Stanolind, Sun, Texaco. 
Hastings & 
Schedule E (24-40 Gravity) : = cana Gulf, 
Humble, Pan American, Stanolind 
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TEXAS—North, North Central 


Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEX AS—Northeast 
(Asphalt Crades) 
Cayuga & Other Fields: 
Schedule K: Pan American (schedule extends 
down to below 12). 
Taleo & Other Fields: 


Schedule L: Humble, Texaco (schedule ex- 
tends down to below 15). 


TEXAS—Panhandle 


Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phil- 
lips, Texaco. 


TEXAS—Southwest 
Bianconia & Other Fields: 


Schedule I: Cities Service, Continental, Hum- 
Pure, Stanolind, Sun. 
& Other Fields: 


Schedule H: Humble, Sun. 
Mirando & Other Cru 
Schedule G (24-29 Gravity): Humble, Mag- 
oa Sinclair, Sun, Texaco. 
efugio & Other Grudes: 
Schedule G (20-40 Gravity): 
a Humble, Phillips, 


Atlantic, Cities 
ublic, Sinclair, 


TEXAS West Central 


Schedule A: Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind, 
Texaco. 


TEX AS—West Texas Sweet 


A: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Intermediate 

Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas - os 
a Cc: A Service, Gulf, 
‘Oil Phillips, Pure, 


Shell. "Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


WYOMING—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Carter, Stan 
Schedule D: Continental, 
Sinclair, Stanolind. 


WYOMING—Sour Crude 
Gentine), Ohio Oil, 
extends 


Schedule R: Carter, 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind ( (schedule 
down to 15-15.9). 


olind. 
Ohio Oil, Pure, 


FLAT PRICES 


ARKANSAS 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel, Gulf) 





ILLINOIS 
Ill. Basin (Texaco, Shell, Pure, Gulf) 
Ii. Basin (Ashland, Carter, Magnolia, Ohio, 


Til. (Sohio)......... 
Dudley field (Sohio) . . 
Plymouth (Ohio Oil). . 


INDIANA 
Ind. (Sohio) 


KENTUCKY 

Butler Co. area.(Owensboro-Ashland) . 
Owensboro area (Ashland) 

Ragland Grade (Ashland) 

Somerset Grade (Ashland) 

Western Ky. all fields & pools (Sohio) 


LOUISIANA 


Bayou Pigeon (Republic) 

Bear (Continental) 

Bivens (Atlantic) 

Haynesville-Smackover Lim 
Condensate (Ark. ‘er gail 
Crude ( . Fuel, Gu 

Neale (Atlantic) 

North Louisiana Condensate: 
Cotton Valley (Esso) .. 
Gloyd (Esso) 


South Louisiana Condensate (Esso) .... 


Sweet Lake (Pure) 
Urania (Ark, Fuel) 
Ville Platte (Continental) 


MICHIGAN 
Only lowest and highest postings of each com- 
pany are shown below. 


Ps Sun Denslow 
Sohio: 
Coldwater 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
St. Charles (Sohio) .... 


MONTANA 
Darling (Carter) 


OHIO 








PENNSYLVANIA—Penn. Grade 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Sinclair) 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep) 

Eureka, W. Va. (Seep) 

Middle Penna. (Seep) 
Southwest Penna. (Seep) ... 
Zanesville, Ohio (Ashland) 


TEXAS 


Benedum Condensate (Shell) 
Cayuga =e (Pan American) .... 


Chapel Hill 
Conbontate 
Crude ( 


Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 

Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia) 
Quitman-Paluxy (Pan American) 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 
Van (Humble, Pure) 

Willamar (Pan American) 


WYOMING 

Big Sand Draw Condcasate (Sinclair) .. 
Byron (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) 

Garland (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) 

Hidden Dome (Ohio Oil) 

Oregon — (Ohio Oil, Stanolind, 





S. 0. California prices. Following prices effective Feb. 7, 1956; prices shown in April and May issues of NPN were incorrect. 
quoted take highest price offered for field specified. 


Coal- 
Gravity inga 
12-12. 
13-13 
14-14. 
15-15. 
16-16. 
17-17. 
18-18. 
19-19. 
20-20. 
21-21. 
22-22. 
23-28. 
24-24. 
25-25. 
26-26. 
27-27. 
28-28. 
29-29. 
30-30. 
81-31. 
32-32. 
33-33 . 
34-34. 
35-35. 
36-36. 
37-387. 


1.99 
2.05 
2.11 
2.16 
2.22 
2.27 
2.338 
2.39 


n 
~ 
r= 


49 
55 
-61 
66 
71 
77 
82 
88 
93 
99 
05 
11 
17 
24 
-28 
81 
-85 
39 
43 


MRS 6 kes hos aoe 
GD ak. w 6 Sa ee Kee ca se 


Buena 
Vista* 
$1. 
.94 


1 


92 


98 


-05 


il 
18 


-24 


81 
88 
44 
50 
57 


.63 


70 
76 


CALIFORNIA 


Elk 
Hillst 


Huntington 
Beach 


Kettleman 
Inglewood Hills 
$2.13 
18 
.28 
.29 
34 
.89 
44 
49 


a” 


co co Go co Go co te to te 


ee ee ee 
Ree Sismeoow: 
SSRSREESSS: 


*Prices are same for Elk Hills (Shallow) and Midway Sunset. 


Stevens Zone. 
#Long Beach. 


All gravities above those 


Wheeler 
Ridge 


Signal 
Hill# Torrance Wilmington 


Bod 


2 00 69 o> G9 G9 NO 19 go NO Bo 10 BO £0 10 Be £9 fo 80 19 Bo Bo 
to $9 80 £0 9 80 80 29 BO BO Bo Bo 10 Bo HS 


SSSARSSEESRESES: 

co Ge 62 G9 0 G0 10 2p f9 fo Bo 19 BO 0 Bo Bo HO BO Be BS 
<2 $2 10 no {0 $0 89 10 89 0 Be Bo fo 10 10 0 10 
SSRKSSASARSRSESESSEE: 


BexwBreseeneeSSheesR2sess: 
SRBESSERSRBASERSRRERR: 








is now available in the latest edition of 
Platt’s Oil Price Handbook. 


New Price Handbook Out 


Complete information on 1955 oil prices 


Individual copies sell for $20 and may 


be ordered from National Petroleum 


News’ Reader Service Department. 
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CRUDE OIL Foreign—Prices in effect 


Venezuelan Crude Prices 


Colon Development Co. Ltd. 
FOB Cardon 
Gravity 

API Price (Bbl.) 


. .88.0-38.9 $2.91 
-80.0-30.4 2.50* 


Crud. 
Cruces/Manueles. . . 
FOB Colonchat 


38 .0-38.9 2.73 


Tarra 
Cruces/Manueles. . . .30.0-30.4 2.32* 


Compania Shell de Venezuela 
FOB Puerto La Cruz 
Santa Rosa Sagat 
Condensate . ae 47/48 


Lagentiles 


~ Approx. 15/16 
Bachaquero.... |. 14.5-14.9 


FOB Cabimas (Jetty) t 
.O7* 


-80* 


yet 15/16 .97** 


Bolivar Dist. Heavy..12.5-12.9 1.62° 


FOB Cabimas (Deepwater Mooring) 
Bolivar Dist. Heavy..12.5-12.9 1.67° 


FOB Bachaquero 


Bolivar Dist. Heavy..12.5~12.9 1.67° 


22. 
a 
var Dist. Heavy..12.6-12.9 


Fn Petroleum Corp. 
B Las Piedras or apes 


Bacharuers Heavy... .Flat 

FOB Amuay 
La Rosa 24.5-24. z 
Tia Juana Medium. ..26. 5-26.9 
Tia Juana 102 L. P.. _ ef 4 
Tia Juana Light 


FOB San Lorenzet 
21.0-21.4 


FOB La Salina 
Tia Juana Heavy... .18.5-18.9 


FOB Tucupido 


. .86.0-86.9 
. .82,0-82.9 
. .16.5-16.9 
FOB Boca de Uracoat 
Temblador 


FOB Capure (Pedernales)t 
21.0-21.4 


June 15, 1956, but subject to later correction; in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gal., except a» noved. 


Gravity 
Crade API Price (Bbl.) 


Mene Grande Oil Co. 
FOB Puerto La Cruz 


Richmond Exploration Co. 


FOB Bajo Grande 
flat 1.52 


Sinclair Oil & Refining Co. 
FOB Puerto La Cruz 
Santa Barbara— 
2.76 


.0-34.9 
Guere (Crude Waxing)41 .0-41.9 3.04 


Socony-Mobil Oil Co. de haga gemmae 
FOB Puerto La Cru 


3.06 
2.76 


2.67* 
3.04 


FOB Tucupitat 
16.5-16.9 


per 4% ows ®2¢ bbl. *2.5¢ bbl. 
*8¢ es ry MeL tial applies for each 
full 1 deg. wv. above 41.0 and for each full 4 
deg. grav. yw 41.4. Shallow draft only. **Filat. 
fAlso available at La Salina at 3¢ bbl. less. 
ttAlse available FOB Puerto La Cruz. 


$1.70° 


Canadian Crude Prices 
Postings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Pri in C 
dian p> td eon bbl. of 35 Imp. om ay «Walang 


Alberta 
Pena g rand Plain D-2, D-8, L.C........ =. 54 


DODO DO + OHNO HOO RO NOHO NO NO BONO NOT 


Oil Springs Receiving Station 
Sarnia by t. w. or t. c. 
Line Receiving Station 


Turner Valley (Alta) Crude: Prices FOB pro- 
ducers tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav. at 
$2,665 with 2¢ differential per deg. of grav. to 
64 & over at $3.285. 
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Middle East Crude Prices 


Prices are per bbl. 625.5 ens 
local port or other tal charges, sales 
taxes, ete., if any; = somtented. for 

gravities shown; 2¢ per bbl. differential per degree 
of Toa applies for below and above those shown. 


Persian Gulf 
Gravity Price 


Crude 

Arabian (ex Rastanura) 
Esso Mobil Overseas. ..36-86.9 $1.97 
M. E. Crude Sales . $4-34.9 1.93 


oak Iraq (ex Fao, ina) 
Trading, CFP, aioe 
eo 


estern-Iran, 


sh cei N.L0.C. 
ingles Light (ex Abadan)......-34-34 


7 





cock I Western-! 
Hes Hancock Int'l, Pes, Int’l, Am. Indepen 


Iranian Heavy (ex Abadan) 31-31.9 7 
BP Tradin ae ranian Branch) Shell Pet., 
Iran Calif. Mo G Tide Water-Iran, 
Pac. Soneken Be 
Sohio-Iran, Signal 
Richfield Iran, Gulf Int 


Kuwait Mina-al-Ah ao $1-31.9 
3 P Trading. Gulf Explor., Mobil Overseas. 


ona (ex Said) 
P Trading, CFP, Shell Pet... 
Mobil Overseas 


Fastern Mediterranean 
Crude Gravity 


Arabian (ex Sidon, Lebanon) 
Esso Export, Mobil Overseas. . .36-36.9 
M. E. Crude Sales 34-34 .9 


Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, 
Iraq ex, nt po! 6.9 


fi Trading, CFP, Esso Export, Mobil Overseas, 
Shell Pet. 


Far East Crude Prices 


Prices - in U. 8. dollars bbl. of 42 
U. S. gals., ex or ot eg a 


for de withi vit; 
b Ib nll ag cru in iy ran 
loaded in full cargo lots, FOB Bang Po meee 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
(cents per gal.) 
16.58 12.85 


16.56 12.84 
16.23 12.25 


June 15 
Month Ago 
Year Ago .... 


Dealer index is an average of dealer 
tank wagon prices ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of 
following wholesale markets for regular- 
grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Oklahoma, Chicago District, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Philadelphia, Jackson- 
ville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 














Gasoline Consumption by States, February 1956* 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 

Tax Ratet oe mae Month of- —~ -——2 Months Kading, With-—.. 
February Jan. 1956 Feb. 1956 Feb, 1955 Feb, 1 ‘eb. 

Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons 

67,904,000 65,729 ,000 

29 , 463,000 

87,520,000 

394,070,000 

41,888,000 

49,498,000 

10,826 ,000 

16,302,000 

83 ,049 ,000 

89,172,000 

14,544,000 
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11,836, 
137,247,000 
27,354,000 
269,104,000 
97,433 ,000 
14,533,000 
242,394,000 
000 
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5,000 
89,937,000 
65,506,000 
36,992,000 
82,247 ,000 
10, 239,000 9; 452.000 


Total ~ States and D. of C , 074,620,000 , 945,052,000 
Daily Average 131,439,000 136, 036,000 


Change from serie yi 
Total antes. pee a +232 999,000 


Percentage change in Daily Average +2.61% 

+These are State tax rates per gallon. In — there is the Federal Tax of Two cents (2¢) per gallon, 

*Consumption figures for California sub y to D ber 1, 1955 are not entirely comparable with previous periods due to exclusion of Jet Fuel, the 
quantities of which are not available currently nor - & to December i, 1955. 
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° . eae Vicksburg, Miss. S 23.40 
Gasoline Prices for 50 U.S. Cities —— Memphis""Tenn. 30 (20.90 
Averages of prices for regular-grade gasoline on June 1 as reported se Ohio ie : Lips 
by The Texas Co. to American Petroleum Institute. Figures in ¢ per South Bend, Ind. 3 ; 22.90 
gal.; (i) and (d) indicate increase or decrease as compared with May 1. i ’ 4 22.74 


Posted Service Tax Service Detroit, Mich. | ; 23.27 

Dir.T.W. Station (incl.2¢ Station he Wisc. _17. ; pe 
i ities, Minn. ... . ° 1-20.' 

ee oe ore Fargo, N.D. 1.16, i-21.90 

Average U.S. ......... i-16.60 i-21.76 7.80 i-29.56 Harton; $2.2 eae «eau. i-23.30 

Portland, Me. i-16.50 i-20.90 9.00 i-29.90 : i-21.90 

Manchester, N.H. ..... i-17.00 d-20.40 7.00 d-27.40 i-16. i-22.50 

Burlington, Vt. i-18.00 i-23.90 7.50 i-31.40 - Loui . ; 21.90 

Boston, Mass. i-16.40 i-18.90 7.00 i-25.90 i ; i-15. i-20.90 

Providence, R.I. ...... i-16.40 i-15.90 ’ i-21.90 , i-16. 21.40 

Hartford, Conn. i-16.50 15.90 . 23.90 Little Rock, Ark. h 20.40 

Buffalo, N.Y. <as 347,10 i-24.30 . i-30.30 New Orleans, La. ..... d 20.50 

New York, N ‘Y. . 1-16.50 23.90 : 29.90 Houston, Tex. ........ 15. i-20.70 

Newark, N.J. 14.90 i-19.90 , i-25.90 Albuquerque, N.M f 24.00 

Philadelphia, Pa. ...... d-13.50 17.90 : 25.90 Denver, Colo. : 19.90 

Dover, Del. 15.90 21.90 : 28.90 Casper, Wyo. d 25.50 

Baltimore, Md. ....... 15.40 i-21.00 . i-29.00 Butte, Mont. ’ 24.00 

15.90 21.50 ; 29.50 Boise, Ida. A d-25.10 

16.30 d-17.90 ‘ d-25.90 Salt Lake City, Utah .. ‘ 23.90 

15.10 20.90 \ 28.90 RONG HOES ee ei , 25.50 

16.00 d-19,90 r d-28.90 Phoenix, Ariz. . 23.90 

21.50 ‘ 30.50 San Francisco, Calif. . . ; i-25.50 

d-21.40 j d-29.90 Portland, Ore. 23.50 

d-20.90 d-29.90 Spokane, Wash. ....... 19.70 26.20 


19.90 29.90 (*) Includes 1¢ city tax. (**) Includes 0.5¢ city tax. 
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—=fj general 


Commission Stations (Continued from p95) 


sary for cancellation, in an attempt to 
keep a man a consignee once he be- 
comes one. Explains a company man, 
“A guy gets up some morning feeling 
rotten and says to hell with this con- 
signment plan and asks to be let out. 
We let him out from under his contract 
and a week later he wants back in. 
There’s too much paper work in- 
volvi 

A separate type of contract is 
necessary for the dealer who owns his 
own station or leases from a third 
party. Some contracts contain a clause 
permitting the oil company to change 
the independent dealer into a commis- 
sion agent on a certain notice. The 
company then pays rent, as well as a 
commission, to the station owner. 

One big problem is classifying the 
agent. Few companies want to call 
a man an employe, especially if there 
are wage-and-hour laws or union mini- 
mums to be met. One company’s 
comment explains the stand that most 
are taking: “We don’t believe any- 
body knows whether the consignee 
would be considered an employe or a 
private businessman in a court test. 
Until it is tested, we are considering 
them private businessmen, but we col- 
lect social security and the like to ful- 
fill our obligations as an employer, just 
in case there is ever a ruling that these 
men are employes.” A_ dissenting 
minority of companies, however, feel 
certain enough of the consignee’s 
private-businessman status to finesse 
the social security/workmen’s com- 
pensation technicalities. 

Government sources can only gen- 
eralize on this question. Under social 
security, the basic test is how much 
supervision and direction is given. 
Control of hours worked, for instance, 
is a factor used to determine whether 
a borderline individual is an employe 
or self-employed. Most commission 


salesmen, in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s view, are self-employed. 
When in doubt, SSA turns to Internal 
Revenue Service, and sticks by its 
opinion. Revenue uses this rough rule- 
of-thumb: when you have a lease, or 
some other property interest in an in- 
dividual, he is considered self-em- 
ployed, 

Then there’s the matter of arriving 
at a commission. A fixed cents-per-gal- 
lon commission is easier to administer, 
but it doesn’t ride with the price; a 
percentage commission is likely to 
short-change the company and long- 
change the dealer in the event of a 
price drop. Some companies let the 
regional manager trim commissions 
during price wars, others arrive at 
commissions by individual bargaining 
with each station, and several set the 
commission according to station vol- 
umes—the higher-gallonage stations 
taking lower commissions, and vice 
versa, Management must also watch 
the relationship between commissions 
and dealer margins. A few companies 
prefer to keep commissions lower than 
margins, to keep lessees away from 
consignment; Shell Oil, on the other 
hand, guards against any marked dis- 
crepancy between the two. 

Methods of payment vary widely. 
Some companies collect in cash with 
every transport dump; others bill at 
that time. Some bill monthly or week- 
ly. Standard Oil Co. of California 
commission dealers write the com- 
pany a check at the end of each day, 
when they finish figuring the day’s 
sales. 

Enough for All—Obviously, there 
are enough combinations to provide 
plans for everybody, and an oil com- 
pany in search of a commission-sta- 
tion plan today is in a buyer’s market. 
Whether that picture will change in 
the near future remains to be seen. @ 








closes for advertising 
the first of each month 
for the next month’s issue. 
REPRESENTATIVES 

at McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
(ition He Kearns, William D. Lanier, 
801 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Walnut 5778 
BOSTON > lad 


James B, Dunn, 350 Park Square Bidg., 
Hubbard 2-7160 ’ 








CHICAGO 11 
George C. Hodgson, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Mohawk 


CLEVELAND 15 
Walter G. Berger, 1510 Hanna Bidg., 
jor 1-7000 


LAS 1 
— C. Billian, Gordon Jones, 
First National Bank Bidg., Atwood 0412 


DETROIT 26 
Walter G. ~~, Penobscot Bidg., 
Woodward 2-1 


HOUSTON 25 

Douglas C. Log eer Jones, 
724 Prudential , Locust 1281 
Los ANGELES 1 


P. S. Carberry, 1125 West Sixth St., 

Madison 6-9351 

NEW YORK 36 

James ‘B. Dunn, 330 West 42nd St., 
4-3000 


~ HIA 3 
J. etter architect's Bidg., 
7th & Sansom Sts., > rane 

SAN FRANCISCO 4 

William C. Woolston, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 















NOW 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Magazine can become an attractive 
ema part of your business or 
ome library. 

These famous Jesse Jones files, es- 

ially designed for NATIONAL 

ETROLEUM NEWS Magazine 
keep your copies orderly, readily ac- 
cessible for future reference. Guard 
against soiling, tearing, wear or mis- 
placement of copies. 

Each Jesse Jones file will keep 1 
year’s copies of National Petroleum 
News in perfect condition. 

No irritating wires to handle — 
allows any copy to be removed, 

These durable files (will s rt 
150 lbs) come in a rich Red & "Black 
Kivar cover. Looks and feels like 
leather and it’s washable. The 16- 
carat gold lettering makes it a fit 
companion for most costly binding. 

Reasonably priced too. Only $2.50 
each, 3 for $7.00, 6 for $13.00, POST- 
PAID. Add $1.00 postage for orders 
outside U.S. Satisfaction uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed or your money 
back. 

For prompt shipment of 
these attractive files, use cou- 
pon below 














Jesse Jones Box Corporation, Dept. N.P. (Est. 1843) 
P. 0. Box 5120, Philadelphia 41, Penna. 
Please send me, postpaid, 
troleum News files. { enclose _..__.. [[] 
Bilt me. C) 
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GO BUTLER-America’s road-proved aluminum transport 


You are sure of getting a transport that is years 
ahead in payload capacity and dependability when 
you buy a Butler Aluminum Transport. 


You get all of the payload advantages of 
aluminum construction that make bigger, more 
profitable hauls possible. And you get the extra de- 
pendability that only Butler, the builder of the first 
successful aluminum transport, can offer. Butler’s ex- 
perience in the new welding techniques, design prin- 
ciples and special alloys that made aluminum 
transports possible is your guarantee of years of 
trouble-free service. Millions of miles on the road 
have already proved the dependability of Butler Alu- 


186 


minum Transports—and have set new records in pay- 
loads and profits. 

Butler ‘Payload Engineering” further increases 
the payload advantages of aluminum construction. 
Every ounce of non-essential weight is stripped away 
by design and engineering refinements, This is the 
same payload engineering that has made other Butler 
trailer and truck-trains so popular—and profitable — 
over the years. 

Today, Butler leads the field in aluminum trans- 
port sales. This preference by experienced haulers all 
over the country is added assurance that when you 
choose Butler, you get the best. 
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In four years or less extra payload alone pays 
the full price of Butler Aluminum Transports 


Under state gross load limits, Butler aluminum transports 
carry, conservatively, 8% more payload than most new 
steel units, 11 to 13% more than most three-year-old units 
you are now operating. This means $2500 to $6600 more 
revenue per year than you are now getting from your pres- 
ent steel equipment —enough to pay for a new Butler alu- 
minum unit in three to four years! 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Special Products 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. » Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Tex. + Burlington, Ont., Canada * Minneapolis, Minn, 


amen - - - - - - - - - - - 5 


FREE PAYLOAD ESTIMATE 


Find out how much more you can carry, how much more you cen 
earn with Butler Aluminum Transports. Fill out and mail coupon 
for payload estimate based on your tractor and your hauls. 


Address office nearest you 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

954 Sixth A , 5.E., Mi polis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 30, Room 602, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

913 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 40, 624 S. Mich Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please estimate the payload increase | can get with Butler Aluminum Transports 
matched to my hauls. 





My tractor/s weigh/s Ibs. Front RINT Rear 


Make tractor Wheelbase Front axle to bumper 


S| eS rE (States) 
(gallons capacity) 
1 transport ( ) gasoline { ) chemicals (name or type of chem.) 


( ) other... weighing... per gallon. 
( 














Jersey Standard’s Ralph McCoy (left) takes over 


from independent marketer William Pate 


Pe 


Pate: Forty Years With the Cold Facts 


FTER 40 Years in the oil business, 
what does a man do when he 
retires? 

William R. Pate, who last month 
sold his interest in Pate Oil Co. of 
Milwaukee to Jersey Standard, isn’t 
sure. “Haven't had time to think, 
things happened so fast,” he says. 

For 63-year-old Bill Pate, a short- 
age of plans is something new. Decep- 
tively mild in appearance and man- 
ner, Pate has a devastating business 
sense. He began his jobber firm on 
April Fools’ Day, 1933, in the height 
of the depression. Scoffers told him, 
“You ought to have your head ex- 
amined.” 

In the 23 years since that time, 
Pate has brought his company to the 
forefront of petroleum sales in the 
Milwaukee area. At the time of the 
transfer to Standard, Pate had 136 
retail outlets and three bulk plants. 
Last year the company did more than 
46-million gal. For 1956 Pate predicts 
50-million gal. (See opposite page) 
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Just the Facts—A chemist and 
mathematician by education, Pate’s 
mind runs in orderly channels. He 
admits to a passion for facts, figures, 
and statistics. On his desk is his 
“bible”’—a black loose-leaf notebook 
containing weekly, monthly, and year- 
ly data on every phase of his business. 
It gets nearly as much wear as the 
soles of a postman’s shoes. 

Pate is lean and angular, 5 ft. 10 
in., with thin gray hair and an easy 
smile. He was born in Albany, Ga., 
the grandson of the first Baptist 
preacher to come over the ridge trails 
into northern Georgia. In his quiet 
speech there is just a trace of a 
southern accent. 

A ready talker, Pate often becomes 
so engrossed in conversation that he 
forgets appointments. Throughout the 
years, the door to his office has al- 
ways been open to any of his 135 
employees. It was not unusual for 
Pate to thread his way through the 
company’s offices, talking with any 


staff member who caught his eye. 

Power of the Press—NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News helped bring Pate 
to Milwaukee. After a seven-year hitch 
with Standard of Indiana in one of the 
country’s pioneer petroleum labs, he 
answered this advertisement in the 
April 18, 1923, issue of NPN: 


Chemist Wanted 


One who understands manufac- 
ture of Greases, Soaps, Soluble 
Oils, etc. Splendid opportunity 
for advancement with large and 
reliable company near Chicago. 
Box 866. 


The company was Lindsay-McMil- 
lan Oil Co. Three years later Pate was 
a vice-president. When Lindsay-Mc- 
Millan sold out to Cities Service in 
1931, Pate stayed on for two years 
and then set out to form his own 
independent company. 

With Pate in the venture were four 
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‘ men experienced in refining and mar- 
keting. George Wallace, secretary of 
the firm, and Zeno Le Tellier, vice- 
president, left Pate Oil after Standard 
assumed control, Norman H. Ott, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, remained with 
the new owners. The fourth man, 
Harold Boll, died some years ago. 

“We had, my partners and I, what 
most jobbers are weak in,” Pate re- 
calls. “That was experience, valuable 
experience, with refiners. Many oil 
jobbers, even today, have very little 
idea what the supplying end of the 
business is all about.” 

The Personal Touch—Oil has been 
a 24-hour-a-day concern for Pate. He 
throws himself into his business. The 
result has been, in his own words, “a 
personalized business.” 

In the process, Pate has become one 
of the leading citizens of Milwaukee. 
He is honorary chairman of the Mil- 
waukee Pops Orchestra, a director of 
Deaconess Hospital, a trustee of the 
Methodist Church of Wisconsin, a 
director of the Better Business Bureau, 
a past chairman of the Milwaukee sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and a member of the University 
Club, Milwaukee Athletic Club, the 
Wauwatosa Lodge F&AM, and the 
Milwaukee Kiwanis Club. 

Pate gets a deep satisfaction from 


all these activities. They also keep his 
name before the public; building good 


community relations has been one of 
the Pate keystones to business suc- 
cess. 

Champing at the Bit—From the 
sale of his firm to Standard, Pate 
carried away a big chunk of Standard 
stock. Whether this will be enough to 
compensate for a lifetime habit of in- 
tense activity, no one knows. Pate is 
like an old firehorse, champing at the 
bit. “I don’t know what I’m going to 
do,” he says, “not being able to be 
active in the oil business 24 hours a 
day as I have been.” 

Pate has never had time to develop 
a major hobby. He likes baseball—the 
Braves, of course. Golf and bowling 
are out, because of his high blood 
pressure. He is a lens-hound, and uses 
his 35 mm camera on his wife, two 
maxtied daughters, and four grand- 
childicn. Three are girls, and he wishes 
there were a few more boys. One 
son-in-law, William E. Eastham, car- 
ries on the family tradition as TBA 
manager for Pate Oil. 

Some time ago, Pate bought a 
home in Sarasota, Fla. Eventually he 
will head down that way to enjoy his 
retirement. But right now, he says 
he’ll stay in Milwaukee until Novem- 
ber. 

“I want to be here,” he says, “in 
case anything comes up.” 

And it would be very strange if 
nothing did. « 


McCoy: A Job That May Last 


RALPH R. MCCOY, NEW HEAD of Pate 
Oil Co. of Milwaukee, has his feet 
firmly on the ground. The trouble is, 
says his wife, Elizabeth, they’re not 
attached to any particular spot of 
' ground, 

When Standard Oil of New Jersey 
moved to buy Pate in June (see p98), 
McCoy was named president of a 
wholly-owned affiliate to acquire the 
assets of the Milwaukee jobber firm. 
For McCoy, it was a promotion. For 
Elizabeth, it was another in a series 
of moves extending back to 1937. 

In 20 years with Standard, McCoy 
has moved his family 14 times. Each 
move has meant a promotion and new 
responsibility for the 47-year-old mar- 
keting expert. But it has also meant 
uprooting a household, and all the 
attendant chaos. 

Sankey, the McCoys’ 15-year-old 
daughter, wails: “I've never been in 
one school more than two years in my 
life.” 

McCoy, a six-foot, gray-eyed blond, 
has launched into his new job with 


gusto. He likes Pate Oil, with its 140 
service stations and two bulk plants, 
and he likes his adopted town. He 
chuckles: 

“This is the first time I’ve been 
president of a company and it makes 
one feel very well.” 

It’s an odds-on bet that Elizabeth 
hasn’t been so enthusiastic. McCoy 
says: “My wife loves our home in 
Darien, Conn., so much that I’m sure 
we won't sell it, even though I think 
we may be settled for good now in 
Milwaukee. She’s the kind who hates 
to leave any place and hates to go 
any place.” 

The calmest reaction in the McCoy 
household comes from their 12-year- 
old daughter Noel, who asks: “What 
do you do in Milwaukee?” (Local Boy 
Scouts take note.) 

With the parent company, Standard 
Oil, McCoy was a globe-trotting as- 
sistant marketing coordinator. In 13 
years he has covered parts of South 
America, the Middle East, and most of 
the countries of Western Europe. The 
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first notice he received of his promo- 
tion came as he and his wife stepped 
off a liner bringing them from cost 
and sales meetings in Bournemouth, 
England, and Bad Homburg, Ger- 
many. 

In characteristically candid fashion, 
McCoy said on the day of the an- 
nouncement of his appointment: 

“I'd never heard of Pate Oil until 
six days ago.” 

Although McCoy had never heard 
of Pate Oil, Standard lost no time in 
making him its president. He was 
catapulted into direction of a com- 
pany that sells approximately 45,000,- 
000 gal. a year, 33,000,000 gal. of 
which is gasoline. 

For McCoy, the move is a kind of 
homecoming. Born in Indiana, his en- 
tire business career has been spent east 
of the Appalachians. This is his first 
assignment in the Midwest of his boy- 
hood. 

McCoy started with Standard in 
1928 as a service station attendant. 
For two years he pumped gasoline at 
Connecticut Ave. and Porter St. in 
Washington, D. C., while attending 
pre-legal classes at George Washington 
University. After a two year interlude 
with a dairy firm, he rejoined Standard 
in 1932 as an account clerk. At night 
he attended National University Law 
School in Washington. . 

In the five years until he graduated 
from law school, McCoy held jobs 
ranging from order clerk in the oil 
burner department to warehouse su- 
perintendent, and finally, assistant di- 
vision manager. 

For the McCoys, five years was a 
long time in one town. In 1937 he 
moved north as personnel manager of 
the Maryland sales division. He moved 
again in 1940 when he was made dis- 
trict sales manager in Hagerstown, 
Md. 

McCoy broke into the big leagues 
of the parent company in 1943. As a 
member of the market coordinating 
division, he was sent to Rio de Janeiro 
and then to London. The years 1945- 
46 found him back in the United States 
in Standard’s foreign marketing office. 

In 1947, the McCoys were uprooted 
once more when Ralph was assigned 
to Stockholm as shareholders’ repre- 
sentative. He returned to New York in 
1949 to serve as foreign marketing 
advisor until 1951. Another two year 
tour as shareholders’ representative in 
Hamburg stretched from 1952 until 
1954, 

The four travellers were brought 
back to New York in July 1954, and 
McCoy became assistant marketing 
coordinator, a job he held just short 
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of two years, until the Milwaukee ap- 
pointment. Even then, it wasn’t all 
pipé, slippers, and fireside. McCoy 
estimates he spent two months each 
year traveling. around the country, 
gathering and organizing sales ideas. 


For the first time in his career, 
McCoy seems anchored in a job that 
may last. But he probably won't dis- 
card his* passport. Standard of New 
Jersey may yet have plans for its 
wanderer in Milwaukee. 


The Men Who Sell the Farmers 


IN 32 YEARS in 
business, Earl C. 
Stickel has never 
fired a man. The 
friendly attitude 
of the owner of 
Bollman Oil Co. 
(see p. 128) has 
made him one of 
most widely 
known and best- 
liked businessmen 
in the six counties 
in which he op- 


E. C. Stickel 


erates. 

Though a big man in his com- 
munity, Stickel is quiet and tends to 
avoid the limelight. One of his main 
interests is sports, which he combined 
with his interest in his neighbors by 
building a $100,000 field house and 
sports field at New Bedford, Ill., where 
he |ives. 

The sports ground is home territory 
for Stickel’s top-notch softball team, 
the Bollman Elites, which frequently 
plays host to champion teams from 
other areas. In 1955, the International 
Softball League held its world tourna- 
ment there. The field house is also 
home ground for the Bollman 
Maroons basketball team. 

Stickel’s home is on a farm, so he 
gets his knowledge of farmers’ need 
for gasoline and TBA at first hand. 
Farmers’ Day is a big event for him 
each year, and this year’s celebration 
will be held at New Bedford, where he 
plans to use the field house. Among the 
preparations for this event, which 
draws 1,000 or more farmers, is buy- 
ing 600 Ibs of ham for buffet lunch. 

A member of the Coal Creek 
Country Club, Stickel doesn’t do too 
much golfing nowadays. At 62, he still 
enjoys boating, however, and has a 42- 
foot Cris-Craft and a smaller runabout 
on the Rock River. Occasionally he’s 
able to get away from his local activ- 
ities long enough to visit his summer 
home at Lake Kegonsa, Wis. 

Although unmarried, he’s gregari- 
ous and belongs to the Masons, the 
Rock River Boat Club, the Davenport, 
Ia., Boat Club, and the Church of 
Chyist in New Bedford. 
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ART CARLSON is 
known through 
six counties as 
“Swede,” and 
Swede Carlson has 
never known any 
other boss than 
Earl Stickel. Now 
36, Carlson went 
to work for Boll- 
man Oil Co. when 
he graduated from 
Manlius, Ill., high 
school in 1937. 

He worked on a tank truck, deliver- 
ing gasoline, lubricating oil and fuel 
oil to farmers, until World War II. 
He served then as a captain in the Air 
Corps. 

When Carlson returned to Manlius, 
he and his boss took a long hard look 
at TBA as a way to expand Bollman 
Oil profits. They talked first with The 
Texas Co. and then with tire suppliers; 
finally, they decided that Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. had the best opera- 
tion for them. 

They went into TBA sales with 
both feet. In ten years’ time, Bollman 
Oil Co. has expanded its previously 
lackadaisical TBA operation into an 
aggressive and highly profitable busi- 
ness among farmers and townspeople. 

Carlson is one of the busiest men in 
the Manlius area. He finds time to 
serve as a member of the school board, 
attend Masonic and Shrine activities, 
work with the Boy Scouts, and to be 
a constable. He’s even called upon to 
put out an occasional fire—he’s a 
member of the Manlius volunteer fire 
department. Carlson doesn’t like to 
talk much about his golf score, though 
like Stickel he’s a member of the Coal 
Creek Country Club. He also belongs 
to the National Tire Dealers & Re- 
treaders Assn. 

He lives in a three-bedroom frame 
house with his wife, Lynne, and their 
three children, Randy, 11, Allen, 9, 
and Hilary, 6. They belong to the 
local Lutheran church. 

A fellow townsman sums up 
Manlius’ impression of Carlson by 
saying, “Swede’s all business, but a 
swell guy to know.” a 


Art Carlson 


Going Places 


“SUPPLIERS could do more to help 
their jobbers, and a lot of jobbers 
could do more to help themselves and 
their suppliers.” 

In Louisiana, oil people like to poiat 
out the man who made that statement 
as a young oil jobber destined to go 
places. And after meeting 34-year-old 
Jimmy Moore, the new president of 
the Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., 
you have to agree with them. 

A former $14-a-week service station 
attendant who is now part owner and 
general manager of the Kellogg Oil 
Co. at Monroe, La., Moore moves at 
such a fast pace he probably makes 
others in Louisiana tired from just 
watching him. 

Nobody, least of all Moore, knows 
just why he doesn’t talk or move about 
more like the so-called “average” 
southerner. Maybe it’s because he was 
born in Minnesota. But that was 34 
years ago. He has been in Monroe for 
the last 32 of those years, since his 
family moved there in 1924. 

Maybe his service station training 
had something to do with it. 


Moore: Easier than selling soap 


More likely, however, Moore got 
his fast-moving ways from being a 
soap salesman during the years im- 
mediately following World War II. He 
traveled Arkansas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, and he’s found oil jobbing to 
be almost a breeze compared to 
peddling soap. 

Born James W. Moore on Jan. 12, 
1922, he got his elementary and high 
schooling in Monroe, then was sent off 
to the Gulf Coast Military Academy 
at Gulfport, Miss., for advanced 
schooling that eventually helped him 
become a captain in the U. S. Army. 

Before World War II called, Moore 
worked in a Monroe service station for 
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$14 a week from 1939 until 1941, 
then went to Alexandria, La., where 
he operated a large retail station lo- 
cated at Camp Livingston, an army 
center, for a Pan-Am Southern dis- 
tributor. 

Drafted in 1942, Moore served in 
the Philippines and Japan with the 
d4rmored cavalry until he was dis- 
charged in 1946. That’s when he be- 
came a soap salesman for the Andrew 
Jergens Co., acting as a wholesale 
representative for them in three states. 

Soap’s Not Soft—“Out of all of my 
training, including the service station 
work, I'd say my job with the Jergens 
people did more to prepare me for the 
jobbing business than anything else. If 
you have any calling to be a salesman, 
you'll get the training with them to be 
a successful one. You sell all day and 
fill out reports half the night. I 
wouldn’t try to make a career out of 
it, but you can sure get good training,” 
Moore says. 

In 1949, Moore got a chance to be- 
come general manager and buy into 
the Kellogg Oil Co., which distributes 
Pan-Am Southern products in Monroe. 
Walter W. Kellogg and his two broth- 
ers had originally purchased the dis- 
tributorship; Kellogge—Moore’s uncle 
—bought them out prior to °49. 

The company was doing a fair busi- 
ness, but wasn’t showing the profit that 
Walter Kellogg thought it should, 
when Moore was invited to step in in 
1949. Since Moore took over, the 
company’s operations have been 
streamlined. Now 70% of its 300,000 
gal. month business is delivered direct 
to service stations, by-passing the Kel- 
logg bulk plant. 

Starting out with nothing much but 
a good salary and a chance to buy in, 
Moore now is a 50% owner of the 
company, besides being its general 
manager. 

Early Bird—To make sure things 
keep moving with top efficiency, 
Moore is an early riser and late 
worker. Up usually at 6:30 mornings, 
he will eat a light breakfast and make 
the 15 minute drive from his home in 
Monroe’s Old Country Club section to 
the Kellogg bulk plant in time to re- 
port in no later than 7:30. 

Unless he has luncheon engage- 
ments, he will usually return home for 
lunch with his wife Betty and his one 
pre-school daughter, Christine, 4. Then 
it’s back to work until around 6:30 
p.m., the dinner hour in the Moore 
family, when Margaret, 12, and James, 
Jr., 7, can be expected to be around. 

During: his 6:30 to 6:30 day, you 
can be sure the tall, blue-eyed, black- 
haired, fast-talking Moore is con- 





Since “way back when,” Monsanto has been 


helping processors like you with the 


chemical problems of petroleum modifiers 


Modern Example: 


CONTROLLING THE CORROSIVENESS OF 
LIGHT PETROLEUM FRACTIONS 


The problem, of course, was to find an 
inhibitor—one that in very, very low con- 
centrations would keep light distillates 
from chewing up metal. It took some 
searching—but Monsanto chemists came 
up with Santolene C; just .0015% of it in 
the stock cut scale formation in a cargo 
tanker by 2 tons per month. 


When you want a base stock modified to 
meet laboratory specifications before 
starting expensive field testing . . . send 
the base stock and your specifications to 
Monsanto. Monsanto can supply you with 
Chemical Additives for almost any job an 
additive can do: Corrosion inhibitors « 
Detergents « Viscosity index improvers 
Gear lubricant fortifiers « Fuel oil 
clarifiers « ‘Oiliness’’ improvers. 
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write to 

Organic Chemicals 
Division 

Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 

Department OA-1 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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stantly on the go. He is always looking 
for more efficiency in his operations. 
One of his chief aims: to make his 
organization a well-knit one, not de- 
pendent on any one man. His right- 
hand man is 28-year-old Louis Whit- 
field, who is trained to step in at any 
time and manage the company in 
Moore’s absence. 

“I try to keep Kellogg operating on 
that basis just in case one of my em- 
ployes or myself should suddenly drop 

out of the picture for any reason. In 
CAN CLOSING MACHINES a small organization, there is no rea- 
son why all shouldn’t know each 
other’s jobs,” says Moore. 

Getting back to his statement about 
suppliers and jobbers, Moore says he 
believes suppliers today should defin- 
itely take a more serious view of the 
jobber’s “growing inability to main- 
tain a fair profit structure” in the face 
of rising operating costs. He thinks— 
along with most other Louisiana job- 
bers and agents—that there is room 
for improvement in the margin and 
commission rates the average mar- 
keter gets. But at the same time, he 
doesn’t think all jobbers and agents 
are doing all they could be doing to 
help themselves. 

“A jobber,” he says, “can without 
a doubt do a much better marketing 
job in his own particular locality than 
can a major supplier. But some of 
them aren’t doing so. Some jobbers 
and agents need to re-appraise their 
operations, and do the selling job they 
are capable of doing for themselves 
and their suppliers.” # 


Angelus Can Closi achines provide 
design and operatingg#@pecifications that are 
ideal for the Petrol 

rugged and depesit 


Bottrill: Tennis, anyone? 


AGES Artist at OHI 
NOW THAT warm weather has arrived, 


: David Hugh Bottrill of White Plains, 
Sanitary Can Machine Company N. Y., is enjoying more of his idea of 

2 heaven—doing a bit of landscape 
painting and fishing by a lake, while a 
couple of bottles of beer cool in the 
water. 
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Bottrill, puts in week days as tech- 
nical secretary for Oil-Heat Institute 
of America, spends his weekends out 
in the open doing Westchester land- 
scapes. But he does it in comfort. 
Along with paints, brushes, palette 
and easel come fishing tackle and re- 
freshments. Once he spots a nice scene 
at one of Westchester County’s lakes 
or reservoirs, Bottrill goes into action. 
The hook is baited and dropped into 
the water, then the bottles_are tied to- 
gether and lowered away, and finally 
the easel is set up. First a charcoal 
sketch is made, to be painted later in 
either watercolor or oil. 

When he has had enough painting, 
Bottrill simply turns to fishing. And 
when he gets thirsty, he has that prob- 
lem licked, too. 

Family Matter—To Bottrill, art is 
a hobby, a “form of relaxation.” He 
comes by his talent naturally; he has 
been a mechanical engineer for 40 
years and has done innumerable me- 
chanical drawings. “That led me to 
doodling and before I knew it I was 
doing serious work,” he says. For the 
past two years, he has been studying 
art in adult education classes in White 
Plains, in order to do a better job and 
to give other members of his family 
some competition. 

His wife, Mildred, is a sculptress 
and a fashion designer. His 17-year- 
old daughter, Lynn, studies architec- 
ture and paints. Both have won many 
prizes. Bottrill has also come up with 
his share of awards from local art 
shows. 

Sportsman—Bottrill has other out- 
door interests in the summer. He likes 
to play golf and tennis to melt away 
the 15 pounds he usually adds to his 
weight during an inactive winter. 

As a golfer, he can turn in a score 
card in the 80’s. At tennis he can give 
all comers stiff competition; after a 
day at the office, he will play for about 
an hour each night. 

Tennis—the national game of his 
native Australia — caught Bottrill’s 
fancy while he was a boy. The more 
he played the better he got. He ended 
up as southern Australian amateur 
champ at one time, and was a top 
tennis player in the Australian army 
for three straight years. He was a sure 
shot to play on Australia’s Davis Cup 
team, but World War I killed his 
chance—not only was he in uniform, 
but the war cancelled Davis Cup play 
during 1914-1919. g 


T. N. (Nick) Bath, general sales 
manager of Battenfeld Grease & Oil 
Corp., has been appointed to Batten- 
feld’s board of directors. Prior to join- 





ing Battenfeld five years ago, Bath was 
in charge of nation-wide industrial lu- 
brication sales for Shell Oil Co. 
a 

Continental Oil Co. has established 
37 new district marketing offices 
throughout its 27-state marketing area 
as part of a decentralization program. 
These are the new Conoco district 
managers and their headquarters: 
J. W. Simmons, Dallas; Paul A. Ford, 
Fort Worth; Raleigh Cowhick, Abi- 
lene, Tex.; A. K. Miller, Jr., Tyler, 
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Tex.; R. A. Gaskins, Lubbock, Tex.; 
Dale Brown, Amarillo; E. S. Lyell, 
Albuquerque. 

Also, W. R. Yazel, Tulsa; D. S. 
Yielding, Oklahoma City; E. L. Hil- 
liard, Enid, Okla.; Jack Allen, Wichita, 
Kan.; W. L. Dowell, St. Louis; E. G. 
Hoover, Kansas City, Mo.; O. B. 
Cowsert, Topeka, Kan.; Harold W. 
Hays, Lincoln, Neb.; F. H. Schindel, 
Omaha; O. F. Splichal, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; H. C. Renier, Des Moines; K. L. 
Powell, North Platte, Neb.; C. H. Nor- 
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TUNG-SOL 6-PACK 
FLASHER INVENTORY 








Most of your customers’ cars are equipped 
with flashing directional signals. That's 
why a supply of Signal Flashers is essen- 
tial if you are to provide a complete elec- 
trical service. 

The Tung-Sol No. 6 Flasher Assortment 
makes it easy for you to stock the ty 
needed to take care of 97% of all Flasher 
replacements. The assortment is pack- 













2 UNIVERSAL . .UP229D 
Mises ceduoswees P229D 
Risvaenbtescencs A229S 
TUNG-SOL Vesuene Seasons’ P273D 


RELIABLE 

: ee Complete Flasher specifications 
ue and installation data packed in 
pea ys each box. 

of the auto UNIVERSAL UP229D FLASHER 
industry 








TUNG-SOL No. 6 
SIGNAL FLASHER 
ASSORTMENT 


Replaces seven special! initial 
tions, 


equipment in: 














aged for display and includes two Uni- 
versal UP229D Flashers which alone will 
replace 85% of all types now in service. 
Put the No. 6 Assortment on your “want 
list’, or phone your jobber right away. 
TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., Newark 4, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Aclanta, Columbus, Culver Ciry, 
a Detroit, Melrose Park (Ill.) 
Newark, Philadelphia, Seattle. Canada: Montreal 


TUNG-SOL 


NO. 6 SIGNAL FLASHER ASSORTMENT 


ris, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert R. 
Jenkins, St. Paul; J. E. Gallant, 
Duluth. 

Also, John Coltman, Chicago; O. 
E. Heggeland, Milwaukee; H. R. 
Seloover, Peoria; J. L. West, Spring- 
field, Ill; Gale Kahnweiler, Indian- 
apolis;s H. F. Zipperian, Billings, 
Mont.; W. C. Burnett, Helena, Mont.; 
A. T. Farrell, Salt Lake City; M. A. 
Tuttle, Provo, Utah; E. C. Fritch, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Richard Peate, Den- 


ver (Inner); M. G. Punches, Denver 
(Outer); D. F. Patchett, Colorado 


Springs; E. M. Adams, Greeley, Colo.; 
and Wilson Frost, Casper, Wyo. 
e 


W. Merritt Pennock, Pennock Oil 
Co., Elkton, Md., has been named 
consignment distributor for Tidewater 
Oil Co. in the Elkton area. 

es 

Robert O. Law has been named 

manager of the newly created eco- 
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CASH IN ON THIS MARKET 


CLEAN UP PROFITS WITH LOW COST UNIT 


Get your share of the billion dollar 
wash market . . . make larger profits 
with this washing unit that cuts wash 
time. . . labor costs. . . materials used. 


WAYNE-WASH gives a Sparkl-Finish 
in less than 10 minutes. Just four easy 
steps of soak, soap, swish off and rinse 
all with one machine. Inexperienced 
operators can wash three cars in time 


of one ...do a better job! 
WAYNE-WASH is complete package, 
no special installation necessary. Com- 
plete merchandising plan and kit in- 
cluded for building big wash business. 
Pays for itself with less than two 
washes per day. 

Write for complete data and our plan 
to help you clean up on washes. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


SALISBURY MARYLAND 





nomics department of D-X Sunray. He 
was economic consultant in Mexico 
for the Stanford Research Institute. 

o 


Robert P. Ferguson has been named 
head of Esso Standard Oil Co.’s ex- 
panded economic and marketing re- 
search division. He will supervise sec- 
tions on merchandising and marketing 
research, distribution and exploratory 
research, statistics, economics and 
price analysis. 

* 

Edwin R. Smith will be executive 
vice president and director of Pate Oil 
Co., now a Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) affiliate in Milwaukee. He was 
director of market development in the 
marketing co-ordination division of the 
parent company. Marvin B. Denning, 
a 26-year veteran with Jersey Stand- 
ard, was named Pate’s manager of 
supply and transportation and a di- 
rector. 

= 


A. C. Gates of Ocala, Fla., retired 
in April after more than 50 years as 
a Gulf Oil Corp. distributor there. 
Gulf gave Gates, now 92, a testimonial 
dinner at which G. E. Millican, At- 
lanta division general manager, pre- 
sented him with a 50-year service 
award. Gates’ successor as Ocala dis- 
tributor for Gulf will be L. P. (Red) 
Dawson, former head football coach 
of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Tulane University. 

e 


Floyd L. Miles, formerly with the 
Valley States Oil Co., Memphis, has 
been named general manager of whole- 
sale sales for D-X Sunray Oil Co. He 
will be in charge of all unbranded 
sales. D-X Sunray has also announced 
the promotion of A. L. Obert, district 
sales manager at Waterloo, Iowa, to 
the position of sales training director 
in charge of the company’s training 
school in Tulsa. 

a 


E. C. McManus has been promoted 
to manager of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
succeeding M. E. Vorhees, who has 
retired. 

s 


D. Worth Joyner of Joyner Shell? 
Oil Co., North Carolina jobber, has 
been elected first vice president of the 
Rocky Mount, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

= 


Colorado Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
elected four new directors at its semi- 
annual meeting at Colorado Springs. 
Henry Cook of Cook Bros. Oil Co., 
Denver, was named to serve the un- 
expired term of the late James Kessler, 
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Diamond Gas & Fuel Co., Denver; 
Elbert Crosswell of Morgan. Oil & 
Supply Co., Fort Morgan, was chosen 
to fill a vacancy left by the resignation 
of Harold Gray, Brush; Ben Siegel of 
Siegel Oil Co., Denver, was elected 
to succeed J. R. (Dick) McCusker, Jr., 
who sold his Red Dot Oil Co. to Bay 
Petroleum Corp. (NPN—June, p152); 
and Dick Rackett of Aurora Oil Co., 
Aurora, was named to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of A. F. 
Reeves, Jr., Greeley. Sam Ross of 
Denver was elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed McCusker, and Reger MacDon- 
ald of Denver was appointed chairman 
of the membership committee to suc- 
ceed Kessler. 
ee 

Theodore S. Petersen, Jr., founder 
and president of Peerless Oil Co., was 
named San Francisco’s Outstanding 
Young Man of 1955 by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Petersen, who is 34 years old, 
founded his company in 1950. 


Deaths .. . 


Henry M. Wilson, 77, vice president 
of the Cushman-Wilson Oil Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, died of a heart ailment 
at his home April 28. He had been ill 
about six months, 

Wilson organized the first oil job- 
bing business in Des Moines 46 years 
ago. In 1915 he joined International 
Oil Co. at its incorporation and was 
made president of its subsidiary, Inter- 
national Oil Co. of Minot (North 
Dakota). He returned to Des Moines 
in 1935, changing the name of the 
company to Cushman-Wilson Oil Co. 
Wilson was active in the Boy Scouts 
of America program and many health, 
welfare and cultural organizations. 

o 

Robert Vaden Rea, 45, died of a 
heart attack in Dallas April 14. He 
was acting northeast division manager 
for Humble Oil & Refining Co. Rea 
started with Humble in 1930 as a 
stenographer and worked his way up 
through the sales divisions. His hobby 
was the collection and cataloging of 
pictures and information on activities 
at Humble and church and community 
projects in which he was interested. 

+ 

H. B. (Chick) Miller, supervisor of 
Ohio Oil Co.’s marketing technical 
services department, died May 24 in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., of a heart 
attack. He was attending a meeting of 
the Lubrication Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Mar- 
keting Division. Miller had been en- 
gaged in marketing supervisory work 





and sales engineering with Ohio Oil 
for the past 23 years; he helped de- 
velop the company’s premium motor 
oil. 
es 

William L. Green, 55, assistant sec- 
retary of Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia, died May 12 of a heart ailment. 
A native of San Francisco, Green had 
been with Standard of California since 
1919 in the tax and insurance depart- 
ment, industrial relations and person- 


about oil people =f} 


nel, and the secretary’s office. He was 
elected assistant secretary in 1947. 
a 


James B. Smith, 55, vice president 
in charge of wholesale sales for DX- 
Sunray Oil Co., died in Tulsa April 27. 
He was vice president in charge of 
sales for Sunray when that company 
merged with Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Co. Before that, he had been vice 
president of Vickers Petroleum Co., 
Wichita. 
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¢ COMING MEETINGS e 


JULY 1956 
Canadian Petroleum Assn., Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alberta, July 10-11. 


AUGUST 1956 


ALiquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., annual 
West Coast regional convention, Shera- 
ton Palace, San Francisco, Aug. 5-7. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
national West Coast meeting, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 
6-8. 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Fort 
Sumter Hotel, Charleston, Aug. 13-14. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retail- 
ers, annual meeting, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 19-24. 


SEPTEMBER 1956 

Packaging Institute, annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Cleveland, Sept. 10-12. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, na- 
tional tractor meeting and production 
forum, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Sept. 10-13. 

National Petroleum Assn., 54th annual 
meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
City, Sept. 12-14. 

Packaging Institute, petroleum packaging 
committee, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Sept. 13-14. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Sept. 
20-21. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Hen- 
ning Hotel, Casper, Sept. 20-21. 

AKentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Sept. 20-22. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., semi-annual 
meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land, Michigan, Sept. 21-22. 

National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, 
annual meeting, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 23-25. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Poconc 
Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Sept. 
23-25. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Petroleum Division, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Sept. 23-26. 

Independent Oil Compounders Assn., an- 
nual sg + Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 

. 24-25. 
Oilmen’s 
Assn., Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 
Sept. 25-26. 

AGeorgia Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., Look- 
out Mountain Hotel, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Sept. 28-29. 


OCTOBER 1956 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., Roan- 
oke Hotel, Roanoke, Oct. 7. 

American Society of Lubrication Engi- 
neers, annual meeting, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, Oct. 8-10. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., semi-annual 
meeting, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 
Oct. 9. 

(More October meetings in August NPN) 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE 


$1.50 @ linc. Minimum 3 lines. Box numbers 
count one additional line. 

POSITION WANTED. Undisplayed rate is one 
half of above payable in advance. 
DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads. 


CLASSIFIED 





DISPLAYED RATE 
sate ts i op nah ter 
Eauipment and, Busines eovertio- 
appearing on “other than a 
EMPLOYMENT OPPOR hy TE $15.65 
com 
WOvERTISING INCH’ ts ’meosured fe % inch 
vertica 


lly on one column, 3 col inches 
corneal 


Send NEW ADVERTISEMENTS to Classified A a S Sa agg 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, P.O, Box 12, N °y. 36, N. 
August issue closes July 10th. 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
FACTORY SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


New additions to our lines of equipment and 
increased demand offer an unusual opportunity 
for a service station equipment sales repre- 
sentative for Mid-West territory. Wide ac- 
quaintance among petroleum marketers and 
technical education or experience are qualifica- 
tions for this salaried position. If you have 
made a record you are proud of in this field, 
send us your resume in confidence. Address: 


Assistant General Sales Manager 
GILBERT & BARKER MFG. COMPANY 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Atlantic 





SUPERVISION TRAINEE 


Man experienced in service station business 
with or without past supervision work 
wanted by large oil company to train for re- 
job in field work. Considerable 
traveling required. Work interesting and 
excellent opportunity for man who applies 
himself, Some college training preferred, 
minimum requirement 4 years of high school; 
age 30-36. Salary $4200.00 per year to start. 
Reply 
P 1970 National Petroleum News 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o this publication, Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW Y og? Box 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


eco 

















HEATING easier hl 
Thoroughly familiar with warm air heatin 
Sak trans tescdiesion oa slaving out, du 
pt ne sonndion 


qr person. Excellent op: 
Y. firm. Submit resum 

P1951 National pe News 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 











For Sale 





Executive unity: — Expanding corporation 
in Southern Illinois needs pon so wey man with 
sales or administrative ability to assume re- 
sponsible position. Must be capable of planning, 
organizing work and directing . College 
training or equivalent in oneness is valuable. 
Permanent position with excellent starting salary, 
many benefits and assurance of salary increases. 
Write full qualifications — age, experience, etc. 
at once to P-2064, National Petroleum News. 





Wanted: — Experienced Service station super- 
visor for large t oil Pp in 
Florida. Give qualifications, references, and salary 
expected in first letter. P-1865, National Petro- 


leum News. 








Engineer Supt. for small refinery with extensive 
diversified exp. in lube oil, canning equipment, 
compressors, conveyors, etc. steam boilers, stills, 
condensers and towers. Prefer age 35 to 45. Full 
cooperation from retiring chief. Mid-west state 
cold climate. Must be willing to go out and face 
it. $10,000 year start. Co. well financed. Equity 
available if desired. Labor management exp. 
small company style most important requirement. 
All applications kept in strict confidence. Write 
longhand if you wish to P-1822, National Petro- 
leum News. 





Daciti 


Wanted 


College Graduate 33 years old, 10 years experi- 
ence, 3 of public, 7 with tedesatilenk tame gas retailer 
in all p of accounting and operations. Seek 
similar position. Will relocate. PW-1947, National 
Petroleum News. 





























of oil ind for 
Mailing List List Coe Be Box S608 Telee, 


Mail 
Oil In 
Okla. 





For Sale: 1953 Single Axle Brockway wi 

partment tank, 2250 gallon capacity. 

125 foot electric hose reel, meter, 

Excellent condition. Oris:inal cost $11,000. Asking 

+. boa igen Solvents Company, Box 107, 
utler, Pa 


For Sale: — One Warner Lewis Excel-So Water 
Separator Model #FEP-200S. Has working and 
test. pressure of 50 and 75. Capacity 200 G.R.M. 
Used good condition. Price $275.00. F.O.B., 
Kansas City, Kansas. Write to Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc., 400 East Donovan Rd., Kansas City, 
Kansas, ATT: Mr. A. J. Cuda. 





For Sale: 5— 5000 gal., 3 compt., Fruehauf 
Transport tanks (4—Reyco tandems & 1 Torsion 
tandem; 1 — 5200 gal., 3 compt. highway trans- 
tank (Reyco tandem) ; 15750 gal., 1 compt. 
ilmobile transport tank. All trailers completely 
rebuilt brakes, tandems, king pins and lights. 
today’s market accoring . condition of 
tanks. R. W. McCollum Co., Inc., P. O. Box 2427, 
Phone 24401, Greensboro, N. C. 








Bulk Oil Plants— Propane Gas Plants — Selected 

properties throughout the midwest. We specialize 
in selling properties. Ole Brodd, Petro- 
leum Marketers, 605 Fnduse Bank Bldg., *Minne- 
apolis 3, Minnesota. 





Small pe gen gasoline distributor now doing 
three million gallons per year located in deep 
ith needs experienced bookk: ii 


efficient control of accounting. BO-2120 National 
Petroleum News. 





For Sale in Oklahoma: — Oil Compounding-Blend- 

ing Plant with land, plant facilities, machinery 

and equipment. Ideal location—two railroads, two 

freight lines. ‘Three well advertised trade-mark 

brands of oil and an established brand of per- 

=— antifreeze. BO-2090, National Petroleum 
ews. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


e Business; personal or personnel; finan- 
cial; equipment; ete., may be offered or 
located through the classified advertising 

& section of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS 
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USED TRAILER | iwi OR SALE ):::::ccammss nisms: 
TANK BARGAINS STEEL STORAGE TANKS © 
1945 Quaker 5000 gallon, 3-compartment, = 
io hue nhCmen LOCATED IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. = 
1946 Butler 5800 gallon 3-compartment, Six used welded steel cylindrical tanks with fixed conical — 
tandem axle, #M-233, $2300. roofs, built for storage of liquids weighing 92 Ibs. per cu. ft. — 
1947 Butler 5200 gallon, 3-compartment, Equipped with heating coils. “= 
oqueg! axle, ##M226, $2300. = 
single axle trailer, #K139, $1375. 2—250,000 gal. pel diap-~26 high = 
. 1948 Fruehauf 4430 gallon, one-compart- 2—400,000 | 8' di : 30' high = 
‘ ment, single axle trailer, #K148, $1375. gal.—4 — ig ~ 
1948 Fruehauf 5750 gallon, 3-compartment, I—500,000 gal. —54' dia.—30" high 2 
tandem axle #286, $2700 1—687,000 gal.—58' dia.—35' high = 
1949 Fruehauf 4545 ots, one-compart- Tanks are considered to be in good condition. = 
as single wa trailer, #K159, $1500. To be sold “as is, where is” on a lot basis only. = 
! ruehauf, 5500 gallon, 3-compartment, Bids d , = 
tandem axle, #K-226, $2800. pore sat Betas reg ong ped wae. “fabs 1. a rt July 23, 1956. Bid a 
1950 Trailmobile 4580 sia one-compart- = 
ment, single axle trailer, #K174, $1675. THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY = 
1950 Heil 4600 gallon, one-compartment, | Purchase & Administrative Services Department = 
single axle trailer, #K178, $1675, = 111 Eighth Avenue New York II, N.Y. 
1950 Fruehauf 7200 gallon, 3-compartment, = Tel: Algonquin 5-1000, Ext. 206 = 
tendem axle, M296, $3100. Sm nnn md rien tt — 
tend Wel S6i0 pels. seceninstiniat, SILANE ; 
single axle, #K181, $1675. 
1948 Butler 5000 gallon, 2-compartment, 3 
BS tedr on ccs NEW BOILERS 
1951 Ah songger OM os Ry compartment, 
tandem ax R : 
tiiikced teeny oles. Available at fraction of new cost 
Wine, phochaiiiien ar eetee BABCOCK & WILCOX single uptake controlled superheat marine type 
: : express boilers, 3 drums, with economizers. 
BUTLER 
Designed pressure 634 Ibs. Steam temperature 850°F 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Operating pressure 550 ibs. Furnace volume 1473 cu. ft. 
Dept. D, 7400 East 13th Street Superheated steam 221,000 Ibs./hr. Total generating surface 9338 sq. ft. 
Kansas City 26, Missouri Saturated steam 32,000 Ibs./hr. Superheater surface 1620 sq. ft. 
Full power total 253,000 Ibs./hr. Economizer surface 3843 sq. ft. 
TANK TRAILERS : 
NOTE: These boilers are new and complete. They are erected and ready for use and should 
ekg -4—™ pan oe on therefore be considered only for such places as can be reached by water transportation. 
15000 gallon, 1947, 3 compartment, Fruchauf— 
| eg = — SM HUGO NEU CORPORATION 
, 
. ee oe Oy eee 31 Nassau St. Tel: REctor 2-1334 New York 5, N.Y. 
si FOR SALE 
TT eng onan «se STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
South. Old established highly profitable. 1955 retail Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
sales approx. $3,000,000.00 6,500 te 12,000 Gal. Cap. 
BO 1926 National Petroleum News Coiled Non-Coiled 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. ANS Cleaned — Painted — Tested 
Pe: eee leo other Tanks ‘oa , 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a SpE 6.000 and 10,000 4 — 
(Continued from apposite page) DISCONTINUED BRANDS — OVER RUNS 
otis Gansadeas Sis’ Gdcediadieen Wlnatis LITHO 1 & 5 QT, 2 & 5 GAL MARSHALL RAILWAY 
gallonage 5,171,541, pt $921,559, = profit EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
yay d. Business is growing. Estimated net for WARREN OlL CO. 50 Church Street 
of sale. Management may goo Wisconsin-49,800 OMAHA 8, NEBR. Phone: COrtiandt 7-8090 
storage, 2 modern stations, 3 trucks and all “* 7 ws New York 7, N. Y. 
ment. Sales $215,427, requires $35,000 
EF SO St 
$22,000’ cash to handle terms. Federated Petro- | 2 5100 Gal. Heil semi trailers, fully equipped. is eis 
leum, Mel Putnam, 3230 University, Madison 6, 2 White tractors. 
hehcenr 3 2500 Gal. Auto Car tank trucks, fully equipped 5" Viking pt gear m3, Ln 
— tllion gallons aval eta most expand. McDonald Petroleum Co. ae | eA base. Both Engine G Pump in 
ing oxen te Hew See re Pin tee a 1440 W. 59th St., Chicago 36, Ill. HOME OIL TERMINAL COMPANY 
Requires mTa oO ca BO1G60 Notional 5 Phone PR 6-6240 Box 397 Henderson, Ky. 
eum News. 
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TOKHEIM ALONE 


gives you such 
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TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 





TOKHEIM FORT WAYNE SINCE 1901 INDIANA 


Subsidiaries: Tokheim N. V , Leiden, Holland—GenPro, Inc., Shelbyville, Indiana 
GASOLINE PUMPS Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
In Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


There is no substitute for TOKHEIM QUALITY! 





SUN 
PRODUCT FACTS 
TO HELP YOU 
SELL MORE OIL 


It’s a fact that product knowledge is an essential 
of good salesmanship. And the Product Informa- 
tion Bulletins shown at the left are crammed 
with helpful data on a number of Sun Oil 
Company’s high-quality petroleum products for 
wholesalers. 


For complete information on Sun’s products and 
how you can benefit from their use, use the 
handy coupon or write directly to General 
Wholesale Department, Sun Or, Company, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. NP-7. 
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RITE FOR ANY OF THESE FREE BULLETINS 


MBER 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free Product Information 

Bulletins checked below: 

OSun Golden Oils—W1 OSun SRX Motor Oils— W4 

OSun SAE 5W-20 Motor Oil—W2 OSun Automotive Greases—W6 

OSun Solvent Refined Oils—W3 Sun Gear Lubricants—W7 
OSun Solvent Refined Heavy-Duty Oils—W5 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE. STATE. 





GENERAL WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





